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PREFACE. 



Our patrons and contemporaries, as well as the enemies of 
Temperance, will expect some observations in review of the 
volume just completed. 

To our subscribers we have been obliged to apologise more 
than once for irregularity in emission of the numbers. Whe- 
ther they have been satisfied with the reasons assigned for each 
delay, we cannot determine. Be that as it may, we hope that 
the deficiency in this respect, is more than made up by the 
introduction of costly pictorial illustrations. 

We are, perhaps, also liable to the charge of having pub- 
lished articles of extreme length, thus detracting from the 
general interest associated with variety. To this we may ob- 
serve in explanation, that all the long articles, have been 
thought to possess interest of a more absorbing character, and 
more in accordance with the pure design of our work, than 
can be accredited to shorter articles written merely to please. 

The solid encomiums passed upon the ** Doom of the 
Drinkers" for example, confirm us in the usefulness of the 
course adopted. 

Our brethren of the Ternperance press, have ever spoken in 
commendation of the Cold Water Magazine. For this we 
make grateful acknowledgments, and wish them in turn all 
the success they merit. Temperance publications should 
never be regarded as rivals in interest, but in doing good. — In 
rendering service, the strife may consistently outvie that of 
political collision. "'3' '^^' '^ v^oogit: 



IV PREFACE. 

Our Temperance enemies have said but little or nothing con- 
cerning us, so far as we know. That we are doing no good 
they doubtless believe, and for aught that appears, xa^y feel 
satisfied that we have 'done harm^ in the dissemination of our 
anti-rum sentiments. To them, therefore, we can return no 
corrfta? thanks. And we are bold to declare, though in all 
humility, that we shall not cease to rebuke their wicked spirit, 
while they continue the traffic. 

To conclude this brief greeting, (for we deem brevity in- 
cumbent in a service of this nature,) may we not in view of 
every untoward circumstance, indulge the satisfaction of hav- 
ing done our part well ; and also, petition for that species of 
aid, by which alone our comfort and efficiency can be pro- 
moted. 

Your humble servants, 

MOORE & FITZ, 

43 Chestnut Street^ Philadelphia, 
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THE RUMSBLUN6 ELDER AND THE DANCING MASTER. 
BT PHIUr 8. WHITE, RSQ. 



We are gratified, as our readers no 
doubt will be, to have it in our power in 
the following article, to redeem the pledge 
which we made in the last number of the 
Magazine, namely, to furnish the public 
with "Nos. 8 and 4," from the industrious 
and able pen of our esteemed friend, Mr. 
P. S. White. The subjoined communi- 
cation which is intended as No. 8, though 
quaint and humorous in its style and char- 
acter, seems to survey that portion of the 
moral field which of all others in our 
humble opinion needed most the plough- 
share of the moralist and the Christian 
husbandman. We feel assured that our 
friend deserves a patent for this curiously 
wrought instrument, designed, and we 
hope successfully, to uproot the thorns and 
briars which have heretofore choked and 
stinted the luxuriant and blooming richness 
of the Temperance garden. The former 
numbers, we feel convinced, have already 
accomplished much in this great moral 
warfare, and should be read and re-read 
by every American citizen who fbels an 
interest in the execution of the laws, and 
in whose bosom yet lingers the faintest 
spark of patriotism. Th6 fourth number 
is in course of preparation, designed to 
attack some other strong hold of the ene- 
my, and we think no ruse de guerre of the 
insidious foe will surprise or o£fer much 
resistance to the galling fire of its author. 
The arch fiend, and his legionary cohorts 
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are already fighting in the Everglades, and 
like the Seminole, both in conduct and in 
name,* he is skulking from an honest foe 
and seeking refuge amid the swan^ps and 
hammocks of his own territory to breathe 
the malaria or foetid miasma so conge- 
nial to the base motives of his cruel and 
rotten heart. — Ed. 

fITie followmg dialogae purports to describe two 
interviews, the substance of which was over- 
heard, and prepared expressly for the Ck>LD 
Water Maqazinb.] 

Dancing Master. — Vel, Eldare, I ne- 
vare take vare mooch; but if you vill join 
me, I am despose to take one leetel more 
of dat cognac. Vat you say? 

JBZcicr.— Well, friend Quiver, I suppose 
"a little for the stomach sake" may be as 
serviceable to me as it was to Timothy. 

Z>. M. — Ma foif mooch bettare for 
you, mon amiy because Timothy was sick, 
and he drink noting but de unfermented 
juice of de grape, vich has got no more 
strengt dan some milk, and it only make 
him veil; but you are already veil, and 
you drink good strong brandee, vat one 
can feel, darefore it make you mooch bet- 
tare. You sell the best liquor in dis coun- 
tree, Eldare. 

. E Well, I believe my customers all 

think so; but, to tell the truth, Pm no 
judge of the article myself, as I never 
take over three or four drinks a-day, and 
only then to keep my customers in coun- 
tenance ; • besides, one is not apt to think 
an article bad when he sees the vender 
using it himself. Come; sit down and 

* The word Seminole in the Indian language 
means robber. ^^^^^^ by VjOO^K^ 
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sip your liquor leisurely. I never like 
this gulping down choice drinks, as New 
York clerks despatch dinners, more like 
cats than Christians. 

Z). M. — Qui, oui; one must act like 
Christians; darefore I vill "tarry long at 
de vine ;** and, certainlee, one cannot go 
rong ven he follow de example of Mons. 
le Eldare* 

E. — Why, I think I can promise not 
to lead you a dance, at least; for although 
our learned divines display some diploma- 
cy in avoiding legislation upon rum-selling, 
yet they are extremely sensitive upon the 
tendencies of dancing. 

D. M. — Ha, ha! dat is vare fine; den 
you vould have me give up my school for 
de danee, and vaulk soherlee in de vays 
of de church, eh? 

iS.' — Why,upon my word, friend Quiver, 
I think if you were to set at naught the 
grace of the heels which seems to mono- 
pc^ze your af^tions, and covet aright the 
more excellent grace which comes from the 
unmerited favor of Divinity, thatyou would 
not have occasion to regret thai step. 

Z>« ilf. — ^But, Mons. Eldare, ditea moi; 
for ty should I give up de danse, de vare 
poetry of motion, before I can be receive 
into de church? Does dat divine grace of 
vich you speak refuse to visit de heart 
because it see some grace in de heels? Do 
you tink, Sare, dat religion make shame 
of one step like dis? (suiting the action to 
the word) by gar, I tink ifyour minester 
know dat step, he not tread on dat lady's 
toe several time last night. 

E. — Why, I do not believe, myself^ that 
dancing is an evil, "per se," as a learned 
professor said of rum-selling, in the Old 
School General Assembly, a few days since; 
but we believe the tendency to be bad, and 
therefore prohibit going to balls, theatres, 
&c. 

/>. M. — Eh Men ! And has not rum- 
selHng one vare bad tqndencee too? 

E. — Ah, not amonff members of the 
church, as appears from the profound 
reasonings of our eloquent advocates, both 
from Princeton and Kentucky. Besides, 
St. Paul, speaking of meats offered to idols, 
says, "for neither if we eat are we the bet- 
ter, neither if we eat not are we the worse." 

Z>. M, — Ah, as for dem reverend Mon- 
sieurs vot vish to keep de rum-seller in de 
church, perhaps they like a littel demself; 
and as for dat remark of St. Paul, I tink 



it say joost below dare, in de same shapter, 
"but take heed lest dis liberty of yours 
heioonie one stumbling block to dem dat 
ar6 weak^" ve moost not do dat vich vill 
make our "broder to oflfend." Now it seem 
to me dat brandee is brandee, and it pro- 
duce de same effect vcder it be sold in 
or out of de church. It seem to me also, 
dat dare is vare mooch drunkenness in de 
land. I see several almshouse and jail, 
and criminal court; and I see 30,000 go 
down to de grave of de drunkard every 
year; and I see de men vich fill all dese 
place, are men va:t drink brandee; and I 
nevare see one man drink brandee vidout 
I see one man sell it to him. Den, if men 
vill sell, den men vill drink; darefore de 
, rum-sellin is one "stumbling Uock" and 
make his- "broder oflfend," and darefore de 
tendencee is bad« Beside, I see vare 
mooch good people make temperance so- 
ciety, and talk against rum-selling and 
rum-drinking; but I- not hear all dis talk 
against de oance. Darefore it strike roe 
on de mind dat I dee some inconsisteApee. 
N^est ee pas, Eldare. 

E, — Come, come, friend Quiver, your 
argument seems ^i^eiy fair; but I must deal 
with you as Dr. Franklin served the 
French philosophers, when contending 
with him that mankind degenerated in the 
New World. He invited, as if by acci- 
nent, twenty stalwart Americans, and the 
same number of diminutiye Frenchmen — 
stood them side by side, and said to the 
philosophers, <4ook there, matter of fact 
is the best argument." Now, whether 
the tendency c^ my rum-selling be bad 
shall be reduced to "matter of fact," for 
I see approaching one of my customers of 
some ten years' standing; well hear what 
he says of its tendency upon himself and 
his associates. Ah, good aborning, Major» 
you're never behind the hour. 

Major. — No, nothing like punctuality; 
make my toddy weak to-day. Elder — ^that 
eye-water of yours did my eyes no good 
— ^the Dr. thinks none of your remedies 
are likely to benefit me — said something 
about removing the cause. 

E, — Pohl poh! I always thought that 
Dr. a great ass, but now I know it.— ' 
What's become of old Mac, and our frieiid 
Longswill, I haven't seen them for several 
days. 

j|f._What} haven't you heard of old 
Mac's death, an|J^a)^yte^^iip<Mi you 
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to^vehim? Bless my stars, but it was an 
awful death! Why he imagioed every 
bottle in his house contained little devils, 
shooting poisoned arrows at him^ that 
eoorpions were gnawing upon his Wtals; 
that black-winged monsters, with bloody 
eyes, and teeth like saws, were hovering 
around and seeking to feed upon his brains. 

JE7. — Merciful l^ven! did he think I 
could save him? 

M* — Oh, yes; he said you had sent 
tbem to torment him; and he hoped God 
would do to you as you had done to him. 
It was awful, but then it was not your 
fault, 

£L — (Thoughtfully) I wish he had not 
speat so much of his time at my house.-^ 
You know. Major, I gave him a hint once 
about excesses, even at the risk of lodng 
his eustom* But what did the Dr. say. 

Jlf.^-Well, be said it was a terrible 
case of dolourous trimmtUy or some jaw>- 
breaking word of that kind, and wished 
that tbe nun-sellers were compelled to 
live upon one another until, like the KiU 
kenny cats, the places that knew tbem 
once should know them no more; but tbe 
Doctor is a great ass, you know Elder. 

£L«-*Yes, that Dr. G. is a troublesome 
Quaker; I'm g^ad he's going- to leave us. 
I hope the Friends in Phikdelphia will 
get him into the traces of their principles 
again. How much more manly, in iiijf esti- 
mation, is the conduct of the distinguished 
Friend of Bucks county! He woidd have 
scorned to make such a wish, and he will 
rise, as be ou^t, while tbe other goes 
down in tbe estimation of every rum-seller 
m tbe land, in consequence of his phUan^ 
iktqpiecaane. But, what keeps Lonsgwill 
away? 

M. — ^Ah, there's bad news agiun. Poor 
L.'s two boys who used to accompany him 
here, be learns from a gentleman from 
Missouri, have turned out worse than your 
drunken son at Chicago; and the old man 
not only refuses to come here, but has 
signed the pledge, because, be says, your 
tavern and his example have i^uined his 
happiness, perhaps, for ever. Weil I'm in 
a great hurry-— good morning. 

D. Jf.— Ha, ha! he, he! ho, bo!— By 
gar, Eldare, dat is vare fine — '^mattare of 
fact is de best argument," you know. He! 
' he! he! I tink if Dr. Franklin make no 
bettare of bis ruse dan dis, he bring on 
himself one grand laugh. Vat you say of 



de tendencee now, eh? By gar I makes 
de people to danse, but i make not de 
^^scorpion and de black*winged monstare" 
to danse wid dem also, to de tune of de dead 
mareh, Vare did dose two young men 
learn to drink? Vare did your son learn to 
drink? Vat make de Major's eye inflame? 
Vat make in de bottles 6em leetel devils? 
eh? Suppose you tink it vas de danse eh? 

E. — (JDrawing a deep sigh.)— Why, in 
truth,, friend Quiver, my business may be 
morally wrong, and I'm ha}f inclined to 
think it is; but, as the General Assembly 
did not approve the action of the Synod of 
Pittsburgh which made rum-selling a bar 
to membership in the church; and as such 
erudite reasoners as the Rev. Mr. B****, 
of Kentucky, and the learned authorities 
of Princeton, declared in the same Assem- 
bly that it was not an evil •*per «e," why 
I thought I might slip along quietly in the 
good old way, though I must confess that 
it begins to trouble my conscience a little 
(^ late days. 

D. M. — Vel, if your conscience begin 
to say someting vat pinch, I tink you 
bettare quit de business, for dat ^<still 
leetel voice" speak much more plain dis 
evil dan all de reason of dose dat like to 
hear demself talk; but as you know de 
Bible bettare dan me, perhaps it wish to 
have men to sell dat vich msk% men 
drunk, an perhaps ven Christ turn de 
vater into vine He vii^ to say by dat dat 
ve diould turn com into viskey , I not know. 
But, ^very man to him taste!" as de old 
woman said ven she kiss de cow several 
time* Maisle temps presse. Adieu, Eldare; 
I tink I give up the danse ven you give 
up de mm, vich I tink you not do so lon^ 
as de church shut his eye on dat eni 
^^per te." Adieu. Ah, let ne visper one 
v<Hfd on your ear before I go erUre nous. 
I tink if dare vas in de church as many 
dancing mastare who buy be pew as dare 
is mm-sellare, de General Assemblywould 
nevare say any ting against de danse. — 
Ha! ha! Goodbye. He! he! 

VISIT II. 
[Elder, seeing the Dandiig Master &t a difrtanc? 
approaching.] 

Here comes that Johny Crapeau agdb 
— ^he reminds me of an old knife nibbed 
on a brickbat, looks rough but cuts deep. 
I'm getting rather tired of bb broken 
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ing into the affiurs of others, that is some- 
times very uncomforahle, and that demi- 
semiquaver of humanity is one of them — 
he seems to me a hreathing note of interro* 
gation, stereotyped for prying into my 
business and the secrets of the church. — 
Well I'm glad to hear he's been boring 
Elder Jones, about "de tendencee" as he 
calls it, at all events; for the Elder can't 
help but see his wife's fondness for a drop; 
it must touch him to the quickf Ah, friend 
Quiver, are you here at last; how goes 
the danse? 

D. M, — Ah Dieu soit beni^ de danse go 
vare glib, I use de heels in sooch mannare 
as to keepde "scorpion and de black-vinged 
monstare" from de head; any more of your 
customers call on you to ^ve dem, Eldare? 
ha! ha! by gar dat vas vare fine, hi! hi! hi! 

E. — Come, come. Quiver, you are a 
desperate quiz; but tell me what did Elder 
Jones say for himself; I'm told you had a 
long talk with him on your favourite topic? 

D. M* — Vel, he make de same reason 
vat you give; he say he love de church, 
and he vill quit to sell rum joost so soon 
as de General Assembly say so, but he 
tink dat vill nevare be so long as vat he 
call his best friends, dem Monsieurs ftom 
Princeton and Kentucky, stay dare, 

E. — Ah, to tell the truth. Brother Jones 
ought to give up the business, for I see 
several of his customers going to ruin in 
a gallop, and between you and mt, friend 
Quiver, his wife and daughter are mighty 
fond of what they call "a little in the way. 
of medicine;" he ought to give it up. 

D. M. — ^By gar, Eldare, dat make me 
laugh; he say to me de oder day ven he 
shall see dat de tendence^ vid him is bad, 
den he vill quit, but he say at de same 
time dat you ought to quit right avay, be- 
cause he say your son at Chicago make 
himself drunkard ven he keep your bar. 
Mafoi, dis vat I call 'Hwodog eat demself." 

E. — And he tcdked thus of me? eh! poor 
weak brother, who can see the mote in his 
neighbour's eye, without feeling the beam 
in his own; for this trespass will I go and 
tell him his fault, and if he does not hear 
me I will tell it to the Church. 

Z>. M, — Vraiment! ah dat is too bad; 
Eldare, vy you know dat is not de fashion 
now among de rum-sellers; dat vould be 
quite 'one gaucherie^ Monsieur Eldare. — 
Yon moost take one pistol, one dirk, or 
c^w-skin, and one strong broder vid you, 



and give him some ttrikif^ proof dat de 
truth moost not alvays be told; dat is to 
say if he is one small man dat vill fold his 
arms and bear it meekly; but if he be one 
strong man, vat got fight in his eye, vy 
joost say he one fanatic and let him go* 

E. — Why friend Quiver, I see no im. 
propriety in that gentleman attacking the 
Rev. Mr. Aaron^ in the manner he did- 
I suppose it is to that you allude. 

Z>. M, — ^Joost so, you moost be right, 
because every rum-seller vat I meet say 
de same ting, and dey are men full of spirit 
you know. I alvays make my bow re- 
spectful to de rum-selling fraternity, dey 
have done a great deal for de publique; dey 
build de Almshouse, and fill him; dey keep 
de court and jury always engage; dey give 
business to de lawyer, and multiply de 
doctor. Dat is de reason dose gentlemen 
not join de temperance society; dey make 
distincticm in de social circle of great vari- 
ety, from dose in de high place, down to 
dose of no particular place; frOm de aris* 
tocrat down to de wharf rat; dey make 
de fire department keep up de flame vidin, 
to remind dem of de flame vidout, and Ten 
dare is one grand fire, de flame vidin make 
dem fight one vid anoder till de flame of de 
house go out of himself; and vare de law 
is slow to act dey help him along vid pis- 
tol, dirk and cow-skin; darefore every rum- 
seller has a right to flog de minester of 
God^ if he say any ting against dese phi- 
lanthropic priests of Bacchus, who have 
for de last 25 year in dis countree obtain 
sooch grand influence, dat constable, prose- 
cuting attorney, judge and General Assiem- 
bly, and all tremble at dere power in 
politics and pew rents; vy Monsieur Eldare, 
you know not de extent of your powei^— 
you are^— 

E. — ^Poh, poh, poh! friend Quiver, I'm 
sick of your exhaustless badinage* It 
may be a source of merriment to you, but 
I take it difierently ; you mistake my house 
very much if you take it to be a common 
grog-shop. I drink in moderation myself, 
and sell to thc^e only who drink in mode- 
ration ; and I confess if I had other 
means of getting a livelihood, I would 
abandon the business to-morrow. But why 
do you take upon yourself to quiz me upon 
this subject, when you berth visit me and 
drink with me? 

/>, M. — Ah/ Je vot/s demande mUU 
pardons. Monsieur E|^^p«ive wm 
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ifSsDcey I vare sorry. Now I nevare git 
angry ven you joke vid me about de danse, 
because I know dare is noting wrong in 
de danse; but you and Elder Joneid git 
mad directlee; dare moost be someting 
wrong in de mind, or you not get angry. 
I have no doubt you tink you drink in 
moderation, and your customers too. I 
have no doubt dat old Mack believe de 
same before he see dem "scorpion and 
dem leetel devil in de bottle;" and as for 
myself, I have signed de pledge since my 
last visit, because your freind de Major 
teach me one good lesson. He teach me 
dat de bounds of moderate drinking is like 
one leetel flea, ven you put your finger on 
him he not dare; and you not know how 
he get away too. So I tink de best plan 
not to drink at all, den if my children be- 
come drunken it cannot be said dat it vas 
de example of de fader. Vel, adieu Mens. 
Eldare. Dieu vous benise. 

JB.— (ThoughtfuUy regards Quiver as 
he departs) Well after all, there's much 
truth in what he says; old Mac poor fel- 
low, how often he has staggered home 
drunk with the mixtures from my bar! 
It must have made his wife unhappy — 
<<scorpions and Mack-winged monsters." 
was it a foretaste of the dread retribution 
to which he hastened? and Longswill too! 
*'my tavern and his own example made him 
miserable for ever," — he never mentions 
his sons in the West. My son George at 
Chicago, Almhouse, Lunatic Asylum, 
Gallows, Drunkard's grave, God's wrath 
and thewailingsof the damned. Monstrous! 
General Assembly, Princeton, oh no! say 
what they will 'tis wrong, my heart is 
grieved "with a thousand wrongs, con- 
science points them out too, too feeling- 
ly; 'tis inconsistent with God's love for 
his children. Merciful Father! aid me, 
and from this moment forward will I never 
taste, touch, nor handle the accursed 
poison. 



Though rivers be the grand receptacle 
of filth and exuvia thrown into them from 
their banks, both in town and country, yet 
when their motion is rapid and their beds 
either, gravel or silicious sand, they are 
purer than even spring water, depositing, 
as they do, every thing during their 
course, which is merely mechanically sus- 
pended* 



THE SXHORTATION. 
IT XSWIIf BXRIOT. 

The books were opened! still looked on 

In breathless silence, all ; 
Soft music lent its cheering straini 

To the speaker's earnest calL 

Now whosoever is athlrst, 

Oh ! let him spurn the wine, 
And freely drink the stream of lift 

At pure cold water's shrine. 

Father! hast thou a wayward boy. 

Once of thy breast the pride, 
Whose footsteps in pure virtue's path 

You vainly seek to guide? 

Son ! whom a reckless parent's hand 

Would by example lead, 
To touch the nectar'd poison^nxp, 

In vice's halls to treads- 
Mother! whose loved one's prospects dark. 

Thy breaking spirit craze, 
Upon whose inmnt innocence 

'T was once thy joy to gaze- 
Daughter ! frail prop of withering age 

Fast hastening to the grave. 
Encompassed by disease and death. 

The doomed of Bacchus* slave !•» 

Say, fondling parent! doting child! 

If one poor act of thine 
Could save that Son, and back to Lifb 

That Parent's stepa incline, 

Wouldst not thy voice ring long and loud 
From threatening harm to save. 

Thy stretched-out arm be gladly lent 
To shield them from the grave ? 

Then haste, advance, your names enroll 
The Temperance Banner raise. 

Come forward all, and sign the pledge. 
And sing with us, its jMraise. 

Uphold it as a beacon light 
To ^de their wandering way. 

That uey may in your footsteps glide. 
And see a happier day. 

Its sacred cords, with vigour keep 
Around your hearts entwined. 

In fbnd parental tenderness 
And filial love enshrined. 

Charleiton, S, C. 



For tbe Cold Water Magazins. 

MAHKET HOtJSB SERMONS. — NO. 6. 

BY A LAY PRKAOHCB. 

FeUow Mortals and Fellow Immor* 
taU : — I have two texts to preach from to- 
day, very different in one sense, and yet 
both intended in another sense to mean 
the same thing. Not far from the river 
Delaware, and about half a mile north of 
a continuation of Mason and Dixon's Line, 
is a very pleasant little city, as beautifully 
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situated as any town in our beautifiii coun- 
try. In the main street of this city, and 
in one of the choicest spots in the street, I 
saw an improvement going on — the front 
of an old house furbished up and a hand- 
some little porch appended. The porch 
opened into a fine room, on one side of 
which was written in large and conspi- 
cuous characters, near the ceiling, the in- 
scription which fUrnishes me with one of 
my texts. 

WHKRI UBUTT DWELLS, THKRK IS MT OOaNTBT. 

I was delighted with the sentiment, and 
began to ponder on its design. Surely, 
thought I, this hall is for some noble pur- 
pose. Here children are to be instructed 
in those things that appertain to their use- 
fulness and greatness in after life. Here 
the infant mind is to be trained in the path 
of virtue and happiness. Here the philo- 
sopher and the moralist are to congregate, 
and consult on the advancement of human 
happiness and the improvement of the 
race. Here philanthropists will assemble 
and devise schemes for relieving human 
misery. Here patriots will gather and 
hold grave counsel on the means of per- 
petuating the free institutions <^ our be- 
loved country. 

I was so inspired with the sentiment of 
the inscription, that I must have thought 
aloud. For on looking round I saw a 
number of persons intently observing my 
movenients. The proprietor of this edi- 
fice must be a noble minded man, said I 
to one of the by-standers. A very clever 
fellow,^ said he. I have just been think- 
ing, continued I, that here would be a 
good place to hold our temperance meet- 
ings of a rainy day, or when the market- 
house is too cold for our comfort. A very 
ffood place, I dare say, said the other, a 
mt, jolly, good natured colored man, with 
remarkably fine phrenological develop- 
ments. What is it to be used for, I in- 
quired. A Bar-room, Sir ! 

I was thunder-struck, and looking up 
again at the wall, I read aloud the inscrip- 
tion. What! said I, a grog-shop with 
that motto? "Not a grog-shop, sir," 
said the coloured man, with an air of con- 
fidence and yet of politeness — ^**not a 
grog-shop, sir, a Hotel. It is the best 
public-house in the place. There are. but 
two taverns here that the Friends sign for, 
and this is <me of them.'' 



This of course put a different face oa 
the matter. I meditated again on the subr 
ject, but with different feelings. It struck 
me that a slight alteration of the inscrip* 
tion would render it more appropriatat, 
thus : 

WHSRC TBS LTBERTT TO SELL BUM DWELLS, 
THERE IS MT OOUNTRT. 

My hearersi liberty does not dwell in n 
rum shop. The worst of slavery is there. 
Fetters for the body and for the soul are 
forged there. Some of you know it. Toa 
have feh the galling chains — ^you have 
worn the heavy yoke. But you are now 
free! And how did you, become free? 
By shunning the grog-shop, and signing 
the Declaration of Independence — the 
Temperance Pledge. No, my dear friends, 
there is no true liberty in a rum-shop. 
<' There is a wap thft teemeth right to 
a man^ but the end thereof is deathJ^ 
The bar-room is that way. Death is al- 
ways lurking behind it, or beneath the bar 
and among the decanters. Keep out of it. 
Shun it. Unless you do, your country 
will not be where liberty dwells. To put 
such an inscription over a rum-shop is 1 
hypocrisy — arrant hypocrisy. It is a de- 
vice of the Devil, and on a par with the 
other tricks 6[ the arch deceiver. Se he 
began in ^< Eden's bower," with our first 
parents, and persuaded them that liberty 
dwelt with thoae who should eat of the 
forbidden fruit. Look at the consequences 
of their indulgence. So he is now at your 
ears, every day and every moment oi your 
lives, tempting you with the forbidden 
fruit. Bar-rooms are his head-quarters. 
There is where he gets most of his sub- 
jects. Look out for him, my friends, and 
go not in the way of temptation. 

My other text was found over a tavern 
bar, in the city of St. Louis : 

MOas MADE HBEB. 

Now, that's honest, ^oi^^ Gods made 
herey^ as Satan labelled the Upas of Pa- 
radise, but the plain downright truth, 
without hypocrisy and without conceal- 
ment. I should sooner trust the keepers 
of that groggery, or doggery, or whatever 
it may be called, than the man who pro- 
fanes the word liber^ by writing it in a 
dram-shop. Dogs made here ! An ho- 
nest dog, it is true, might growl at the 
comparison between himself and the crea- 
ture into which drunkard- makers trans- 
form men. But the inscription was de- 
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signed to convey the trath. It is decidedly 
the hest one I ever saw in a mad dog trap. 
There is an aptness in the comparison. 
A dog is one of the few brute beings that 
gets sick and vomits. In this he resembles 
a rum^drinker. The dog returns to his 
vomit— so does a rum*drinker. The dog 
is the more servile, and crouches lower 
the more his master beats him* So with 
the rum-drinker — ^the more he is degraded, 
and the more nearly ruined by the poison- 
seller, the more subservient he becomes, 
and the more he crouches to do his mas- 
ter's dirty work. When a dog has grown 
old and good for nothing, his master turns 
him out to die, or kills him. Just so the 
rum-seller ^rves his old, worn-out cus- 
tomers, when their money is all spent. 
<< Dogs made here** should be inscribed 
on every bar-room. 

I heard a man over there by the post 
grumbling just now about ^^tar and fea^ 
ihers*^ That is the ^ast argument of a 
dying cause, my friend. When a man is 
conscious that reascm, argument, and truth 
have deserted him, he at once begins to 
talk about a rail, and the other insignia of 
Judge Lynch. 'TIS the death song of a 
bad cause. My good fellow, let me tell 
you that a coat of tar and feathers would 
be mtich better for your customers than 
the poison you mete to them. It would 
be much better to ride every man that 
comes into your mad-dog cage on a rail, 
than to kindle in his vitals the fires of hell, 
as you are doing. Let me give you a 
piece of advice, for which I will charge 
you nothing. Turn the poison out of your 
house, join the cold water army, and find 
some honest means to make a. living. So 
will you be a better and a happier man, 
and you will then rejoice in your deliver- 
ance from the infernal traffic. If you will 
not do so, I advise you to write *' dag8 
fnade here** over your bar, and on every 
decanter. _ Then, perhaps, your unsus- 
pecting customers will be led to perceive 
die bloody jaws of the wolf, now almost 
hid by that sheep skin on your shoulders. 
That respectable looking old gentleman 
thinks I am too unsparing in my condem- 
nation — ^that I should make some distinc- 
tion between the better class of public 
houses and those of the lowest sort. I ac- 
knowledge my error, and will point out 
the only important difiference between 
them. It is this — ^in the " respectable" 



taverns, men enter and dogs come out. 
In the low taverns, dogs enter and dogs 
come out. 

Come and sign the pledge, and keep it, 
and the Lord will bless you. — Amen. 



THE SPISrr OF TBMFBBANOB. 

Beaming o'er Columbia's mountains. 

Bright the sun of freedom shone, 
O'er her valleys, rills, and fountains 

Cheering rays abroad were thrown. 
And her favored children rising 

With a strong and mighty hand. 
Friends of virtue, freedom prizing, 

Grace this highly.favored land. 

But as time rolled swiftly onward, 

Luxury our direst foe, 
With ESajse, her sister, sadly downward 

Bade the tide of virtue flow. 
Whilst a misty darkness gathered, 
• And each gilded hill o'ereast, 
The simmoom of Bacchus withered 

All that met its deadly blast. 

Envy, wrath, and mad disunion. 

Vice, disease, and misery, 
Proudly stalk'd and held dominion 

O'er each drunkard's fkmily. 
Wives were robb'd of every blessing. 

Sunk in sorrow and distress, 
Children too with looks distressing 

Pined in want and wretchedness. 

Till a spirit earthward flying 

From the upper realms of bliss. 
With its piercing eye descrying. 

Saw how blindly groped our race. 
Through the wilds of ills enshrouded 

Of intemperance, source of vice, 
With their minds bedimm'd and douded 

By tiie mists of prejudice. 

SwifUy, then, with glory beaming, 

Ih'ew this heavenly stranger near. 
Whose celestial brightness gleaming 

Lighted soon our hemisphere. 
And dispeird the clouds that hovering 

Pour'd down floods of vice and wo— 
Swept away the misty covering 

'Neath which lurk'd man's deadliest foe. 

And with angel's step progressing, 
Now it speeds throughout the luid. 

Granting free each earthly blessing- 
Rousing with its magic wand 

Sleepy topers from their dreaming. 
Calling them their eyes to ope. 

And to look where gently gleaming 
Shines for them &e star of hope! 

Round the doleful broken-hearted. 
Sunk in depths of grief and wo. 

From whose breasts peace had departed. 
It makes streams of gladness flow ; 
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Thote who seemingly for ever 
Were left o*er to grief and pain, 

This celestial blessintr.giver 
Wakes to hope and joy again. 

Fertilizing crystal streamlets 

It doth cause to flow with glee, 
Sweeping mansbns, cots, and hamlets, 

Of their former misery. 
And may naught retard it ever, 

Till intemperance from the world, 
Foolest source of vice, for ever. 

Be victoriously hurlM. 

S. MoNuTT. 
JVetoarA:, (^Dtl) June, 1843. 



INTEMPERANCE AS IT OPERATES UPON 

INDIVIDUAL CHARACTER. 

BT Mas. ELUS. 

Intemperance, as it operates upon 
individuals, consists in the degree or ex- 
tent of a certain act« and not in the act 
itself. All persons allow that intemper- 
ance is a destructive and loathsome vice, 
and we are expressly told in the Scriptures 
that no drunkard can enter the kingdom 
of God; yet at the same time it is main- 
tained by religious persons of every de- 
nomination, and to them we trust it is so, 
that drinking a small quantity of intoxi- 
cating liquid is perfectly right. We will 
suppose, then, that drinking a hundred 
thousand drops of this liquid is a sin of the 
deadliest character, since it excludes from 
the blessedness of Heaven, and that drink- 
ing ten thousand drops is not only right 
in itself, but an act which may with pro- 
^jpriety be associated with many of our ob- 
servances of religious duty. I repeat, 
then, there must be between these two 
extremes a portion, a measure, nay even 
a drop at which propriety ceases, and im- 
propriety begins; and however delicate 
may be the shades of difference towards 
this blending point, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to religious professors, and indeed 
to all who love their fellow men, that they 
should be able to say exactly where the 
line is, and to show it to others, before 
they venture to set an example to the 
world by venturing upon a course, which, 
if pursued too far, must inevitably end in 
ruin and death, and which can only be 
entered upon with perfect safety by as- 
certaining, what has never yet been disco- 
vered, exactly where the point of danger is. 

What, for instance, should we think of 
the wisdom of that man, who should go 
blindfold up an elevated plain, knowing 



that from its summit, a slippery and un- 
certain point, whose locality he had no 
means of determining, his course would 
tend downwards with accelerated speed, 
and that thousands and tens of thousands 
perished by arriving at this point sooner 
than they had anticipated. What should 
we think if his object in choosing to ven- 
ture on this path was not any actual ne- 
cessity, but a m^re momentary gratifica- 
tion, to feel the coolness of the turf beneath 
his feet, or the scent of sweet floijrers by 
the way! We should scarcely point out 
such a man as an example of the influence 
of common sense upon his conduct, much 
less should we wish to follow in his steps; 
for though the point of danger might be 
distant to him, it might, from its irregular 
and uneven nature, be very near to us. 

Yet we see every day, and some- 
times oftener than the day, well-educated, 
enlightened, benevolent, and even religious 
persons, sitf down to the cheering glass of 
social entertainment, and while they take 
that, and perhaps another, and it may be 
a third, they talk of subjects refined, sub- 
lime, and elevated, and take sweet counsel 
together, and feel themselves spiritually 
as well as corporeally refreshed. They 
retire from the table to look out upon the 
moving world around. They behold the 
poor outcast from society, the victim of 
intemperance, and their delicacy is wound- 
ed by the sight, and they shrink with 
horror from his degradation and his shame. 
Yet that man's crisis of danger occurred 
perhaps only a very little earlier than 
theirs. He began the same course in pre- 
cisely the same way. He had no more 
intention, and no more fear, of passing the 
summit of the hill than they have now; 
but owing to his bodily conformation, of 
which he was not aware until he made the 
experiment, owing to the peculiar nature 
of the draught of which he partook, to the 
manner or the place in which it was pre- 
sented to him, but more probably than all, 
to the apparent safety of such men as those 
who are now turning from the repulsive 
spectacle that his emaciated frame pre- 
sents, he overstepped the line of safety be- 
fore he was aware, and perished on the side 
of misery and guilt. 

If a religious parent has a son addicted 
to the vice of gambling, he does not sit 
down with him to what is called an inno- 
cent game, thiU .is^ |<^yyg^out money. 
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He does not resort vriih him to the billiard 
table, even though betting should be 
scrupulously forbidden there. No, the 
very thought of the amusement, simply 
considered as such, becomes abhorrent to 
his feelings; and comparing the vast 
amount of inischi.ef which has been done 
by this means, with the small amount of 
good, he banishes entirely from his house 
both the cards and the dice, that he may 
ayoid all future injury to his son by put- 
tins from him even the appearance of evil. 

It is upcm the same principle that few 
religious people in the present day will 
take into their handsa packof cards, thou^ 
all must be aware that there is nothing 
absolutely wrong in the painted paper, nor 
even in the game itself, beyond its loss of 
time. Yet from all appearand^ of evil in 
this particular form, they think themselves 
called upon to abstain, not oqly because of 
the crime and the misery to which gaming 
has led, but because the very nature of it 
is opposed to the spirit of the Gospel. — 
From appearing to have any connexion 
whatever with what has been applied to 
purposes so base, they very properly shrink 
with horror; but from appearing to be 
connected with what has been the cause 
of another species of iniquity still wider 
in its extent, and more insidious in its na- 
ture, they feel no repulsion whatever. 

But to return to the consideration of 
intemperance as it opemtea individually. 
It is a remarkable 'fact, that all persons 
begin this habit of indulgence innocently, 
or in other words, without the least inten- 
ticm of becoming intemperate. Whatever 
their situation may be now, time was when 
they sat around the social bowl, as uncon- 
scious <^evil as you are at this moment. 
By degrees, however, the potent draught 
became pleasant to them, so pleasant that 
they ventured nearer to the point of 
dai:^r; and then, as has already been 
stated, the nearer they approached, the 
more careless they grew whether they 
overstepped the line or pot. If, in such a 
sitiiation, a human being could retain the 
full possession of his senses, he would 
know that the farther he advanced in such 
a course the greater his danger would be; 
bat the very opposite of this being the fact, 
and the perceptions of the intemperate man 
bacemini more dim in the exact proper- 
ticmtuihis dai^r increases, his case is^ 
cne which claims, for this very reason, 
VOL. XII — ^B 



our especial sjrmpathy and peculiar care* 
We should never forget, then, that the 
nearer the evil of drinking wine or any 
other intoxicating beverage approaches to 
sin, the less the mind perceives it, the less 
in short it is capable of understanding what 
sin is, so that by the time the point of dan- 
ger is passed, there remains little ability 
to perceive that it is so, and then a little 
farther and a little farther still, and neither 
power nor inclination are lefl to return. 

It may very properly be argued that the 
individual who has once been guilty of this 
breach of decorum and propriety, must 
know that the intoxicating draught is dan- 
gerous to him, whatever it may be to 
others. Unquestionably he does, and he 
feels afler having once fallen, more certain 
that he will never fall again. He thinks 
he shall now know where to stop for the 
remainder of his life, and he begins again, 
very cautiously at first, congratulating 
himself, aflef a great many successfd 
efibrts, upon having so oflen stopped on 
the right side of the point of danger. As 
his confidence increases, however, he ven- 
tures farther, for he has acquired a taste 
for the indulgence, and he likes the stimu- 
lus it ^ives to his animal frame, and the 
elasticity it imparts to his spirits. He 
likes, too, the feeling that he is not bound 
or shackled; that he is able to associate 
on eqtfal terms with other men, and can 
and dare do as he pleases. In this mood 
then he passes again the point of danger, 
and finds again, on returning to his senses, 
the folly and sin he has committed. Still, 
however, he is not cast down. He has no 
more idea that he shall ever become an 
irreclaimably intemperate man, than you 
have that the drunkard's grave will be 
yours. He is quite sure that he can stop 
when he hkes. Society of the best kind, 
and friends of the most respectable order, 
all tell him that he can, and he is but too 
willing to believe it. With this assurance 
they place before him the temptation.— 
They invite him to partake, and if he should 
b^ any strauj^ misapplication of their 
kindness go too far , they wash their hands* 
of his guilt — it id At>, and not theirs.*' 



* The extent and viriety of temptation to which 
individuals ave thus expoeed, is ibrdUy ahown in 
an important aa4yalaablework by John Donlop, 
Eaq., on *Hhe linking jDlN|gBa** of our country, a 
work ^Hdeh ought to b^ m the handa of every 
patriot. 
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It is strange that sympathizing, benevo- 
lent, and veil-disposed persons should be 
abte to look upon individuals in this state 
— should see their weakness and th^ir 
temptation, and yet never once think there 
is any thing due from them towards a 
brother or a sister having jiiist arrived at 
such a crisis of their (hte. Indeed we are 
all too backwarcl in ofiering advice or 
warning. We have much to say, and 
often say it harshly, and with little charit* 
able feeling, when the case is decided,' but 
the time to speak, and to speak urgently 
— to speak kindly too, as brothers or sis- 
ters in weakness, and fellow travellers on 
the same path — the time to speak with 
prayer and supplication — to speak with the 
bible in our hands, the eye of a righteous 
God above us, and the grave, that long 
home to which we are all hastening, be- 
neath our feet — the time to speak thus, is 
while the victim still lingers, before oar- 
ing himself up to that idol whose garlands 
of vine leaves are the badge of death. 

But suppose the friends of the poor 
tempted one do warn him of his danger. 
Suppose they deal faithfully and a^ction- 
ately with him, and point out clearly to 
him the rock on which he is in danger of 
being wrecked. Suppose he sees that dan- 
ger too, and is brought to feel it as he 
ought, and promises and purposes with all 
sincerity of heart to avoid it for the rest 
of his life. What follows? He mixes in 
society with the friends who have warned 
him, and with others, who believe them- 
selves to be, and who probably are, per- 
fectly safe^ Every board is supplied with 
the tempting draught. The hospitality 
of the world requires that he, as well as 
others, should be pressed to partake. Why 
diould he not?. He has no more intention 
of partaking to excess than the most pru- 
dent person present. So far from this, he 
is determined) resolute, and certain that he 
will not exceed the limits of propriety.— 
He therefore joins his friends on equal 
terms; and who shaU say, if they are in- 
nocent, that lie is not? . It is true, his 
(crisis of danger has approached nearer to 
him, while theirs remains as diirtant as 
before. It is true his power of self-mas- 
tery is considerably decreased. It is true 
his bodily inclination is oppoj^d to his 
will. Yet so long as other men, and good 
men too, nay, even delicate, correct, and 
kind feeling women, are partaking of what 



is more agreeable, and quite as necessaiy 
to him as to them, who is there so igno- 
rant of human nature, as to expect that 
such a man, unaided, should be able to 
stop exactly at the point where innoc^cice 
ceases, and where guilt begins! Again, I 
repeat it, it is a mockery of common sense 
to look for such a result, and it is cruelty 
to require it. 

No; such are the usages of society, 
that an individual in the state here de- 
scribed is almost sure to plunge deeper 
and deeper into the vice of intemperance, 
until in time he grows a little too bad for 
that sbciety to countenance or endure.—^ 
His early friends, those who set out with 
him in the same career, then begm to look 
coldly upon him. They wish he Would 
not claim them ftt friends, at least in pub- 
lic. He next falls out of employment; he 
is not eligible for any place of trust; 
he begins to hang about, and his fornaer 
acquaintance endeavour to walk past him 
witiiout catching his eye. At last he be- 
comes low— -his coat is threadbare; his 
hat is brown; he t» a doomed man; his 
best friends forsake him; the good point 
him out as a warning to the bad; he is a 
terror to women, and a laughing stock to 
children — and such are the tender mercies 
of the world in which we live! 

It makes the heart ache to think how 
much has been said againnt — ^how little 
for — the victim of intemperance! We see 
the degradation, the shame, the misery 
into which he has fallen; but who is the 
witness of his moments of penitence, his 
heart-struggles, he ftiint but still perse- 
vering resolves— ^faint, because he has no 
longer the moral power to save himself — 
persevering, because he is not yet alto- 
gether lost? If ther^ be om spectacle on 
earth more affecting than all others, it is 
that of a human being mastered by temp- 
tation, yet conscious that the vice to which 
he yields b & cruel tyrant, frmn whose 
giant grasp he still struggles to be free.— 
The writer of these pages has been appealed 
to again and again by the victim of intern* 
perance, to say whether there was sti!) 
hope— whether the door of mercy was 
closed— whether resistance to the enemy 
was still possible — ^whether th^'poor suf- 
ferer must inevitably be an outcast for 
evert Not in one instance only, but in 
many, has this been her experience; not 
from the ignoranti and the utterly de* 
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|>raved, bat from the highly gifted, the 
enlightened, and the refined% 8he answer- 
ed the appeal in every instance by dwelling 
upcm the efficacy of prayer; but at that 
tiitie there was scarcely power to pray, 
and neither courage nor resolution to make 
tba attempt* ft is a subject of bitter re* 
gt^ at this momeot, that shie wa« then 
unacquainted with the principle upon which 
the total abstinence . tKKiiety sub^ists, that 
she did not say with promptness and cheers- 
fulness in her self*deiUaU ^^iM us make 
an agreement togeth^ that we will tadte 
no more this poisonous cap$ it is {feasant 
to ine as well as to you^ hut it is not 
necessary to health or cheerfulness^ let 
us therefore, make the experijEned^t of ab* 
staininf from it altogether, and what you 
sufier, I will wS&r too." By this means 
it ia probable that others-*^perhaps a ^hole 
householdi might have been brought to 
join us; and hCiw difi^rent the piise would 
then have been from what it was, while 
the intoxicating draught was constantly 
Iwought out, while it was pressed upon alU 
and while every one partook of the refresh* 
ment it was su|^posed to affinrd! 

I repeat, there is nothing more a^^ting 
than tho . eontemplatioo of. the victim of 
intemperimoe» while the conscience still 
remains alive to better things, apd b^ore 
the soul is utterly degmdod. In l^is 
situation, it appears as if the whole world, 
parents, friends, associates^ evisn the wise 
and the good, were in leafrue against them* 
Nor is this all. Thode bodily powers 
which. to the thief and the murderer are 
<Hill left free and unimpaired, to the intemr 
perate tnan are no longer under. his Qom*> 
mand*^ Hia whole frame is deWitatedi 
bis neffV09 lure shattered, and that excrui> 
tinting agony, which is the result of an ex* 
cited imagination, operating in conjunction 
with a didorA^red bmin, so takes ppfssesMon 
of him, that the hours of the long day, and 
the longer night, are only to, be endured 
by having i«eourse to draughts of greater 
potency, and more frequent repetition. 

It frequent^ happens, that some se?ero 
<Mr trying illness is sent to arrest this more 
dangerous disease in its destructive course* 
The patient then has time to think* He 
has time to pray, too, if he uses his privi* 
leges aright; and there is every reaaon to 
believe that many who rise up from such 
a bad of suffering, do go forth into the 
world agiuB disposed to be both wiser and 



better men. And what we ask again is 
the result] In this debilitated state the 
physician recommends that what are 
called strengthening beverages should be 
taken in moderation. Kind fri^ds are 
offering them on every hand; and when 
the patient goes into society again, he 
goes as a aober man, and therefore he may 
take them with safety-^as a man reclaim* 
edfromdrunkenne^, and therefore he may 
begin to drink again! 

Need we farther trace out this mourn* 
ful h^ory, as repulsive as it is melancholy 
to contemplate? Such it cannot be denied 
has been the fate of thousands, of t^ns of 
thoufumds, and such is the exporienoe of 
m^ny at this time. We will, however, 
take a difierent view of the same sabject^ 
and su{^pose the case of an intemperate 
inan, who makes the same effort tQ abstain 
at an earlier stage of his career^ and in a 
di^rent manner. He is one who feels 
himself convicted of sinful excess, and who 
feels also that nothing but total abstinence 
will: save him from its woful consequences* 
He therefore binds himself singly, not 
only by a firm resolve, but also by a vow, 
to taste nothing that oan possibly produeo 
the e0eet of intoxication. Do any of his 
friends — those sincere we|l-widherst who 
shudder at the prospect of what he plight 
luring upfm him8elf-*-do any o[ these con* 
nect themselves with him >in this resolve, 
anil say, that in the > petb of sefety and of 
self-donialj they will walk by his side ?-^ 
No. He makes bis repdution uneided 
and alone; and that very act which ie so 
pe^epsf^ury, es the only pieaos of reseuing 
^im Crom vltiinate ruin, becomes in Con* 
si^quence of no one joining him in it a 
badge of disgraceful distinction. ; In feat« 
he is a inarked m^r and wheto he goes 
iy^^ society, it is net to do as others do^ 
but ^ confess by the rule he haelaid down 
for himself that he is weaker than they 
are, and that he has already been guilty 
of folly and of sin* 

By ebstaining only when there is ui^font 
peed tp do so^— only after excese has been 
committed-*-only when the individual who 
practises thi^ needful caution is so weak 
as. not to be trusted with the common 
usages o£ society, he is stdHtped at oncA 
with the stigma of intemperance, and hie 
disgrace is more than be can bear. It 
may be said that he otighi to bear ft, tmd 
that on him alone ougl^ to rest the con* 
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sequences of his past (My; but I would 
ask*— Do men bear it? No; and no good 
has ever yet been e£^ted by arguing 
upon, or endeavouring to enforce, what is 
contrary to the principles that are in hu- 
man nature — principles that have regu- 
lated the actions of mankind from the 
beginning of the world, and that will regu- 
late them to the end. These principles 
may be brought under a better influence, 
and made to act in unison with those of the 
Gospel of Christ; but they are not ren- 
dered extinct, and never can be in our 
present state of existence. 

It is too much then to expect of man, 
in his natural and unregenerate state, that 
he should be toilUng — nay, that he should 
be able^ to mix with society as it is now 
constituted on such terms; Imt for a woman 
it would be still worse. What I shall I 
declare openly, when others sip their 
pleasant and refreshing beverage, that I 
dare not drink even moderatdy of the 
same draught? — ^that I have once gone too 
far, or am liable to do so again! The 
very case is revolting to human nature; 
and those who make this argument the 
burden of their low witticisms upon the 
advocates for total abstinence, knqw little 
of the purity of motive, the deep feeling, 
the generous impulse, and the disinterested 
benevolence up^ which such perscms act. 

From the causes already described, 
more than from any other, those who have 
felt themselves to be in danger, and would 
gladly escape from their enemy, begin again 
in the same course, in compliance with the 
usages of society, and very naturally fall 
again into the sape excess. The history 
of intemjperance has been almost univer- 
sally a history of successive alternations 
between sinjoing and repenting, between 
seasons of compunction aceompanied with 
fresh resolves, and the same course of un- 
intentional declension which has led to the 
same end; with this difference, that the 
power to will, and the wish to act, have 
been weaker afler every fall. It has been 
altogether like the case of a man with a 
naturally weak brain, who should walk on 
a pleasant and tempting path by the side 
of a precipice overhanging a dangerous 
flood. He falls in, as might be expected, 
but recovers himself, and tries the same 
path agam. The experiment is repeated, 
and the same consequences follow; his 
companions and friends^ who are stronger 



than himself, calling out to him to take 
more care for the future, not to go too 
near, but never recommending him not to 
try the path at all. At length he resolves 
to walk no more so near the edge of dan* 
ger; and though, the safer and more dis- 
tant path is rough and uninteresting, smd 
none walk in it but such as are avowedly 
in danger from their natural weakness, he 
tries it for a while. The flowery and 
pleasant path, however, is still the rescnrt 
of his friends and associates, some of 
whom invite him back, while many laugh 
at his inability to do as they are dcHng, 
and thus he is induced to make the expe- 
riment once more; when his natural 
powers being now impaired 6y the many 
accidents he has brought upon hims^f, he 
foils again, with less capacity than ever 
to struggle against the devouring flood. — 
He now sinks lower and deeper amongst 
the foaming waves, while from those who 
still walk in safety on the edge of the 
precipice, horn the very same individuals 
who ktred him back, expressions of anger 
and contempt burst forth, with perhaps, 
occasionally the faint wailings of compas-* 
sion, or the fainter lamentations of aflbc- 
tionate regret. And do none cry out to 
him, ** Tty yet once more, and we will 
walk with you on that uninviting pathf* — 
Is there no band of brothers ready to come 
forward for his sake? Are there no sis- 
ters, linked hand in hand, to promise they 
will never leave his side,' but cheer him 
on, so as, if possiUe, to make it a past- 
time and a joy to walk with them even 
there? Is there no mother's voice to cry, 
'<My son! my son! for thy sake will I never, 
as 1 have done, tread again that danger- 
ous cliff^to me it might be safe, but since 
thy precious lifb is thus endangered, what 
are its flowers, its fragrance, or its grassy 
turf to me, in comparison with the safety 
of my child?" No ; they all pasd on- 
some with cruel mockery, otlwrs, it is 
true, with grief— but the victim is con- 
signed to his fate, and the kindest only — 
let him alone! 

On looking at the subject in this point 
of view, we see at once the beauty and 
the efficacy of the principle upon which 
temperance societies are established. If 
a society for the suppression of this vice 
were to consist exclusively of those who 
had been addicted to it, there would be 
disgrace and repulsion in the ypry uMOd* 
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Few, e^ccept persons altogether lost to 
shame, would have the courage to enrol 
their names in sueh a list; and the less 
shame was left, the deeper would be the 
stigma' upon a community of such indivi- 
duals/ The thing, indeed, would be morally 
impossible, as much so, as for a few dis- 
honest men to associate themselves to- 
gether, and to say, "We will form a 
society for the suppression of theft, by 
inviting all who have gone too far in that 
vice to join us." 

But the Temperance Society is based 
on a more rational, a more firm, and a 
more lasting founidation. Men and women, 
too, who have never had to fear tempta- 
tion for themselves, and these to the extent 
of hundreds ci thousands, have linked 
themselves together by union of purpose 
for the general good, and have bound 
themseltes not by a vow, but by a public 
pledge, which may at any time be with- 
drawn, that while members of that society 
they will not partake of what, though 
innocent to them, has. been the cause of 
an incakidable amount of crime and 
misery to their fellow-beings. 

Convinced of the important fact, that 
when the turning point in a man's life has 
come, when he wishes to cease to do evil, 
and to leara to do well, the kindest service 
his friends can do him is to endeavour to 
raise his moral standing, it must necessa- 
rily be the object of this Society to render 
it respectable, so that no man may be de- 
graded amongst his fellow men by joining 
it. That so noble and benevolent an object 
should be in any way defeated by the back- 
wardness, nay, the opposition of any 
amongst the enlightened and benevolent 
classes of the community, is one of the 
wonders of our day. "Yet still they have 
come firom the east and from the west, 
both men and women, who were without 
hope in the world, and many of whom are 
now sitting clothed and in their right mind, 
giving thanks in the house of God, and 
offering up their prayers with the multi- 
tude, whose privilege it is to call upon Hid 
name. And still, notwithstanding all that 
has been thou^t, and felt, and done 
against this Society, thousands and thou- 
sands ot helpless creatures have been 
reclaimed: from outcasts, have become 
blessings from burdens, are helpers; from 
the shame, have come to be the joy of 
broken*hearted friends. ^This is the 



Lord's doings, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes.' It is going on, and say what we 
may, what need not be denied of some 
doubtful procedures, of some unwise 
speeches, of some injudicious measures, of 
some even apparently rescued who have 
sunk back; stUl there remains ample room 
to believe the reform so far complete, that 
the next generation will know almost 
nothing of the curse which has burdened 
the past." 

OUTSAGB UPON BSV. SAMUEL AARON. 

There are many who are ready to ccm- 
demn every thing which comes under their 
view, without giving that calm considera- 
tion, and due reflection, which justly be- 
longs to the subject. They will find fault 
with doctrines that have the good of the 
whole human family at heart, and when 
called upon^to state the reasons for their 
opposition, they invariably resort to a 
course of subterfuge and shufiling which 
conclusively proves that prejudice and ig- 
norance are their guiding motives for such 
oppositioti. 

in no one particular is this feature 
more apparent, than in the Temperance 
movements of the day. The doings of 
those who are laboring to subserve the 
best interest^ of society — who are toiling 
to redeem and restore man to that rank 
in creation to which he is entitled, and 
which he once possessed — ^who are striv- 
ing to win. the erring and fallen, from a 
course of sin — are scouted at and ridiculed 
by many who, could they but be brought 
to look at the subject in its proper light, 
would applaud and cheer^ rather than cen- 
sure and condemn. 

Tet this opposition to one of the most 
holy and noble causes that has ever been 
agitated since the birth of Christianity, is 
not without its moral. It shows that there 
is reason for the philanthropic movement, 
and that the language and doings of its 
apostlesi come home to the heart and con* 
science. It proves that there is contami- 
nation— a sore that requires healing*— and 
though the medicine may be harshly ap- 
plied, yet it is needed and will work out 
a perfect cure. 

To the advocates of Temperance we 
wish every success. We bid them God- 
speed. We would not have them falter 
by the way, or be deterred firom prosecut- 
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ing their labors by the opposition of any 
class of men. They must expect to be in> 
suited, retiled and persecuted, for all good 
Bien. Uius suffer ; yet this should not abate 
one particle of energy, but make them 
press forward in the endeavor to regene- 
rate mankind. Principle is on their side 
— the true principle of charity pnd love— 
and they will therefore ultimately triumph. 

One of the purest and best of men has 
already felt the effects of the angry pas- 
sions of the rum-seller. His bold denun- 
ciation — his unwavering course — ^his con- 
sistent career — ^his promulgation of truth 
regardless of consequences — ^have raised 
the ire of the conscience stricken, and he 
has been made to sufier. Yet he bore the 
wrong with the fortitude of a martyr, and 
although his life was threatened, he looked 
his assailants calmly in the face, and si- 
lently prayed that God would forgive them 
for their passionate and wrongful doings. 
Noble hearted man! The thanks of every 
temperance man is due thee, and gladly 
are they given. 

Thd writer of this has4cnown Mr. Aaron 
for years, and can bear full testimony to 
his character as a man and Christian. 
Wherever he has Hved he has won the fa- 
vour, action, and gocki opinions of the 
community, and hsM been looked up to 
with feelings of admiration — almost of 
reverence. Consistent in his career — un- 
flinching in the pursuit of right — ^mild 
and gentle in reproof, and giving reproof 
onljr where needed — ^he sustained a repu- 
tation without blemish, and gained the re- 
spect and love of the virtuous part of the 
oommunity. That such a person should 
have met with the hate of such as cannot 
live in a pure atmosphere was to be ex- 
pected. Yet the high wrong infficted, 
the result of sack hate, will only recoil 
with ten-fold force upon those whosd con- 
sciences were touched by a full, free, and 
plain expression of the truth. J. 

TO SAMUBL AARON, 

On the oceaiion of the bruiml attack nutde tifitfi 

kirn at NtmrUtoum, M Mb. 1843. 

BT WXLUAII J. AlXIIfSOir. 

** Havt I nottnown thee w«H, ■ndratd 

Thy mighty purp»se lonf ! 
Aiid watched the trials #hieh have mtdt 

Thy human tpirit atroog 1 
And shall the slanderer's demon breath 

Avail with one nk« nie. 
To dim the sunshine of my faith 

And earnest trust in thee 1 ** Wbxttibk. 
Mild, g;entle, high souled, generous, bni?e. 
Friend, Bfiother, Lofer of nuikiiid, 



Whoee humtn love, fike ooein wsre 
Embra(»ng lU, no bound cen find. 
Wae it for this Law's mighty shield 
Which should to all protection yield. 
By coward ruffian's vengeful sway 
Was vilely rent and cast away 7 ^ 

Wen,-^be it thus f^'Hs better m S- 

The lustrous mask is cast aside. 
That Satan all unveiled may show 

How Vice his votaries will misgmide I 
Thus is the soul, that temple fidr, 
(Though God himself seeks entrance there J| 
By paMion's fiendidi host de^ed ! 
Thus hath relentless raffe begttlM 
The Serpent of his artifice, 
The $aifUly $how firom fiendirii Vice ! 



I give thee joy ! for, in that hour ^ 

Wheii murderous Hate wak dothed with power. 

Armed with a paaopljr divine, 

The livery of Peaoe was thine ! 

And 'tis a glorious boon to share 

The sufferings Christ was doomed to bear. 

Unmoved , the wrath of man to view. 
And raise with Him the pitying piaytr 

•«Forgute, th^ know not what they do l** 

<* Friend of xoj soul y* no praise Is thiqe-^ 

All that thou hast Up thee was givei) ! 
ThanksMving to the power Divine 

Whieh lent the quiet etrengtli fiem.HMV»n I 
Let all thy glonring he in Him, 

And meekly bless tim holy Giver, 
Who deigned thy spirit to redeem, 

And made thy |>eace a flowing riter. 
Who turned the wrath of man to praisiH^ 

And strengthen'd, Sn the faeur of shame, 
His patient votary to raise 

A testimonial to his name. 
Praise Him, for only through His might 
Thus haet thou fought the Ghrf stian fight. 
And meekly, firmly kept the ikith 
In cruel stripes and threatened Death. 
Through him alone thou standest now^ 
Nor merit of thine own cause^lhow— 
Nor wilt thou doubt His sovereign fkvour. 
Though an thy earthly props should sever, 
And deever pangs be yet incurred-*-, % 
!%• loorWr^ waam^-^ thy reward! 



Bear on — for Time is short at best. 

And long and sweet is Heaven'e otire rest !<— 

Press OB unwearied^'^-Of the host 

Of Hell, none slumber at their post! 

Be fearless — ^the Eternal Rock 

Thou standest on, will bear the shock, . 

Thou^ al! the powers of Hades rise 

In fiereest storm of hate and ive, . 
Or Satan in his an^el ^^uise 
With specious art, msidious lies. 

To undermine its base conspire : 
Nor, while to lure thee ^om thy path. 
Slander, and violence, and wrath, 

Vain^ esrpend their tempest fi>roeb 
Let hdlow Sf^histry prevail, 
(Where open Rage is found to fail,) 

To make thee ndter in thy course : 
Saintly opponents will be found 
To trumpet an unoer 
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And these their lullaby would nnf, 
PrudeBce-^DiBcretion^s praises iing* — 
Bat mark! — ^to counterfeit theie Graces^ 
Two sleek sly Demons take their places, 
Who, with hushed and muffled tread, 
Would pat corruption on the head, 
And pacify «ach bold essay 
To wrestle with the foul ^ne's sway.p— 
Yield to the torpor of their breath. 
And all Reform lies hushed in Death ! 

/ 

Spurn BXkch ftlse ooimsel from tiiy ear !— 

Let 8aftan*8 dens, thy warnings hear ! 

Stand still ereot in Heaven^s own might ! 

Keep on thine armour for the fiffht ! 

With all the fervent zeal of Paid, 

Let each fidse FeKz hear thy call. 

And tremble in his pandering Court 

Where Truth and Justice should resort 

False is the Prudence which would cower 

Beibre the firown of transient power. 

When He who ntteth Judge of all 

H«th given thee His anointing call 

*Tis wi$0 to venture all thou hast— 

Thy bread upon the waters cast. 

And thou shalt find it on the tide 

The tree of life doth grow beside. 

*Tis prudence, in ^ face of death 
Meekly to stand in stodfkst fiuth : 
And, wben Corruption's surges sweep, 
And fiendish men foul orgies keep, 
And.ibrious mobs, like roaring seas. 
Threaten destruction in each breeie. 
And firantic Vice inftots the nation, 
Tlien righteous Valpr is, Disorition : 
From precious seed thu^ sown in pain 
A glorious harvest thou shalt reap, 
And garnered isheaves shall be thy gain 
Wher» saints in Heaven their treasures keepw 



ADDRESS 0|r XKTBHFERANCE. 
DlLtVmfcD JOLT 4tP, IT -Ot niLkDA. 

FeUow Cttixen$9 

My object to-day is not to eulogise 
ancestral character, however much it 
might accord with the promptings of pa- 
triotic gratitude ; but in compliance with 
your expectations, to present some thoughts 
relative to the Temperance Reformation, 
Though shorn of novelty, the topic is 
still invested with the deepest interest to 
the philanthropist and the Christian, and is 
intimately connected with the perpetuity 
of American Liberty. To day, 
Others may strike the notes of freedom's song, 
In triumph of release from British wrong ; 
Recount hard battles fought, and victories won — 
But mine's to tell of war that 's just begun; 

Not one that cftlk man into the field with 
eannon and ball, or to measure swords in 
deadly strife, but a revokition of mind, to 
be emcted by the use of moral weapons. 
The warfkre is not with a foi^ign foe. 
Wafearnohoftile powers abroad. Ameri- 



ca has met and conquered one of the most 
powerful kingdoms of the world, and 
would dare again to face united forces on 
the field, or meet the mistress of the ocean 
on the mountain wave. The enemy is in 
our midst, erecting fortifications high and 
strong, digging entrenchments deep and 
wide, and if our country is again to be ef* 
fectively enslaved, the infernal bond will 
be wrought hy the fires of alcohol, and 
the spirit of faction. Our safety there* 
fore, is not in standing armies, or our 
strength in navies, but both consist in the 
omnipotency of moral power. Nor can 
our freedom exist long without it. 

If Intemperance succeeds in corrupting 
the morality, in crippling and enfeebling 
the energies of a people, the^ are no longer 
able to maintain the spirit of liberty, — it 
will cease to be valuable, because its worth 
will be unappreciated. 

More is to be feared ft*om this dread foe 
than any ot^er single adversary. This 
is apparent fh>m its invidious character 
in the destruction of ^fe. It makes no 
clamorous miset against its victim. It 
does not meet man with the sword or 
spear, but comes with the soA tiead of the 
wasting pestilence, mowing down its hosts 
of young and old. Our. battle fields have 
been strewn with the bodies of the slain— 
epidemics in their successive visits, have 
dug sepulchres deep and wide, and filled 
them with the dead — but what is the loss 
of Jife by the sword during the entire revo« 
lotion, or by all the scourges with which 
our land ha^ been visited, compared with 
the ravages of alcohol? Examine the 
record of mortality since our history as 
a Republic, and multiply the annual num- 
ber of its victims by a century and a half 
of years, and the contemplation of such a 
result would sicken humanity, and me* 
thinks, make angels weep. This alarm* 
inff fact has been written in characters of 
living light, full in the nation's eye, for 
scores of years, and yet up to 1826, had 
scaree excited an effi>rt f<H* the arrest of 
so fearful a curse. Stoicism like this, in 
a country professing to be enlightened by 
civilization, and purified by Christianity, 
staggers credibility; and is unknown 
among the most uncivilized. Were it jfos- 
sible to pile up in one vast heap, all who 
have fallen by this indiscriminate destroy- 
er, so that its top should pierce the clouds; 
or could the veil b«i!tiw>y«lftoHi the dark 
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abyss, so that there should be exposed to 
human view, all those who suj^r in con- 
sequence of intemperance, still, many 
would look on, and live on in calm indif- 
ference. 

In view of considerations like these, well 
may the patriot exclaim, *' America, how 
art thou fallen ! thy Washington under 
God did not release thee from European 
bondage, to become the victim of an in- 
ternal foe. Better far to have spared thy 
noble sons, than to have poured out their 
blood so freely, to gain a victory over a 
foreign foe, if we afterwards wilfully die 
by ii^ulgence." 

Aside from the mortality of this evil, 
look at it in some of its more general fea- 
tures. For it, in a great measure, is 
reared the massive walls of the Almshouse 
and the Penitentiary ; the one filled with 
paupers, and the other with convicts, a»d 
both sustained by enormous and oppressive 
taxation. It is the canker that destroys 
thousands upon thousands g( bright mtel- 
lects, that but for this, might have shone 
in splendour, adorning the paths of reli- 
gion and science, and in blessing the world 
by their virtuous infiuence and benevolent 
labors. It is intemperance that enervates 
the strength of body and mind, incapaci- 
tating the one for physical labor, and the 
other for mental exereise. It degrades 
man, sinks him below the scale of the 
brute creation, and insults the dignity of 
his immortal nature. It sunders the ten- 
dered ties, and severs the closest relatimi- 
ships* It absorbs sympathy— consumes 
sensibility— <;orrupts virtue, and changes 
love into hatred. It beggars families, and 
begets orphans. It fills the air with im- 
precations—burdens the breeze with sighs, 
and swells the streams with tears of sor- 
row. It whets the assassin's dagger, fires 
the incendiary's torch, corrupts elections, 
stains the judicial ermine, fosters quarrels, 
provokes riots, urges on mobs, tramples 
on the sanctuary of right, sheds human 
blood, spreads blight ana mildew over the 
earth, withering the verdure of the moral 
heritage ; in a word, it curses the world 
and laughs at the ruin. 

These are but a few of the character- 
istics of intemperance, and all of them, 
be it remembered, are the legitimate con- 
sequences of the use of alcohol as a bever- 
age. It was this direful commentary on 
the state of society, that moved a few men 



to concert some plan to arrest the pro- 
gress of this frightful evil. The plan was 
adopted* It was simple and efficacious, 
abstinence being the principle, and unity 
the watchword. This was the first ray 
of light.that gleamed (m this dismal gloom. 
It rose like the star of Bethlehem, and 
the wise were guided by its light. With 
its history you are familiar. That star 
has become a sua, and now sheds its daz- 
zling light over the globe. But let as 
briefly trace the history of this new re- 
formation, and thus discover what has been 
done, and what yet remains to do. 

At first, the new principle met with 
general ridicule, not only in the place 
where it was first broached, but through- 
out the Union. Ridicule, however, was 
doomed to a short existence, and oppon- 
tion assumed its j^ce. Great minds be- 
gan to look at it, and soon the most gifled 
pens and eloquent tongues where heard in 
its behalf, contending that it was not a 
mere chimera, and doomed to the short 
lived existence of the morning vapour, bat 
that its principles were component parts 
of our national character and permanent 
prosperity. By means of such instru- 
mentality, the leaden slumber that had so 
long bound the people nn delusion began to 
be shaken ofi*-4ntemperance to be viewed 
in its proper light, and its progress to be 
blocked up and opposed* 

Societies were formed in every section 
of the country, and thousands flocked 
around the stuidard of reform. 

The practice of cementiag friendship's 
bond over the liquor tumbler began to be 
discountenanced, and in many places it 
has become obsolete, and is regarded as 
belonging properly to the dark ages. 

The necessity of the use of intoxicating 
drinks as a beverage was soon abandoned, 
and public opinion decided as to their use- 
lessness and injurious efll^cts. A new in- 
terest was felt for the intemperate, and 
special means taken for their reclamation ; 
and how signal has been the success ! 
Fathers have rejoiced over reclaimed sons, 
sons over returning fathers, sisters over 
reformed brothers, and soc^y has wel- 
comed them back to virtue and sobriety. 
Those regarded as irreclaimable, have 
been '* taken by the hand,'' and in num- 
berless instances saved from the dishonored 
death of a drunkard. The cruel, unfeel- 
ing, and sottish husband, has become kind* 
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affectionate, and sober. That which was 
to many a hell, has now become a quiet, 
happy home ; and where once was naught 
but horrid oaths may liow be heard the 
voice of prayer and praise, ascending like 
grateful incense towards heaven. The 
social, intellectual, moral, and religious 
state of things has undergone great change, 
and the march of reform is onward to uni* 
versal conquest. It has encompassed sea 
and land, and is bending a world to its sway 
nor win it tire in its march until it has 
measured distance with the wide spread 
desolation of intemperance, or ceased in ef- 
fort, until every captive inebriate is released 
from the massive chains of its thraldom. 
Opposition it has met, and will yet meet, but 
its enemies may build a wall to double the 
Appenines piled on Alps, and it will scale 
it. They may dig a trench as deep And 
wide as the bottomless pit, and it will 
cross it. An enterprise that consults the 
good of all without distinction of sect, 
rank, character, calling or condition, must 
eventually commend itself to the love of 
all— and the attempt to arrest its onward 
progress, were as fruitless as to reverse 
the current of the deep and broad flowing 
Amazon. 

But while all this is true, much remains 
to be done. The battle with appetite 
and interest, ^ill be long and bitter. The 
lion of our oppositicm has been galled, but 
the dart has not yet reached his vitals^ 
his locks are yet unshorn, dark and bushy 
as the raven's, but the encounter is not 
to be abandoned untill he lies weltering in 
his gore. Humanity still -weeps over the 
the ravages of rum. The still is yet send- 
ing forth its poisonous fiery stream. Man 
still invites and tempts his fellow to drink 
of the cup of death, and the law for a pkice, 
lends its high sanction, and protects the 
traffic by its broad shield. 

How long, fellow citzens, shall these 
things continue ? Are you not convinced 1 
Is not the catalogue of crime, death and 
wo, long enough, and black enough ? Have 
too few victims been sacrificed 7 Who so 
dead to the best interests of the human 
race as to wish for the continuance of this 
soul-killing curse? I am persuaded bet- 
ter things of you. What means this 
mighty gathering of the people on this, the 
natal day of our Independence ? Have you 
not come here to declare that Cdumbia is 
not a *< a happy kmd" while intemperance 
vol. HI. — C 



exists in her borders ; that she ii not the ^ 
"land of the free" while so many are 
bound; nor yet is she the "home of the 
brave" if now we are too cowardly to 
meet this enemy? 

Or if I have mistaken your obiect, may 
I not summon you to the work by an ap- 
peal to your patriotism ? There are emerg- 
encies when it is proper to do so, and 
never, in my poor view, can it be more 
appropriate than on this memorable day. 
Is the flame of '76 entirely extinguished ? 
How long, fellow citizens, shall our coun- 
try bleed over the woes of intemperance ? 
When will that spirit animate you, which 
urged and nerved our revolutionary fa- 
thers in virtuous conflict? When shall 
the eagle of victory again mount aloft, and 
tones of acclamation ring their loud peal 
of joy at the achievenient of this great 
moral revolution? With you the great 
question is to be settled. And shall it be 
said by future historians, that the young 
men especially of our day, stood aloof 
from an enterprise like this ? No. But 
let it be written as with a pen of iron, that 
the talents, genius, and electric fire of 
young ambition, were expended in lauda- 
ble endeavours to wipe the fool stigma of 
intemperance from the world. Let it not 
be said that our glee was in the intoxica- 
tion of the flowing bowl, or that we drowned 
the bright spark of intellect in the boiling 
sea of alcohol. 

This is a bloodless revohition. The 
battle fields of Temperance are not sti*ewn 
with the bodies of the slain and dying, 
causing the tears of widows and orphans 
to flow as freely as blood did once from 
the wounds of an unfortunate husband or 
father, but all hearts rejoice whenever a 
conquest is achieved, and in the end, thi^ 
cause will have more whereof to glory, 
than all the battles that have ever been 
fought by the ambitious heroes of the past. 
And I would rather have the honor that 
will cluster around the memory of those 
who have stood forth in this holy warfare, 
than to wear the most splendid diadem 
that ever crowned a Cesar or an Alexan- 
der. Theirs was the glory of carnage 
and blood, that shall expire with time ; but 
here is glory over the emancipation of the 
immortal mind, that shall live in expand- 
ing power 

" Wb«n seas shall waste, anid skies in tmoke decay." 
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Philanthropy and patriotism make this 
warfare honorable, and virtue makes it 
just and right. It has ever been esteemed 
an honor to have been engaged in the 
great struggle for liberty. The noble 
deeds of those more noble men, who were 
used as the instruments in the purchase of 
the freedom we enjoy, are never contem- 
plated but with profound regard, and the 
iron tooth of time has not blunted the spcm- 
taneous burst of grateful emotion always 
felt at the mention of the names of Wash- 
ington, Jay, and others of the same stamp 
of character and greatness. 

And as American Independence is the 
great event in the later political history 
of the world, so the final triumph of Tempe- 
rance in America shall be acknowledged to 
be the peculiar coronal glory of its history. 

And the names of the good men, the 
lovers of their race who have founded, and 
their co-workers who have urged on this 
moral triumph, shall live in the hallowed 
recollection of millions, as names of high 
and spotless honor, when the blackness of 
darkness has long since covered the his- 
tory of its real enemies in its everlasting 
oblivion. 

Once more I summon you to this work. 
By all that is magnanimous in purpose — by 
all that is dear in the honored name of 
liberty — ^by all the virtuous motives that 
can be brought to bear on the human mind 
— by all that is holy in religion — I ask 
that you will rise in the majesty of your 
strength, and wield the mighty lever of 
moral suasion, and save your country from 
the dark, wild doom of drunkenness. Ar- 
rest the Juggernaut that is crushing the 
brightest hopes of the country and the 
church. Dam out the poisonous streams 
and save the moral heritage. Let the 
sun of your morality rise so high, that 
distant nations shall see its light, and feel 
its vivifying rays. So shall vice and dis- 
sipation give place to virtue and sobriety, 
and temperance sway her sceptre of peace 
and love over the kingdoms of the world. 

Then we may waive our " star spangled 
banner" with a prouder triumph ,• shout 
anew Columbia's happy land ; and there 
shall be heard from mountain top to nrK)un- 
tain top, one long, loud, and universal 
shout of victorious rejoicing. And me- 
thinks the angels will chant a canticle, in 
triumph of the world's deliverance from 
this foe of God and man. 



PBUCART MSETING8. 

It is known and acknowledged by every 
decent man in the community that places 
where liquors are retted are no longer 
deemed reputable. The press speaks out 
the public sentiment when it stigmatizes 
these places by the cant words of rum holes, 
groggeries, drunkeries, being more severe- 
ly indicative of their character, than the 
terms dram shops, gin palaces, taverns, 
hotels, by which they were formerly de- 
signated, when the general sentiment fa- 
vored or winked at their existence, fiut 
now they are recognised in th^ir true char- 
acter, as the most pregnant source of every 
kind of infamy, crime, degradation, beast- 
liness, and compound physical and moral 
deformity. They are so detestable, vile 
and devilish, that to measure terms with 
them or their keepers, is base and coward- 
ly. It is a question whether an inherit- 
ance of cruelty and wrong, such as a comi- 
mon liquor-bar, is to be permitted to flour- 
ish, or whether plain honest bold Englidi is 
to denounce it, coming from the press and 
mouths of the better portion of a conunu- 
nity. We have never known in such cases 
any good to result from a suppressio veri 
— a suppression of the truth — which may 
be established virtually by using dainty 
delicate terms of dissent, when hard strong 
words of condemnation are required. — 
Your clever grog weavers are the most 
contemptible wretches that can be found. 
They are the grave diggers of people who 
die by their Imnds by hundreds of thou- 
sands. They and their calling should be ren- 
dered universally and eternally infamous. 

It is to such men and places that the 
sober freemen of the city have to resort 
when they undertake the momentous and 
solemn duty of attending primary meet- 
ings, or of selecting conferees, judges, and 
so forth, by whom the kind of candidates 
and measures is decided on at the general 
elections, and the truth and purity of the 
final vote are ascertained. Custom blunts 
our senses to any wrong, but let us reflect 
how outrageous is this present necessity 
of having to attend such places for primary 
elections. A decent man, if he fulfils a 
duty, has to enter a tavern bar-room where 
the fumes of liquors are intermixed with 
the filth of bad tobacco smoke. Here he 
encounters a set of broken down, bloated, 
swearing, drunken blackguards. His eye 
is assaulted by human nature in its moat 
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revolting form; he see the daily suicide, 
in the person of the habitual drunkard. — 
His ears is invaded by profane and libidin- 
ous expressions; his nose is attacked by 
the rotten breaths of decaying drunkards, 
which rival the stench and corruption of 
the grave. Not only do these degraded 
men, thus confront the citizen, but they 
appear to think themeslves official direc- 
tors of the proceedings by virtue of their 
taking place in the tavern. Politics which 
hovers over the bar, comes home to their 
business and bosoms. They need only 
place a garrulous drunkard behind a card 
table with some brandy and water on it, 
and a chairman of the primary meeting is 
made at onc6; and any other drunkards 
present may answer as secretaries, and 
they have the nominations all to them- 
selves, unless the few sober men present 
choose to oppose their voices to the pro- 
ceedings. As orderly decent people feel 
Qtrange and uncomfortable surrounded by 
Ihese obfuscated patriots, they silently look 
on and take their own way. We know 
hundreds of citizens who never go to pri- 
mary meetings, and others who go to look 
on, from their quiet temperament, not 
wishing to interfere with an apparent 
majority of drunken candidates — for the 
alms-house. 

This is a serious evil. It is a positive 
nuisance and disgrace. As well might 
any other reputable business as politics 
take place in dram-shops whether on the 
first or second floor. We are opposed to 
mixing what is pure with what is impure. 
There should be set respectable places for 
holding these primary meetings. As well 
might they be held in a house of ill-fame 
(technically so called) as in a dram-shop; 
or in a tavern, as a dram-shop with a 
sanded spare room or two is called. — 
These places have been voted houses of 
ill-fame by every decent man in the com- 
munity. They are no longer looked upon 
as non-essential but as absolutely infamous. 
Contempt, ignominy, denunciation, traves- 
tie, ridicule — all these are weapons which 
have been used against them. Their em- 
blems — ^in the shape of liquor casks and 
bar furniture — have been burnt in the 
streets amid the enthusiasm, the flowing, 
honest shouts of hundreds and thousands. 
The press, the pulpit, drunkenness re- 
formed — ^have all attacked, exposed and 
crushed, and are continuing to crush, the 



vice of ebriety. It has not a single de- 
fender unless it be the importers of Old 
Hollands and French Brandies, and their 
adulterators, distillers, and retailers. No 
disinterested sober man thinks of uttering 
a word in defence of the trade and exis- 
tence of taverns. Why then should a 
radical form of freedom, which ig express- 
ed by a first or primary popular meeting, 
be soiled, dishonored and degraded by such 
associations? Why stick to a bad habit? 
Is there not to be found other places than 
taverns for the good and respectable work 
in question? The market place — the open 
square — the humblest shed — all are pre- 
ferable for the purpose. Could not in each 
ward a room be found for this end, dis- 
connected from drinking and drunkenness? 
Until these points are ascertained affir- 
matively, our elections and the whole range 
and structure of our politics are injured. 
The simple determination of the primary 
meeting is 'all important. It makes can- 
didates, and candidates are chosen and 
make laws. Constantly then do we see 
dishonest incompetent men representing a 
reputable community. Legislative bribery, 
corruption, ruffianism — all find their semi- 
nal principle in the place, the association, 
the influences of the primary meeting as 
now held. As the desired reform is easy 
and of urgent necessity, our citizens should 
secure it at once and effectually. We firm- 
ly believe that better men would be elect- 
ed or appointed to office, and many obvious 
and oppressive abuses in the workings of 
our political system obviated, were the 
first necessary proceeding in elections 
ame^orated, by a 'divorce' between poli- 
tics and drunkenness. 



THE COLD WATER HARVEST. 

rOUNDEB on FACT. 
BT RKV. JAMBS N017K8E. 

Chapter I.— TAe Shattered Barrel 

Passing over one of those noble moun- 
tains which render the central counties of 
Pennsylvania so very romantic, and which 
doubtless contribute so much to the 
healthiness of the whole region, a traveller 
on horseback halted near its top, close by 
a beautiful spring: (for springs — as our 
young readers may need to know, are 
sometimes found near the summit of the 
highest of them.) The day was very 
warm; it beingtHl^^J^^^ginmng of the 
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month of July, and at this season, the fer- 
tile valleys which are every where visible 
from these Jofty eminences, were waving 
their goldeh harvest, just ready for the 
cradle or sickle of the reaper. The travel- 
ler's road was by no means smooth, and 
in places it was steep, as most of the com- 
mon roads across our mountains are. As 
he proceeded upwards he became more 
and more alive to the beauties of the 
scenery which gradually spread itself be- 
fore him. He rested near the bubbling 
fountain, which seemed to invite him to 
partake of its cooling waters, and alight- 
ing from his horse, he first quenched his 
own thirst, and then encouraged his beast 
to do the same. The latter panted under 
the toil of the ascent, and the heat of a 
midsummer's day; whereupon the travel- 
ler kindly fastened the bridle-rein so that 
the animal could, while he halted, browze 
a little upon the surrounding shrubs and 
grass, and leaves of the trees, and betook 
himself to the outer side of the road where 
he sat down upon a log, for the purpose 
of leisurely surveying tjie scene before 
him. The valley with its busy population, 
and its herds of grazing cattle and sheep, 
seemed to lie almost prostrate at his feet. 
For miles in opposite directions, and across 
the plain, wherever he turned his eyes, he 
could see the industrious and cheerful far- 
mers steadily plying their various work. 
Before some, the ripened crop of rye or 
wheat laid down its heavy head, to be im- 
mediately gathered and bound into sheaves, 
by those whocarefuUy followed the reapers' 
steps. At such a time, all are alive to the 
nature of the work, and strength and ardor 
are exhibited in every face and muscle. — 
Some who had not been as well prepared as 
their neighbours to begin their harvest- toil, 
or whose grain was not so fully ripe, were 
grinding their scythes, fixing their cradles, 
mending their rakes, and making all those 
various and necessary preparations which 
might facilitate their work, whenever it 
should fairly begin. Groups were gather- 
ed in some places, in conversation; as if 
neighbours were taking a survey of their 
adjacent fields, and perhaps making en- 
gagements of mutual assistance during the 
approaching days of severe labor. 

Many thoughts of a devout nature, 
pressed themselves into the traveller's 
mind, as he observed the beautiful and in- 
teresting landscape; and not a few also. 



of those appropriate and striking passages 
of Holy Scripture, in which the inspired 
writers so happily describe the goodness, 
mercy or benignity of God, in the works 
of creation, and particularly in His pro- 
viding food from the earth, for the 8uste<- 
nance of man, and the inferior animals: 
such as these, 

O LORD, how manifold are thy works! 

In wisdom hast thou made them alL 

The earth is full of thy riches. 

Thou crownest the year with thy goodness. 

And thy paths drop fatness; 

They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness. 

And the little hills reioice on every side. 

The pastures are clotned with flocks, 

The valleys also are covered over with com; 

They shout for joy, they also sing. 

These sentiments presented themselves 
with vividness, and the uttering of them 
aloud, seemed to correspond with the 
traveller's present position. In connexion 
with these also, as he was a man of classi- 
cal education, the words of that heathetn 
poet, who dedicated his muse in part to 
agriculture, suggested themselves, 

O husbandmen! how happy, if ye knew . 
The gifts wherewith kind Heaven fkvors you! 

and as he gazed upon the delightful pros- 
pect before him, they in fact, involuntarily 
burst forth from his lips. 

While however, in such circumstances, 
the devout mind will always find occa- 
sion for gratitude to Almighty God, it is, 
at the same time, impossible to restmin 
the mind from unpleasant and painful re- 
flections upon the ignorance and blindness, 
nay, the brutishness and ingratitude of 
mankind. For how often do they who 
sow and reap, and who so abundantly re- 
ceive the rich blessings of the harvest, 
fail altogether to acknowledge the good- 
ness of that hand which bestows them. — 
"And oh how often (the traveller said to 
himself) how often have such scenes as 
these b^n defiled with the bloated and de- 
based form of the drunkard, and the close 
of such prosperous days, borne witness to 
the folly and sottishness of intoxicated and 
revelluag harvesters." 

Oppressed with these painful reflections, 
which came up with the current of his 
thoughts, and warned by the increasing 
heat of the day, that the sun had nearly 
reached the meridian, our friend turned 
away with a sigh, from the pleasant 
scenery, to reg^^u^^c^^i^ ascent of 
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the moiuitain> the summit of which as we 
before said, he had almost gained. 
. It happened however, that while oqr 
traveller was enjoying the beauties of the 
prospect before him, ^farmer had passed 
by him, also on the ascent, driving a pair 
of stoat horses, and having a barrel^ 
(apparently a full one and heavy) chained 
over the fore-axle of a wagon; the fore- 
wheels of which only the horses were 
drawing. The farmer gave a friendly 
nod of the head to the traveller, (which 
the latter returned) and drove on up the 
mountain^ 

Twenty minutes or more perhaps had 
elapsed, after the farmer had passed by 
with his load, ere our traveller, untying 
the reios of the bridle, moved also up the 
same road, choosing for a short distance 
to proceed afoot andhlead his horse. 

He had not gone far however, before he 
perceived a barrel, with one of its heads 
staved in, lying agaiust the bank on the 
inner side of the road. The barrel bore 
evident marks of many severe bruises, and 
bad apparently rolled from a considerable 
distance above with not a little speed.— 
Its sides were covered with sand and mud, 
which had gathered there, as the vessel 
eame headlong down; partly because it 
had crossed in its way several puddles 
which had been formed in the road by a 
recent rain, and partly by the issuing of a 
liquid which it had once contained. Its 
bung was gone^ and one head broken and 
pretty well splintered. The traveller 
naturally at once thought of the farmer 
who had passed with just such a load so 
short a time before; but was much sur- 
prised to find the barrel there in such a 
plight, while nothing was to' be seen of the 
farmer and his team. As he proceeded, 
he had approached close up to the frac- 
, tured and now empty vessel, and discover- 
ed by its odour that his suspicions when 
he first saw the barrel were just — it had 
contained whiskey* Being a determined 
enemy to the common use of intoxicating 
drinks, and in this case truly judging that 
the contents of the barrel before him, had 
been intended for such use, he felt dis- 
posed to rejoice An the destruction of so 
much of a maddening and poisonous drink. 
Anottf more than one playful yiew of the 
disappointment of the &rmer, and perhaps 
of bis expecting harvesters, crept into his 
thooghtB, and though a serious man and 



not too much given to mirth, he could not 
help laughing outright as soon as the 
whole truth stood vividly before his mind. 

Chapter II.— J. Good Humoured Acquaintance, 

Our friend thought himself alone upon 
the mountain-road, and finding himself 
neighbour to a distiller's cask under such 
circumstances would authorize or justify 
a little mirth in the gravest. But he was 
somewhat embarrassed when he perceived 
the farmer quietly sitting upon a rock 
which projected a little over the road, and 
only a few yards beyond him. As the 
farmer was then without his team, it 
immediately occurred to him, that some 
accident or misfortune might have befallen 
him, and that therefore there might be 
occasion for offering assistance, or at 
least sympathy. This brought back his 
thoughts to a serious tenor, for he said to 
himself — "Perhaps this fellow-traveller is 
injured, his horses may have run away 
with the wagon, and this catastrophe may 
have been occasicmed by that circum* 
stance. It would be wrong to laugh at a 
fellow-creature in any real distress." — 
Every one knows the difference between 
harmless mirth in view of human disap- 
pointments, especially when it is the in- 
terest of those who are thus disappointed, 
that it should be so, and that heartless dis' 
regard of other's misfortunes which is too 
common in the world. The latter is not 
only morally wrong, but there is conscious- 
ness in every heart not altogether callous 
to human misery, that is deserving of 
condemnation. Pope's universal prayer^ 

Teach me to feel another's wo. 

To hide the f&nlt I see; 
That mercy I to others show. 

That mercy show to me.-^ 

is a good one, and happy would mankind 
be, did they always practise according to 
it. But harmless mirth may be miscon^ 
strued, and when there is danger of this 
it is better to suppress it. So our travel- 
ler felt. 

" I see sir," said the farmer, as our 
friend approached the spot where he sat— 
"I see you are surprised, and also inclined 
to be somewhat merry." 

"I would be sorry," said the traveller 
in reply, "to indulge an ill-natured laugh 
at your expense; if you have met with an 
injury, I regret it, I do assure you. Nor 
would I be so u{g§gs^^g^^ven smile 
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at the real misfortune of any one whatever. 
But as you observed by marking my 
countenance, and perhaps by overhearing 
my uttered thoughts, without any know- 
ledge of your observation, I must admit 
that when I discovered your shattered 
whiekey barrel yonder, as soon as my first 
surprise abated, the next impulse was to 
find amusement in the entire and sudden 
disappointment of those who expected 
to use the now lost beverage. I need hard- 
ly tell you, perhaps, that I consider the 
use of such a drink as worse than useless. 
And to be candid with you — the thought 
that the purchaser and others probably 
anticipated more draughts from that bar- 
rel, the contents of which are how irre- 
coverably lost, I think would force a smile 
and perhaps a laugh from many not too 
readily disposed to fun. I must do myself 
the justice however, to add, that amid the 
rapid imaginings which forced a place 
within me, upon a sight of your battered 
barrel, the idea that many persons would 
probably by its loss, be compelled to drink 
a beverage more wholesome than whiskey 
—and that too unwillingly and only be- 
cause they could not help it — pleased me 
not a little. You are not offended, I trust' 
at such harmless imaginations, though 
they should be true in application to your- 
self." 

"I thank you for your thoughts," replied 
the farmer, "and for all the kindness you 
meant in seeing us forced to drink cold 
water without grog. Nor am I at all 
offended with your mirth, nor with your 
freedom in declaring your entire opposi- 
tion to the use of whiskey in the harvest- 
field. I have not been without misgi^ngs 
in my own mind, in regard to its propriety; 
but old habits and customs you know are 
not easily broken. I have been in the 
habit of using ardent spirits from the time 
I became a farmer, and even before that 
time; and though in my official capacity 
as Squire, (for |I am a magistrate in the 
district where my farm lies) I have often 
had occasion to dissuade others from the 
common use of ardent spirits, I have never 
thought it of sufficient importance to break 
over and oppose a long established custom, 
namely, the use of a little in the harvest- 
field, until to-day — ^nay, I may say, until 
this hour. To give you, sir, the history 
of this present trip of mine for whiskey, 
and as I now solemnly aver, the la9t I 



ever will take for such a purpose. You 
must know, that my family and some of 
my neighbours are much opposed to hav- 
ing whiskey about them. Not long since, 
indeed, several books and tracts on the 
subject of Temperance were distributed 
in the village where I reside, and more 
recently a preacher of the Gospel, the 
ardent Mr. H — , having addressed the peo- 
ple, and urged them to the practice of 
Temperance, a Temperance Society was 
formed near me. As I had not been par- 
ticularly consulted about- the thing, I did 
not feel that interest in it, which many 
exhibited. I would: nay, to acknowledge 
the truth, (which through a false shame I 
might suppress,) I felt somewhat excited 
in opposition to the Society; and while I 
determined that I would not condemn it 
openly, I resolved that I would not co- 
operate with its members. As harvest 
approached, enquiry was made ^whether 
the Squire would use whiskey in his field.* 
To this I replied that I would, for I had 
always done so, and did not see any gooct 
reason why I should change my practice. 
Accordingly I determined to purchase a 
barrel of whiskey, as usual. But the dis- 
tillery in our district being stopped, be- 
cause of the failure of its owner, I found 
I must do without whiskey or come over 
the mountain to procure it. Reserved, if 
possible, not to be disappointed, and not to 
be thwarted by trifles, but be as good as 
my word, I came over this morning and 
procured a barrel at the distillery, which 
probably you observed as you came near 
the base of the mountain. I was pui^u- 
ing my way homeward, as you perceived, 
when I passed you a short distance below 
this spot. And I was even then congratu- 
lating myself on my expedition and my 
success. On my way up the ascent above 
us, I was musing and whistling, and 
making myself joyful in anticipation of my 
safe arrival homeward with my load. In 
this mood I reached the summit, and when 
I dismounted for the purpose of locking a 
wheel, for the descent on the other side, 
to my amazement I discovered that the 
barrel was gone! In a hurry I hitched 
my team to a sapling, and came down as 
fast as I could, to ascertain what had be- 
come of it. When I found it I was at 
first a little displeased; for the disappoint- 
ment was so very sudden and unexpected, 
and I had thought^ »a,p^ifii^|yisafe, that I 
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never dreamed it would jolt off— but to be 
deceived when I had reason to believe all 
things were in a fair way to end according 
to my wishes, seemed a little too hard. — 
But like yourself, I must confess, I soon 
found a feeling of mirth creeping over me 
in spite of myself, and before you came 
up, I had tsJken a hearty laugh, at my 
folly in coming upon such an errand, and 
at my want of wit, to sit on my horse 
congratulating myself on the safety of a 
vessel which at that very moment was roll- 
ing and bouncing down the mountain. I do 
not suppose it has rolled a great way, but 
as its velocity would of course increase, 
every foot of its progress, I wonder that 
we see it at all, and that it was not dashed 
to shivers, instead of being only staved at 
one end. It must have jolted off, as the 
wagon crossed one of those ugly bars or 
water gutters, in constructing which, I 
am sure our road-makers display any thing 
else but skill. I see you smile, sir; weU 
you may — but I tell you truly, I'll never 
be caught in such a plight again, for all the 
whiskey in Tuscarora Valley. Indeed, I 
must say honestly, I begin to think this is 
providential, and that God seems to have 
ordered it so, to prevent me from injuring 
myself and others. I was only half certain 
before that I was right in coming for it, 
and now I am fully convinced it is better 
I should go home without it. The neigh- 
bours will laugh I know, but I cannot help 
that; what say you sir, had I not better 
now give up this whiskey-getting for a 
bad jobl had'nt II" 

Without waiting for a formal reply, the 
Squire, — who had become very earnest in 
his new view of the matter — jumped to 
Mb ieet; and just at the same moment the 
traveller re-mounted his horse — each to 
pursue their road up the mountain. 

Now, though the traveller was a serious 
man, (we said before) he could not help 
smiling more than once, during the pro- 
gress of the Squire's harangue, and as they 
say ^*laughing is catching," the Squire 
himself could scarcely refrain while he 
was talking, and by the time he had drawn 
near its conclusion, there was a tone of 
very considerable good humour accom- 
panying his words, so that, he had not 
proceeded many steps on the road, before 
he broke out into a right hearty good-na- 
tured '<ha ha" at his own expense. And 
as he seemed to have no objection to com- 



pany in his pleasantry, the traveller felt 
at liberty to join gently in the same^^-* 
This lasted but for a few moments, and 
allowing a little time for it to cool away,, 
the latter bethought himself of the propria 
ety of answering the query of his good 
humored companion. 

Chapter Ul,-^Not a bad qffair, after aU, 

"I am happy, my dear sir," said the 
traveller at length, <Ha see you take this 
disappointment in such good temper, and 
still better pleased to find that you con- 
sider it, in some measure as indicating 
the will of Providence that you should dis- 
continue a practice which, now in the 
judgment of a great many thinking men, is 
fraught with evil only. Indeed, if you 
will accept of my opinion on such a sub- 
ject, (and I believe you asked it a little 
while ago,) I think you would do wrong 
not to take this view of the occurrence, 
and I trust this providential disappointment 
of your plans, will be the means of leading 
you to a new course of action, in regard 
to the use and encouragement of ardent 
drinks. If indeed, God has ordered this 
afiair for the end we suppose, He will 
very shortly show you by further occur- 
rences what is your duty and your interest." 

"I'm convinced, I'm convinced," replied 
the Squire, "I'm fully convinced I was 
wrong, indeed I am; and I vow never to 
cross this mountain, or any other moun- 
tain again on such a fool's errand. While 
I was seated musing there upon the rock 
as you were approaching, a thousand 
thoughts passed through my bosom, and 
among other things 1 said to myself, 
'why did I give myself so much trouble? 
why did I put my family to so much pain? 
why displease the best of my neighbours? 
why assail my own good name? for surely 
this is but injuring my own reputation for 
naught. What object have I had in view? 
what motive has urged me? my purpose 
has been only to gratify a whim, or at 
best an old prejudice, which I ought to 
part with and yield to the influence of 
truth.' These, and twenty other such 
questions and thoughts crowded in rapid 
succession into my mind, and I could give 
them no reply pleasing to myself, or such 
as would satisfy my conscience. The fact 
is, I see now I have come on a mad errand, 
and I hope I shall go home a wiser head, 
and a better hf^bf^lPt^^t:' 
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"Yes sir, yes," said the traveller, "surely 
you will be wiser, and also I trust you 
will hereafter rise above that petty, giily 
pride, which causes so many old men to 
stand aloof from the Temperance cause, 
simply because it was not in vogue in the 
days of their youth, or did not happen to be 
advocated by their fathers. I know that 
the cause is opposed to their early asso- 
ciations of thought, their prejudices and 
modes of living. Bnt ought we not calm- 
ly to investigate every subject of a moral 
cast, when it is presented to our conside- 
ration?" 

"I see it," replied the Squire, "I see it 
all, sir, and if I do not go home with a 
better heart than I had this morning, I 
shall have a lighter one, at any rate. — 
And I am sure, I have a clearer view of 
things than I had, for God has taught me 
by this morning's experience, more than I 
learned from twenty exhortations. The 
reason however, was this, before I hard- 
ened my heart against the truth, now God 
has opened it to receive the truth, and has 
thus removed my foolish prejudice^ and 
conquered my self-sufficiency." 

During this conversation the Squire 
proceeded with a quick an^ steady step 
up the mountain, towards the spot where 
he had left his horses; indeed he moved 
with such expedition that our traveller was 
obliged to urge his steed, to keep pace 
with him. The Squire was in high spirits 
and seemed to have gathered new energy 
from the change of his mind, and from the 
discourse of his companion. He speedily 
locked the wheel of his wagon, and began 
<o desend; now smiling or half laughing, 
now cracking his whip, now seriously 
speaking to himself; and every once and a 
while glancing a pleasant look at his com- 
panion, who came on a little behind. They 
had not descended far, ere he turned upon 
his saddle and addressed his new friend thus 
— ^**My wife will have a good laugh at me, 
and so will some of my neighbours — and 
I've just been thinking how much sport 
we shall all have about this expedition 
of mine, ending in such a complete defeat. 
But never mind — though it will be the first 
dry harvest with me and with some others 
too, yet it will be a merry one for all that." 
And after a short pause he added — "We 
expect to begin to-morrow, sir, and I will 
be pleased and so will my family, I know, 
if you will tarry with us to-day. You will 



have an opportunityi th^, of eeeiikg in 
put in practice.our principle, and give it a 
fair trial, for I'm resolved upon it— we'll 
have cold water instead of whiskey,'*'^ 

The traveller replied that perhaps it 
might not be convenient for him to tarry 
so long, but that he would upon so kind 
and unexpected an invitation join the far- 
mer at dinner, and would afterwards^ as to 
his farther stay be governed by circum* 
stances. He was glad to ,find that the 
farmer's residence was not far from the 
road he intended to travel. In a short 
time they had descended the mountain, 
and continuing their route at a more rapid 
pace, during an hour or a little more, they 
reached the door of the mcmston. 

Just as the traveller dismounted, and 
was waiting for the farmer to precede him 
and introduce him to the family, he per* 
ceived that they were observed by a lively 
little girl, of perhaps twelve years of age, 
who after a brief survey ran briskly into 
the house, and he heard her exclaim a 
moment afterwards, in a cheerful voices 
clapping her hands all the while — ^*0 
'mother! mother! father has come heme 
without the whiskey-barreU— I'm so glad 
— I'm very glad; and what do you think 
mother, there is a strange gentleman with 
him. He is a stranger I know, for I 
heard him and father ask each other their 
names." 

As the pleasant remarks of the little 
girl were overheard by the father also, the 
traveller observed to him, "yon do not 
seem, sir, to be less welcome on account 
of your loss" — and the next moment step- 
ping into the house, he was introduced to 
the Squire's household. 

yhe story of the barrel was soon told, 
and among the various branches of the 
family group, both before and during the 
dinner, which wa^ soon prepared for the 
Squire and his new acquaintance, affcM'ded 
a good share of amusement to them all. 
And as it was now past the usual hour for 
dining,and the evening was near at hand, 
the traveller being again invited by the 
family, concluded to remain where he was 
until the next morning. 

Chapter IV. — Principle in Jeopardy, 

It was evening; and our traveller was 
pleased and entertained in the meanwhile, 
with the conversation of the family. The 
little daughter, gi^d*|^&l^t who ha^ 
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manifested so much pleasure when she saw 
her father return without the whiskey, en- 
gaged his attention among the rest. ♦'So," 
he said to her — ^*'my dear child, you were 
delighted that no whiskey came home to- 
day." 

"Yes sir," she replied "that I was, as 
well as mother, and all the rest; we are 
all Teetotallers, and wish and pray that 
fisither was one too." 

"But tell me," said he, "how is it, that 
you are a Teetotaller." 

"I, Sir?" she said, "why indeed you 
may think I am too young to understand 
the subject, but I have read a good deal 
about Temperance and Teetotalism, and 
mother has taken pains to explain every- 
thing to me as I read. Besides we have 
seen so much drunkenness in this neigh- 
bourhood before now, and have heard of 
so many scrapes whioh came before father 
as a magistrate, which were occeisioned 
by ardent spirits, that we are all sick of 
it. Our minister says something about it 
every now and then, and we oflen talk the 
matter over among ourselves, so that I 
hope I understand it well enough for all 
good purposes. And then too we all prac- 
tise it; so that father si^ys oftentimes, that 
we are quite too dry for him." 
. "Well my young friend," replied the 
traveller, "right glad am I to hear you 
speak so decidedly in favor of so good a 
cause. I pray God, you may ever live 
according to this principle, and commend 
Temperance by your example and by Jrour 
speech also. And we may unquestionably 
rejoice that your father is about to become 
as decided as yourself, or any other mem- 
ber of your family in advocating and prac- 
tising entire abstinence. You all perceive 
that his mind has been favorably changed 
by the event which happened on the moun- 
tain this morning, and to-morrow he in- 
tends to begin a new course in his harvest- 
field. We shall see how the principle 
will work; no doubt we shall all be pleased 
and benefited also." 

As the shadows of evening grew, the 
"hands" or reapers who had previously 
been engaged and were expected by the 
Squire for the worii of the morrow, one 
by one arrived, until quite a number of 
them were upon the premises. 

The delightful evening of a brilliant 
summer's day, which in the fertile valleys 
of the grain-growing states is so very 

VOL. III. — D 



grateful and refreshing to the weary bus- 
bandman, invites to social converse, as an 
agreeable afterpiece to the daily toil. — 
And at such a time, who has not been a 
witness of the pleasant chit-chat and jovial 
discourse of the weary laborers? On this 
occasion a debate arose between different 
parties, in regard to the necessity and 
utility of ardent spirits in the harvest-field. 
During the previous day some had used 
it, and some had not, and each one argued 
the point in dispute, according to his expe- 
rience or his appetite. For the most part 
the common use of ardent spirit, was con* 
demned — but some had one reason and 
some another for the defence of its use in 
the field. Among the group there we're 
two or three who expressed their satisfac- 
tion that the Squire had certainly provided 
a plentiful supply for his hands. 

"I know," said one,- who had evidently 
been using it during the day, and whom 
we shall call by his real name, Jokri — "I 
know that he went to Tuscarora this 
morning for a barrel of the good thing — 
at least he was to go; for I heard him say 
that he would go, only t'other day." 

"So did I"^— said a second speaker, 
"and as I was harvesting this morning at 
Marion's, I saw him passing right smart, 
with his wagon towards the mountain. — 
I guess he has got it. Besides, I was near 
the road as he passed, and though he said 
nothing there was a pleasant look upon his 
face which as good as said to me — ^you 
know where Fm going and for what? — 
And so, though I did not see the barrel, 
(for he must have come back while we 
were at dinner,) yet I'm sure he has it; 
that is, if it could be got at the still-house." 
"Let us ask," said a third one. "Agreed," 
said another. — Without much delay ih^te- 
fore, inquiry was made about the whiski^yl 

"Squire," said John — **did you go for 
a barrel of whiskey to-day?" 

"Ay," said the Squire, "I did and got 
it." 

"Thaf« right," said the other, "I knew 
you would be as good as your word. And 
now Squire, since all is well, what say you 
to our having a drop at once, just to know 
its quality, ha? what say?" 

"A drop of whiskey!" said the Squire, 
"I must tell you honestly, I've not got one 
drop to give you." 

"Got none!" said John. "Got none; 
•got none!" said l^e^fe^g^^^^thiiyl and 
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others who felt any interest in the inquiry. 
"Why Squire," said John— "how is this! 
in the name of common sense, tell us — just 
now you said you had got whiskey, and 
now you say you have not got it.** 

"I did, and I did not." said the Squire. 

"You did and you did not!" replied John, 
quite anxious and nervous — "do tell us 
Squire, how do you mean?" 

"Exactly what I said just now," replied 
the Squire — "I did and I did not get it." 

"Well you hear him!" said John— "if 
that don't beat all natur! In fact I'm 
upsot, Squire— I can't understand you." 

Chapter V.— Qutie a quandary. 

During the progress of the foregoing 
dialogue, the rest of the waiting hands 
were gathered close around, some with 
evident anxiety depicted on their counte- 
nances, more or less as they desired the 
matter to end. Some were only amused 
at the trouble of John and his party. The 
latter, observing that their anxiety had 
this e£fect upon their companions, were 
rendered the more anxious to unravel the 
mystery (tf the afiair. The worthy Squire 
was indeed placed in somewhat of adilemma 
^d it behooved him to make use of a little 
vkill and stratagem, to prevent the out- 
breaking of any discontent on the part of 
those upon whose labor he was to depend 
in a measure, for the gathering of his 
harvest. He thought it best therefore, to 
carry on the joke he had begun, a little 
further, if necessary, and thus if possible 
to soothe the disappointment of John and 
his like-minded comrades. They had 
lirose and still remained upon their feet, 
as if quite earnest to know the real state 
of the case. 

"Pray Squire,** said moro than one, ^Hio 
tell us what you mean*** 
**l meant what I said,** replied the Squnre. 

"No doubt you did," said John, the chief 
speidLer, in reply — ^"But Squire, will you 
now tell us what you meant, when you said 
what you meant. That is the thing?" 

"Yes," said the Squire — "as I said be- 
fore — I got a barrel of whiskey; I obtain- 
ed it at the Gap distillery — but I've not got 
it after all. 

"Well done! Squire;" said John, "you're 
a real Yankee, Squire, a real riddle-maker, 
any how." 

"Not I," replied the Squire— "I oh- 
laintd the barrel, but I did not bring it 



home — ^is there any mystery in that? 
John." 

"You sold it," said John. 

"No, I did not." 

"Did you give it away?" 

"No, not f." 

"Well then," said John— <<what did you 
do with it?" 

"I did nothing with it, but bring it home- 
wards," said the Squire— "I helped to put 
it on my wagon, and there I left it." 

"And what," said John, "did you do 
with your wagoni" 

"The horses brought it home;" mid 
the Squire, "there it stands" — (pointing 
to it.) 
"And Where's the whiskey?" — said John. 

"Where I wish it was," said the Squire. 

"Where's that?" 

"I can't tell exactly," said the Squire, 
"but I'm sure it will never be put to a 
better use." 

"Well here is a mysterious affiiir," said 
John^*"You did not see the barrel — ^yotx 
did'nt see the whiskey — and you didn't 
give it away — ^you didn't drink" it?— I 
gu€8» not. Squire — did jfcw?" 

"Something drank it," said the /Squire 
— ^'Hhe barrel was emptied before I reach- 
ed the top of the mountain." 

'^Something drank the harreUfulHV 
said John— "Why Squire, what a likely 
story! any how, if it did, it must have been 
a hig somethings I guess. Did ever!-^ 
did ever you hear the like! But Squire, 
Where's the barrel — let's see that— that 
will tell; is all gone." 

"Yes" said the Squire, "all; its all gone, 
the barrel as well as the whiskey. The 
barrel went the same way as the whiskey, 
it was used up too." 

"Amazing!" said John — ^"Did ever." 
And in astonishment he raised his hands 
and eyes, and stood silent for a moment, 
quite lost. Curiosity, however, stimulaled 
by the hope of not loising all his grog on 
the morrow, especially after the Squire 
had confessed that he had purchased a 
barrel for the use of his harvesters, soon 
unloosed his tongue again. 

"Well but Squire," said he persisting, 
"tell us the story of your barrel of whis- 
key; tell us all about it; come Sqtiire," 
added he coaxingly; "you say the barrel 
went the same way as the whiskey; pray 
what way was that?" 

"The righ|giWl^,\i»id the Squiie. 
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"Then it must have been drunk*^'^ 
(drank) "I guess." 

"No wonder," replied the Squire, "that 
a barrel /uH of whiikey should be drunk;^^ 
(intoxicated) "it acted likedrunky I should 
think; I wish you had seen it." 

"Why, what did it do?" 

"It took a spree," said the Squire, 
humorously. 

"It took a spree! the barrel took a 
spree!" said John — ^''did ever-— did ever!— 
Why Squire, you're a^very Solomon this 
evening. The barrel took a spree! a good 
note! verily, a good note! the barrel! the 
Squire's * barret in a spree! hurrah for 
the barrel! hurrah for the Squire with his 
barrel in a spree!"— Huided he tossing his 
hat halif out of his hand around his head 
in his mirth, and twisting himself merrily 
about — ^^^hurrah for the Squire! hurrah for 
his barrel! the Squire and his barrel in a 
spree." "Ay," added he again, taking 
up the last words — "its like enough the 
Squire wiu in a spree — and therefore, he 
ean't tell us what became of the barrel; 
and now he wants to get off, I guess, with 
this here likely story. Squire (after a 
short pause,) "now tell us, have you not 
been in a spree." 

**Yes, in more than one — ^in some too 
many," said the Squire. 

"There! you're o^again," said the other 
— "why. Squire, you are quite fUnny to- 
night." 

"The ftin is all on your own side," said 
the Squire, with a serious look; "I have 
answered every question you have put to 
me, and answered them truly, too, I do 
assure you. You make the fun John," 

"Fun, or no fun," said John, "the truth 
is plain — Squire, you want to get off. 

^'Haw.getoffl'' 

"Why get off from giving grog to-mor- 
row." 

"As to that," replied the Squire, "I am 
off — that's clear. I've got no whiskey, 
and there is no whiskey to be had, what 
shall we do John?" 

"i>o mtkoui i^," said several voices. 

"Not so fast, not so fast, gentles, if you 
please;" said John, "Grog, say I, if it is 
to be had, that is, provided it is comeat- 
able, but if it be not, we must do without 
it; at least we must try — I s'pose. But 
now, tell us Squire, do, what became of 
the barrel." 

"Jt broke its head," said the Squire. 



"Like as not," said some one- standing 
by; "like as not if it was on a spree, that's 
nothing uncommon." 

"Hush'/ (said John quite hastily) "hush, 
I say. I want to know what became of 
the barrel. Where did it go? Squire, if 
you please; I must know, just to satisfy 
my conscience, you see!" 

"It went the road it came before," re- 
plied the Squire. 

"What road was that?" 

"Backwards — downwards as whiskey 
commonly goes." 

"Do you mean, the barrel went down." 

"Yes, whiskey, barrel and all." 

"Oh! now I see," said John, "the barrel 
got off before you reached the top of the 
mountain, and it rolled down the mountain, 
did it?" 

"Ay, it did." 

"I'm very sorry about it," said John, 
"very. How did it happen. Squire? it 
was a great loss, sartinly, that whole bar- 
rel of whiskey; how did it come to rofl?" 
"By its gravity,'' said the Squire, "which 
made it a broken vessel pretty soon." 

"Do you mean its gravity destroyed it, 
Squire?" 

"Yes, which it lost however in a short 
time; for when it was found, it was light 
enough." 
"Tell us all about it," said several voices. 

"Well," said the Squire "to make a 
long story short, I went over the Tusca- 
rora mountain this morning to the Gap 
Distillery, for a barrel of whiskey to 
treat my harvesters, according to promise. 
Tike ba/rel was paid for and put on my 
wagon— «s we thought securely enough; 
but before I reached the summit it jolted 
off. I knew nothing of it at the time, but 
was pleased enough all the way along, thkt 
we should have the whiskey to-morrow. 
When I dismounted to lock a wheel, I 
discovered that the barrel was missing. 
Upon this, I went back a piece, and found 
it broken and the whiskey out. So you 
perceive," (added he) "the question is 
not, my friends, whiskey or no whiskey 
to-morrow — ^for whiskey we cannot have; 
and we shall be compelled to do without 
it. But as I endeavoured to keep my 
promise, and have lost my money and 
labor into the bargain, I consider myself 
exonerated from all blame in the case. 
But to tell you my honest conviction, my 
friends, I am persuaded that the hand ot 
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Providence was in the, affair; it was not 
altogether chance. Indeed it seemed to 
me, almost as soon as the barrel was lost, 
that a voice told me it was right it should 
be so. I felt as if I had been sinning 
against God, in my resolute purpose to 
have whiskey to-morrow, and the more 
I think of it, the more I am convinced 
that we shall all be better, and do better 
without it." 

"Yes, we'll do without," said several 
voices— "we'll do without it." 

"As for me," said John, "since it must 
be so, I submit, but to be honest, I confess 
Fm sorry the whiskey was lost. The 
Squire has done his duty, and couldn't 
help it — and there let the matter rest." 

So saying, John submitted to the loss 
of his whiskey, and sat down in a tolerable 
good humor, all things considered. But 
his fellow-harvesters did not let him escape 
without some good jokes, which however, 
he did not take amiss. 

Chapter VI. — The end is peace and joy. 

Our traveller had been an undesigned 
listener to the foregoing conversation, and 
felt happy in congratulating the Squire, 
when an opportunity occurred, upon the 
agreeable termination of an afliiir which 
at first seemed to be embarrassed with 
considerable difficulty. 

By this time, the hour of rest had near- 
ly arrived, and according to custom, the 
lady of the house called together the family 
and girests, for the purpose of worshipping 
God, before they would return to rest. — 
The Squire was professedly a religious 
man, and feared God with his household,^ 
though like many other good men, he had 
before been under the influence of preju- 
dice, which blinded his understanding and 
prevented him from judging correctly of 
his duty, at least in regard to the cause 
and the practice of Temperance. On this 
occasion, a respectful proposal being made 
to our traveller (whose true character the 
Squire and his family had discerned in 
their intercourse with him) to conduct the 
devotions of the evening, he consented; 
and pleased with the events of the day, he 
seized the opportunity of referring to the 
subject, in a brief exhortation. John who 
had been so earnest in inquiring for "the 
barrel," was soothed into complete acqui- 
escence in his disappointment, and con- 



fessed his sati^ction with the discourse, 
and also with the subsequent prayer. — 
"Well," said he, as he was retiring, "whis- 
key and prayer sometimes go together — 
but very generally one crowds out the 
other. Somehow I've caught the notion 
from Mr. — , yonder, that prayer without 
whiskey is best after all." 

"Good-night, good-night, John," said 
the Squire— "pleasant dreams and refresh- 
ing slumber to you." "Thank you sir," 
said John, and was soon lost in sleep. 

After a night of undisturbed repose, how 
happy was the Squire and his family, how 
glad the hearts of his wife and children, 
and how pleased the laborers themselves, 
with the prospect the day opened before 
them! and when the morning prayer and 
early breakfast were concluded, cheerful 
and earnest they proceeded to their toil. 

The traveller could tarry no longer, 
being desirous of reaching his home many 
miles distant, ere the night should fall 
again. He bade his new acquaintances an 
a^ctionate farewell, receiving from them 
in return, the strongest assurance they 
would never forget him. He took the 
occasion, however, before he departed of 
offering them a copy of a song, as 

A HARVEST HOME. 

*Ti8 heard o'er the plain, 

*Tis beard on the mountain — 
The voice of JEHOVAH a^ain and again — 

He speaks in the rain, 

He speaks at each fountain : 
" Be WATKa your beverage, children of men." 

** My rain-bearinff cloud 

" Is pregnant wim treasure, 
** Reviving parch'd nature, again and again ; 

" Each drop speaketh loud, 

" As the arch it doth measure, 
** * Pure water's your best drink, O children of 
men.' 

** The bow in the sky 

** My promise doth show, 
** That seed-time and harvest shall fail not again; 

" Now floods from on high 

*' With mercies o'erflow, 
^ To earth and its nations, the children of men. 

«• Behold ye the flower! 
** What ffiveth it birth? 
**What blesseth the springing of it and the grain? 
" Withheld is the shower 
" That freshens the earth! 
"' Soon dieth the hope of the children of men. 

Digitized by ^^OOyl(^ 
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** The snow when it oometh 

" Profuse all around 
** To soften the clods frozen stiff o*er the plain, 

" Water' » purity sheweth ; 

** Shows health to abound 
** And strength in cold-water to beast and to men. 

** The sleep-giving night 

*• For you hath a voice, 
** When morning awaketh in triumph again 

** Her dew shining bright 

^ Bids nature rejoice 
•* With pearly clear water — sweet beverage of 
men. 

«• And list to the fell 

** Of yon cataract near, 
^ Whose 9tream dasheth headlong ever amain, 

** Its trumpet-toned call 

" Borne swifl to the ear, 
•* Is 'Water's a joyful drink, children of men.' 

** Storm, vapor and cloud 

** With dew, snow and rain, 
'*And river and streamlet, again and again 

^ Are speaking aloud 

** Nor speaking in vain, 
** * Make water your cojuitant <h:ink, children of 
men.' 

"The fruit of the still 

** Is not for the mower — 
** No blessing is in it ; the curses of Cain 

"Yeinitfuiai 

'* Both to reaper and sower, 
•* 'TIS not seed, 'tis not bread to the childrcsn of 
men. 

■* When harvests mature 

^ And reapers are ready, 
** And rejoice in bringing their sheaves home 
again, 

*• Ye toilers be sure 

**• Ye hold yourselves steady ; 
** Forsake not cold-water the ^strong drink' of 

MEN." 

From mountain to mountain 

Sound truth so divine. 
Yes, spread it abroad : sing again and again, 

** Water eweeifrom the fountain^ 

" Not whitkey^ not wine, 
** Cold Water, our best drink, God's free gift O 
men!" 

Not many days after, our friend the 
traveller received from the Squire, ac- 
cording to a promise given before they 
separated, a letter^ from which the follow- 
ing is an extract: . 

" I bless God that he deprived me of 
that barrel of whiskey. It was a profit- 
able loss indeed. The day you left us 
turned out to be one of the happiest of our 
Jives. We had no quarrels; no high words; 
no profanity; no indecent words or gestures; 
no contention of any sort. All was done 



weU and in time. My work was better 
finished than ever before; and when 
evening came we were as pleased and as 
contented as when we began our toil in 
the morning. My wife and children are 
delighted with the result of our firtt 
Temperance harvesting; and they and I 
have resolved we will use only cold water 
ever hereafter. Some of our neighbours 
also express their great satisfaction with 
such a measure, and propose to unite with 
me in efforts to banish the use of alcohol 
from our harvests entirely. I shall join 
the Temperance Society, if I live until its 
next meeting. I must not omit to men- 
tion that John — ^who seemed at first so 
much grieved at the loss of the ^ whole 
barrel of whiskey,' affirms himself as 
much, nay, even more pleased with the 
trial of temperance in practice, than he 
was when you presented it to him in theory. 
He has been singing your song all day, 
and every day since, and declares he will 
have it repeated 'again and again' at 
every harvest, as long as he labors. — 

"Farewelli may the Almighty bless you 
and yours." 

TEMPERANCE PLEDGE. 

The following extract is touching and 
truthful. 

There are sensations of thrilling interest 
connected with the signing of this pledge, 
which heroes well might envy, and rich 
men give their gold to buy. Why, on 
that very page, disfigured by the unskilled 
lettering of a ploughman's hand, there are 
tears of such intense and exquisite delight, 
as unsophisticated Nature weeps when her 
emotions are too strong for smiles. 

Upon that page, perhaps, the fond and 
faithful wife is gazing heedless of the pass- 
ing crowd. Her thoughts go back to the 
dark ruined home she has jus|t left without 
a hope, and to her poor babes, who, weak 
with hunger, wept themselves to sleep. — 
With borrowed cloak to hide her destitu- 
tion, she stole out at the dark hour, and 
mixing in the crowd, found place amongst 
her fellows in poverty and distress, who 
came at least to hear of a strange but 
simple plan for calling back such wander- 
ers as her husband long had been. And 
no V she listens most intently, for the lan- 
guage is all such as comes home to her 
experience, and is level with her under- 
standing. The speaker must have known 
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her case. He tells of hope ! but no—that 
neyer can be hers 1 If he were here— 
perhaps— and then a deep, deep sigh bursts 
from her lips; but she listens still, and 
more intently, to the speaker's moving 
words, until her heart becomes too full ; 
and she looks round to see if any amongst 
her neighbours — for of friends she has 
none left — are there to profit by those 
words of touching truth. What ails the 
woman? Whom has she seen amongst 
the crowd? Her cheek is flushed with 
burning crimson, and her eyes are bright 
with living fire. It is — it must be him ! 
She cannot be mistaken in her* husband's 
form, still beautiful to her. Far back 
amongst the crowd he stands with folded 
arms, his gaze intent upon the speaker's 
face. No smile of thoughtless folly flits 
across his brow, but a deep earnestness is 
stamped on every feature as he gazes on. 
But what is that which moves him now ? 
A simple tale of woman's truth. The 
wife beholds him dash the tear-drop from 
his eye. A gathering mist is in her own, 
but she forgets it all ; nothing is present 
with her but that other self— that life in 
which alone she lives. Alas! it is all 
over : the speaker ceases, and the company 
break up. The wife waits anxiously the 
moment when her husband shall withdraw, 
thinking to join him at the door ; yet fear- 
ing to intrude too hastily upon his softened 
feelings, she stands patiently resigned, 
with folded arms upon her breast, pushed 
here and there by the receding crowd, 
no one of whom takes note of her or hers. 
Still there is something to be done beside 
the platform where the speaker stands, 
and numbers gather to the spot. A book 
is opened — ^a pen is ofifered — a kind and 
friendly voice invites the company to sign. 
Make way ! the figure of a man advances 
from behind. Make way ! for wonder 
glances forth from every eye. Behind 
that figure is a female form — a shadow — a 
pale faded thing, so feeble that she cannot 
stand, but leans upon his shoulder with 
one clasping arm. *< There ! I have sign- 
ed !" exclaims the man ; " no^, my wife, 
come home, and let us pray to-night." — 
Stop but one moment. What a hand is 
hers ! so thin, and trembling ; yet she 
grasps that pen as if it were a r^ of iron, to 
inscribe deep words of mercy in the rock 
for ever. They pass away together — ^that 
penniless and friendless pair, strong in 



each other's truth, rich in each other's 
love. Weeks glide away — months— or 
perhaps a year; and they are seen to- 
gether now, so happy ! with their rosy 
children, standing at their cottage door — 
their blazing fire, and clean swept hearth, 
and plenteous table spread within. 

Such are the scenes which cheer on 
every hand the laborer in the temperance 
cause, and if this passing sketch convey 
a slight idea of the interest excited by 
such scenes, what must be that of enter- 
ing into the details of family and individual 
history, where all things temporal and 
etemd are at stake, and all hang as it 
were upon the transcript of a single name? 



For Um Cold Water Mafasine. 
PITY. 

If there is any one particular field, more 
than another, for the exercise of this af- 
fection towards other of our fellow bein^s^ 
if there is one particular class who truly 
deserve its balm ; that space, is opened, 
that class is shewn by the situation of the 
poor inebriate. The sympathetic expres- 
sion, « What a pity !" is very often, (and 
justly) called out by a view of temporal 
loss or deprivation, or by some minor un- 
pleasant situation ; but how very little is 
true pity manifested, or exercised towards 
the deluded man who has fallen a victim 
to intemperance ! How much oftener do 
we see such an one passed by with scorn, 
jeers, and contempt, rather than the least 
feeling of heart-felt pity shewn towards 
him, or manifested in his behalf. Indeed 
we are told by many, as the poor, tattered, 
enslaved man is seen reeling from side to 
side through the street, or perhaps falling 
and lying in the road a companion with 
the brute creation, that he is beneathy and 
not worthy our jiotice^ and below any ap- 
pearance or entertainment of regard by us. 
But can this be so ? We admit indeed 
that he has fallen, greatly fallen, from the 
life and manly pride that should animate 
him, from the moral dignity that should 
inspire him ; but reflect a moment or two 
upon the probable cause of this fall, upon 
the probable instruments of deceit used in 
his destruction, and then judge if there be 
no sympathy warranted towards him. 

Who are those now surrounding the in- 
toxicated man, and joining in the laugh 
and jeer against him ? perhaps the veijr 
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ones who pressed l^n him the first cup 
of the ruinous curse now pending o'er him ! 
perhaps the very ones that drew him by 
their persuasions, and tempting induce- 
ments into the current that has swept him 
onwarxl, through the mill that has ground 
him to enervated servitude, and even into 
the gutter, now the receptacle for his worn 
and almost ruined frame. Which then of 
the two is the more deserving of your con- 
tempt, when looking at such a case, the 
object before you! or he who may be 
standing by joining in the insult and abuse 1 
Bttt we ask not for contempt towards any, 
we plead only for the poor, forsaken, db- 
csivED inebriate ! He is yet a man, 
though disrobed perhaps by his persecutors 
of all manly virtue. He may but lately 
have been as free, as noble, as generous 
as any one you may love to name as friend. 
He has been deluded by those beings in 
human shape, who strive to entwine within 
their grasp all that by their enticements 
can be deceived — ^but still, '^ whilst there 
is life there is hope" — he may be raised 
from the degraded position in which you 
now see him, he maybe clothed again in 
manly robes, and fitted to be an associate 
with the best of society, he may yet be 
raised to useful life on earth, and hope of 
Joy and happiness hereafter ! Oh ! then 
look with pity upon all such that yon may 
chance to meet, extend a helping hand to 
redeem them from the slavery of intoxi- 
cating drink, let them at least see that a 
desire is felt for their return, and you do 
that that shall prove a blessing to your 
fellow men, and be rewarded by a blessing 
to yourself from Him who looks with 
pleasurable delight upon the humblest in- 
struments of good. 



MIIVBRAL WATERS AND BATHING. 

Rbcreation, amusement, health, are 
words of course at this season : with some, 
while telling of their intended trip to 
Brandywine, or Bedford, or Saratoga, or 
to the Warm and Hot Springs of Virginia, 
or to the sea shore, or to the Lakes ; with 
others, while expressing their regret that 
pressing professional or business engage- 
ments keep them at home ; and with a 
third party who console themselves for 
their stationary condition by the amusing 
sketches of places and characters, with 
which they are entertained in the epistol- 



ary communications of their travelling 
friends. Greeting each and all parties, 
we invite their attention to a few remarks 
which are nearly as applicable to those 
who are chasing after health abroad, as 
to those who are running away from it by 
their fretting and fooling at home. 

Two of the chief means by which Hy- 
giea dispenses her benefits to those of her 
votaries who visit mineral springs and wa- 
tering places generally, are, bathing, and 
drinking the waters of the famed fount. 
The benefits from the first, or bathing, 
are mainly referable to ablution and the 
effects depending on the temperature of 
the bath, rather than to any mineral im- 
pregnation in the water. Of course, the 
citizen, doomed to keep the limits, can as 
well enjoy the bath, as he who climbs the 
Alleghany, or immerses himself in the 
water of the Atlantic Ocean. What are 
called medicinal baths, may, indeed, from 
the influence of faith, produce wonderful 
results, in the same manner as miracles 
have been wroUght, in periods of super- 
stition, at fountains which have been hal- 
lowed by some patron saint. Their natu- 
ral efiicacy was improved by their super- , 
natural reputation. They were really 
salutary, because they were supposed to 
be sacred. It was the imputed holiness 
of the well which gave it in a great pica- 
sure its healing quality. 

The priests of paganism knew how to 
turn natural gifls and phenomena to ac- 
count, in favour of superstition, when they 
erected temples near or over a mineral or 
thermal spring, and made the invalids 
who came to invoke the assistance of their 
favourite god, undergo a regular course of 
bathing. An arrangement of this kind is 
still evident in the ruins (^ the temple of 
Jupiter Serapis, near Naples. The warm 
sulphurous water of an adjoining spring 
is diverted into basins, in which the sick 
and infirm, and, on occasions, we may 
presume, the priests themselves and the 
attendants of the temple, bathed. 

The necessity of cutaneous abstersioa 
to comfort and health, seenw to have been, 
and still to be, more generally admitted 
by the half civilized people of southern 
Europe and of Asia; than by those who 
boast largely of their refinement and know- 
ledge, such as the Anglo-Saxons and An- 
glo-Americans. Even they who visit the 
places where bathing is reji^^j^i^rformed, 
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are too indolent to adopt the practice, and 
they carry home with them the dust and 
perspirable matter accumulated on their 
skin during the journey. What a com- 
mentary this upon their search after 
health ! One would imagine that from 
their conduct they entertained a medical 
theory similar to that of a tribe inhabiting 
the Great Desert in Africa, and who are 
thus noticed by a modern traveller : " No 
people have more aversion to water than 
the Tauricks generally have. Even in 
performing their necessary purifications, 
which require that a man should wash in 
a particular way before his prayers, tiiey 
avoid water and make use of sand. Many 
attempts were made by us to discover the 
reason why they kept themselves in such 
a dirty state ; but to all our inquiries we 
obtained the same answer, ' God never in- 
tended that man should injure his health 
if he could avoid it ; water having been 
given to man to drink and cook with ; it 
does not agree with the skin of a Taurick, 
who always falls sick after much washing.' 
It were most earnestly to be wished that 
an approximation to habits of this kind 
should doom the ofiender to a residence 
in the Great Desert, as the proper asso- 
ciate of his fellow savages." 

If a person who is obliged to stay at 
home during the summer, should regularly 
take a warm bath ^t from 92® to 96^ 
twice a week, about an hour before dinner, 
and rub his skin with a coarse towel or 
sponge dipped in salt water every morn- 
ing on rising, he will, as far as regards 
bathing, have little cause to envy his 
more fortunate travelling friend for the 
advantages which this latter may be pre- 
sumed to enjoy at some famous mineral 
spring. Nor need this tarry-at-home per- 
son despair of deriving benefit from drink- 
ing every morning early, and at noon, a 
tumbler full of the water from his own 
spring or adjoining river, with the addition 
thereto of a saline substance, such as a 
few grains of common salt, or a tea-spoon- 
ful of Epsom with a few grains of magne- 
sia. Should the water have previously 
contained earthy matters, rendering it 
unpalatable, or disagreeing with the sto- 
mach ; or should it offend and lie heavy 
on the stomach in consequence of its cold- 
ness, it should be boiled, and then drunk 
of a temperature either of the atmosphere, 
or tepid or warm, as personal experience 



has ascertained to be most salutary; still 
adding, however, the ingredients above 
mentioned. We should, for ourselves, 
have great faith in the pure water itself, 
without any addition, the more especially 
if all spirituous and fermented liquors 
were to be abstained from at the same 
time. Let our staid citizen put himself 
on this course of bathing and drinking 
mineral water, as above, for six weeks or 
two months, keep good hours, take a walk 
in a public square or in the precincts of 
the city in the morning, and in the even- 
ing before the dew begins to fall, and we 
will venture to assure him that he will be 
able to advantageously compare notes, as 
to the state^of his health and spirits, with 
very many of his friends, when they shall 
have returned from their trip to the 
springs or the sea shore. 



TO SUBSCRIBERS AND FRIENDS. 

Our present number, the first of a new 
volume and of an improved series, has 
been delayed be3rond the exact day of 
publication, owing to our new arrange- 
ments requiring more time for thieir com- 
pletion than we anticipated. We are now 
however fairly under weigh, and shall issue 
our numbers henceforth regularly at the 
commencement of each month. 

Encouraged by former success, and 
feeling certain of having secured decided 
improvement for the future,, copies of this 
No. will be sent to many of our friends 
whose names are not yet on our list as 
regular subscribers, and all who retain 
the copies so left will be understood as 
thus subscribing for the year, and will be 
booked accordingly. 

Believing the promise, that the waterers 
shall be ioatered^ applies well to the con- 
ductors of the Cold Water Magazine, 
we have cast aside fear, and shall press 
forward with fresh vigor ^^tjjif, good cause* 
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ADDRESS DELIVEEED JULY 4th. 1843. 

Vt FETER I. CLARK, ESQ. 



[The following powerful address on the 
subject of Temperance, by Peter I. Clark, 
Esq. of Flemington, was delivered before 
B crowded audience, in the Presbyteriaa 
church of Allentown, N. J., on the 4th of 
July last, and is now published by request 
of the people of that, his native place.] 

The inheritance of civil and political 
liberty which has been transmitted to us 
by our fathers, the grateful remembrance 
of which is attested on this consecrated 
day« by the solemn assemblies of the peo- 
ple throughout this, immense republic, is 
a trust which has fallen into our hands to 
execute. In the performance of this re« 
sponsible and interesting duty, we natural- 
ly revert to the sacrifices which were made 
for its attainment, and the wisdom and vir- 
tue which were exercised in throwing 
around it securities for its stability and 
permanence. As faithful guardians of this 
great trust, in devising the best means for 
its perpetuity, let us borrow light from their 
example. 

If to attain it, no sacrifices were too 
great, save^that of their integrity; and to 
secure it, no ''compromise was suffered 
with principles against which they had 
contended; so let it be with us in the 
means which the wisdom and the benevo- 
lence of the best men in our country, in 
the providence of God, are now using to 
defend, secure, and perpetuate it in all its 
primitive strength and beauty. 

Among these means are Temperance 
principles carried out by Temperance 
organizations, upon the safe and pure 
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pledge of total abstinence from all intoxi- 
cating dnnk as a beverage. 

They regard the personal independence 
and true dignity of man, without which 
there can be no genuine national independ- 
ence. 

We are truly in the midst of a mighty 
moral revolution; a revolution not indeed 
changing the features of our constitution of 
government; but aflecting all our great 
moral and social interests among ourselves, 
and relatively our standing in the scale of 
nations. The glory of a people is in the 
practical purity of its morals. "It is 
righteousness that exalteth a nation." — 
These are its bulwarks, its high towers of 
defence. Better be under the forms of 
despotism with these, than nominally un^pr 
the freest government on earth, with the 
soul debased by vicious excitement. It 
is forcibly and beautifully said by Burke, 
"that it is ordained in the eternal consti- 
tution of things, that men of intemperate 
minds cannot be free; their passions forge 
their fetters." 

The vice of intemperance had inoculated 
our community more deeply and exten- 
sively than casual observation would seem 
to warrant; its evils were long felt and 
deplored, before an efficient remedy was 
prescribed. Temperance societies are but 
the embodiment of principles, long acting 
on the minds of the Christian patriots of 
our land; like our declaration of indepen- 
dence, which was the result of the great 
principles of constitutional liberty which 
had grown up, and been nurtured in the 
elements of government which entered 
into our colonial establishments. 
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Whether there would have existed a 
necessity for Temperance organizations, 
if the element of Alcohol had not been 
manufactured in a separate form, is a 
speculative inquiry, more curious than 
useful, and does not enter into a considera- 
tion of the duties and obligations which 
belong to us. God for wise purposes has 
permitted the vice of intemperance to 
afflict the earth for a season, and the 
actors to be the instruments of light and 
reformation to those now, and hereafter 
to come on the stage of life. These actors 
have returned from a mission to the once 
fabled Upas^ they have breathed its poi- 
sonous exhalations, reeled under their 
poison, but have not fallen in death — they 
have returned, and they bring you the re- 
port that Golgotha is written on the dark 
field of its desolation! 

The great social principle, that society 
has an inherent right to protect itself, is 
admitted by all, and I feel assured that it 
could not be better commended as a prac- 
tical truth, than in the institution of Tem- 
perance societies. They are designed to 
prevent men from injuring themselves, and 
by appeals to them in the language of 
reason and kindness, to enlist them in the 
cause of tteir own preservation. 

No laws of the state are adequate to 
reach the evils we inflict upon ourselves. 
They would be vain and nugatory. Such 
would be a law against suicide. You can- 
not deter men from the commission of 
this crime, by visiting penal consequences 
upon their families or estates. 

And I would ask, if in the intoxicating 
cup is not found the great suicidal weapon 
of our land; and while human laws ac 
knowledge their impotency to strike it 
from the murderer's hand, shall society 
sleep over its bloody field? 

Suppose your property in danger from 
the midnight robber or incendiary, do you 
not organize for its protection: and when 
the dearest interests of our brethren for 
thne and eternity are at stake, shall we do 
nothing? Oh, what heart amongst us has 
not throbbed with the vain, but generous 
emotion to call back from the sleep of the 
grave the noble spirits, our companions in 
days lang syne, and to introduce them to 
the light, love and liberty of the day in 
which we live! 

Some good men for a while doubted the 
expediency of associations, to put down 



the particular vice of intemperance, in 
stead of rallying as they contended, upoi 
the gospel and the influence of the church 
No one will dare to deny to these blessei 
influences all power in the hands of 6cm 
for the promotion of human happiness 
but I would reverently ask if the blessing 
of the Most High is not to be expected 
in the use of all laudable means devisee 
in dependence on him for the same end? 

It is not pretended that there is a di vin 
command on this specific point, but ther 
is the sanction of moral and religion 
obligation to pursue that course whici 
promises the attainment^ of the greates 
amount of good to men. Means must eve 
be proportioned to the end. 

We do not contend that it is a sin unde 
any circumstances, to partake of Alcohol 
This is not a point for Temperance socic 
ties to establish; imd it savors too nuici 
of casuistry to present a question in mora 
science. Temperance societies are coi] 
cerned however, to banish the vice of ii 
temperance from the land, and if it &i 
found that to accomplish this, we an 
called upon "to avoid the appearance d 
evil," who is there in whose heart dwelL 
the spirit of Christian benevolence, who can 
withhold his influence? A great majoritji 
of the benevolent institutions of the day 
exist without a specific scriptural warrant, 
and they are not in themselves the gospel 
or the church, and yet they are spreading 
both throughout the world. 

In the American revolution there was 
at first no plan of resistance to the British 
claim of the right of taxation. Petition, 
entreaty, remonstrance had all been tried 
in vain. At the passage of the stamp-act, 
the public mind was appalled: resistance 
and rebellion were in the freemen's hearts, 
but all without a plan. This however, 
was necessarily, and naturally evolved 
from the feelings and movements of the 
people. * 

It was organization against the enemy. 
The people of the cities, towns, and coun- 
ties met deputies from the colonies assem- 
bled in the old continental congress; and let 
the Declaration of Independence, which 
you have heard this day, attest the history 
of their wroilgs, and of their high resdves. 

Where let me ask is the specific scrip- 
tural authority for this declaration, and 
what reception would the objector have 
met with had he stood up in that august 
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assembly and demanded the warraot of 
the word for their right to appeal to the 
Qod of battles for the redress of their 
-wrongs, and the establishment of their 
liberties? Scorn, contempt and indigna- 
tion would have met him, and he would 
have gone down to all fbture time, the as- 
sociate in fame with the notorious incen- 
diary of the temple of Ephesus. 

Intemperance was the master vice in 
our land, the prolific fountain of untold 
woes, a river of blood polluting the sources 
of our physical, intellectual, and moral 
greatness; and demanding from us all the 
energy and power of combined effort to 
oppose it. Minor things for a season 
were thrown into the shade, and every sec- 
tion of the land as if by common consent 
engaged in erecting defences against this 
insidious and powerful foe. 

It should further be observed, that the 
majority oi the people unhappily do not 
put themselves under the suasive influence 
of the Gospel; they stand off from the 
sacred temples of the church. But many 
of these have entered the temples of Tem« 
perance, where they have found the church 
laboring with the men of the world on this 
common platform of benevolence, and 
ifrtiere they have been compelled to ac- 
knowledge a power greater than man's, 
in the almost miraculous arrest of the 
progress of this vice. Kind feelings have 
taken the place of prejudices, and the 
church has reaped, and is reaping a glori- 
ous harvest, from this communion of feel- 
ing and effi)rt. 

Sufler me in the first place to show 
as comprehensively as practicable, that 
Alcohol is unnecessary and injurious to 
man as a beverage — that its use as such 
is a violation of the laws of his nature, 
impairing and ultimately destroying his 
physical, intellectual, and moral power — 
for this with kindred topics will I respect- 
fully bespeak your attention. If this be 
true, a more momentous subject could 
not call us together this side the grave. 

I feel that if my ability were equal to 
the task of establishing this proposition, 
that the time necessary to the discussion 
of it would too far tax your patience and 
my strength, and I mu^t content myself 
therefore, with a general survey of the 
principles presented. 

We have in us a principle of life that is 
very difiicult to define or clearly to under- 



stand. It is called by various names such 
as excitability, vital power, &c. 

Wherever it resides in the system, it is 
the fountain whence we are continually 
drawing for the support of our existence. 
And healthy generous nature, supjiiies us 
in such measure as is necessary for the 
support of life. If by any means we make 
larger draughts upon this fountain than is 
necessary for this purpose, just in that 
proportion are we exhausting the prinpiple 
of life, and speeding our way to the grave. 
Now this is precisely the work of the de- 
structive agent. Alcohol. 

The excess of vital power is designed 
for the various emergencies of our exis- 
tence, which necessarily appertain to our 
lot here. ^ 

But suppose when sickness comes, and 
we want a portion of this vital power to 
re-act against the force of disease, we call 
in vain for it, if it has been previously 
wasted at the call of this agent. 

Nourishment gives suflicient action to 
the animal organs. 'There is no nourish- 
ment in Alcohol; ^^and all that %$ not suck^ 
is injurious.''^ There is no truth in our 
physical economy better established than 
this. 

Alcohol is insusceptible of decomposi- 
tion by any power within us. It is not 
assimilated to the blood. All the organs 
that it touches in its progress through the 
system wear themselves out in resisting 
it, and thus the harmony of the animal 
economy is destro3red, and death ensues. 

Healthy arterial blood is the only proper 
nourishment for the brain. What must be 
its condition then, when this fiery foreign 
element accompanies it to the citadel of 
life, and organ of the immortal mind. 

Do you wish to learn the nomenclature 
of diseases? ask the physician for the phy- 
sical history of intemperance. 

Do you desire to con over the statistics 
of the bills of mortality? read the history 
of intemperance. 

And here I speak not of the notorious, 
the avowed drunkard. These are but a 
few of the multitude who are falling into 
the grave under the power of this vice— 
I mean the regular, and if you please the 
gentlemanly and respectable bibber; him 
who sheltering his conscience against re- 
buke, by the claims of caste and the pli- 
ances of fashion, takes counsel of his pride 
rather than hiSgti^i^^^nstanding, and pre- 
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sumptuously disregards the admonition of 
experience. The celebrated Dr. Kirk 
says, that '^regular and respectable drink- 
ing kills far more than drunkenness." 

But how shall I portray the effects of 
this dttnon, on the mind and heart. The 
portrait must be merely a sketch, leaving 
it to you to supply the lights and shadows 
of the hideous outline. 

The mind becomes indolent, indisposed 
to efi^rt. This would seem to be a natu- 
ral result of the overaction of the physical 
organs of the mind, so harmoniously are 
our spiritual and animal natures blended, 
that the harmony of any part depends on 
the proper adjustment of the whole. We 
are indeed, fearfully and wonderfully 
made. 

A morbid sensitiveness «nd suspicion 
takes possession of the man, and singular- 
ly so in respect to the increasing demands 
of his new appetite. What is apparent to 
all, he is the last to admit and quick to 
resent the suspicion of. 

The controlling power of the moral sense 
is weakened, for there is no truth in moral 
science clearer than that the moral force 
of truth is in proportion to the strength 
of the intellectual perception of it. 

Judgment fails, memory oscillates, de- 
cision of character is lost. 

The affections polluted, become alien- 
ated from their true objects, and wander 
where they should never be found, far 
from the consecrated household. 

His insatiate craving continually crying 
gives givCy proves him to be under the 
dominion of a tyrant who never permits a 
rival on the throne. 

What is left of him, but the animal part 
of his nature, with passions without even 
the light of instinct to guide them, and 
these inflamed to fury? 

Read the truth of all this in the statis- 
tics of crime, insanity, and pauperism.-^ 
But our eyes will never rest upon the 
history of the sighs, the tears', the broken 
hearts, the agonies and blood that are 
reserved for the revelation of the great 
day. 

By this agent the mind is reached by 
aJ)odily process, its pleasures are there- 
fore gross when put in contrast with those 
heart-felt soul stirring aspirations that 
spring from the divinity within. It capti- 
vates the heart with a delusive excitement, 
and wins itf confidence as the spring of its 



enjoyments, instead of buflding its joys 
upon the fixed and eternal principles of 
truth and virtue, and thus "creating new 
hopes when all earthly hopes vanish, and 
throwing over the decay, the destruction 
of existence, the most gorgeous of all 
lights; awaking life even in death, and 
from corruption and decay calling up 
beauty and divinity." 

Can it be that man wants this drug to 
wake up the energies of his mental store- 
house; can this base element supply the 
stimulus to purity of feeling and sentiment; 
does it quicken the sense of moral obliga- 
tion, add solemnity to the oath, or sinceri- 
ty to the promise? The answer to these 
is found in the history of human suflering 
and human degradation. Ladies, has the 
plighted vow made in the spirit of wine 
been kept with more fidelity? Read the 
answer in the history of your wrongs. 

The sorrows of the heart are many; 
some of these arise from a nervous, excite- 
able temperament, and long continued 
application of the intellectual powers; yea 
from a thousand avenues the flood of afflic- 
tions may be let in upon the heart. Man, 
proud, obstinate, self-willed man, requires 
these to chasten him in the school of in- 
finite mercy, for his ultimate good. He^ 
may find a temporary solace for these in 
the witching enchantment of the bowl, but 
he finds it at the expense of his mind's true 
dignity and peace, and with increasing 
cravings for licentious indulgence, let him 
cease to look here for his antidote, let him 
resolve (in the strength of him who always 
"tempers the wind to the shorn lamb") 
that his relief shall comport with his na- 
ture, and you will find him where alone 
rational and immortal man should be found, 
seeking relief from him who "has the 
hearts of all men in his hands," and who 
"delighteth in mercy." 

How far the vice of intemperance has 
kept us back in the career of national 
prosperity, is a comprehensive and deeply 
interesting inquiry, into which our time 
will not permit me to enter. 

Abstract the pecuniary loss, the personal, 
domestic and social suffering, and the sum 
total of national demoralization which have 
been ours from the use of Alcohol; and 
we should be saved the anguish of the 
reflection, that we were a besotted nation 
till the day dawn and influence of the 
Temperance .^arj ^^ ^ooglt: 
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But who are the intemperate? Tem- 
perance is defined to be *Hhe moderate 
and proper use of things beneficial, and 
abstinence from things hurtfiil." Accord- 
ing to this definition and the efiects at- 
tributed to Alcohol, the partaker of it in 
) the smallest degree would be intemperate. 
Such ultraism belongs not to the temper- 
ance cause. But I would define the intem- 
perate, to be one who is or feels dependent 
, upon the pleasurable excitement pro- 
^ duced by it. One who feels that his 
habitual comfort, and (if I may so speiak) 
J. the proper equilibrium of his system de- 
; mands it. 

g The modicum may be difierent in dif- 

^ ferent constitutions, but in all it is an 
^ acknowledgment tha£ the pure and simple 
J, taste has been so corrupted as to require 
^ an agent foreign to all its healthful and 

generous impulses. 

^ Be not carried away with the idea that 

^ those only are the intemperate, to whom 

.f from a change of habit, the epithet of 

y reformed is now applied. These are a 

\ small fraction of the intemperate, but an 

, immense multitude who formerly escaped 

, observation, from the existence of more 

I overt depravity around them, are now 

thrown into bold relief, and many of them 

from their uneasiness would seem to long 

for a return of the past, to hide their 

present deformity. 

If this be a faithful description of the 
intemperate, and who will deny it, then 
verily all are more or less involved in the 
guilt. Have not all our feelings and usages 
been in unison with the bottle? Was it not 
interwoven in the very frame-work of our 
society, adopted as the sign and seal of 
friendship, the test of hospitality, the 
cement of good fellowship — a charm from 
which social intercourse derived all its zest, 
and obedience to its behests deemed but '<a 
decent respect to theopinionsof mankind." 
In ingenuous frankness let us all plead 
guilty to the charge, let us come and re- 
lieve our hearts at a common confessional 
to one another, as brethren of the same 
great American family, and here on this 
hallowed day associated with all the perils 
and glories of the past, present the incense 
of our prayers to the God of Temperance. 
The public mind must be purified, a 
sound healthful public sentiment must be 
created, and this by the voluntary associa- 
tions of the people. 



We want no legislation as cause for 
efiect. The reform is a free-will offering 
of the heart. You cannot compel it. — 
Legislation is the effect, never the cause 
of public sentiment. 

When this is rife, the law will soon 
echo its voice. Any legislative effi>rts in 
anticipation of this, will retard the cause* 
Its progress is equal to the highest aspira- 
tion of the benevolent heart, and its op- 
posers (if indeed there be any) might as 
well attempt to arrest the course of the 
whirlwind, as to throw a serious impedi* 
ment to its advancement. 

The Temperance cause owes its birth to 
no kingly fiat, imperial ukase, or order of 
council. It dates its existence from no act 
of congress or legislature. It sprung from 
the hearts of the people, and has been pre- 
sented by them to a God of love for his 
guidance and blessing. It has received 
both, and here it is safe. 

Our legislatui^e, however, can do one 
thing that will tell more powerfully on 
their constituency, than any law they 
could pass. Let them form a Temper- 
ance Society upon the basis of Total 
Abstinence, among themselves, and it 
would speak a language that would be felt 
in every vsdley, and on every hill top in 
the State, and we pledge to the men who 
shsdl successfully carry it out, a monument 
as bright and enduring as the Temperance 
cause. 

The principles of Temperance are now 
passing an ordeal of discussion, such as 
no legislature could ever give to them, in 
the house and by the way, in the grave 
assemblies of the people, and at the domes- 
tic hearth; and if there be any one thing 
more than another, that is giving to it an 
onward impulse, it is that the almost insu- 
perable barrier of false delicacy in with- 
holding them as a subject of discourse has 
been broken down. Temperance has be- 
come a household word, and the once 
bursting heart, can now breathe without 
ofience in the spirit of kindness to an erring 
brother — "thou art the man." 

A kind word! O! what is it not! It will 
touch the right spot in any heart. It is 
a talisman that awakens its palsied sensi- 
bilities, unseals the fountain of its affec- 
tions, from the overflowing of which the 
mind receives encouragement and strength. 

There are« other features in this cause 
worthy of a passing notice. It is demo* 
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cratic in principle and practice. I use not 
the term in the narrow party sense, but 
in its broad catholic American sense. — 
Democratic as seeking the happiness and 
prosperity of all, upon the basis of intel- 
lectual and moral worth. 

Cold water as a common beverage, is 
a great kveller. Its universal and exclu- 
sive use as such would in this country 
almost annihilate the distinction between 
him who partakes his humble, yet sub- 
stantial fare, and him who "fares sump- 
tuously every day." 

Inequalities in the condition of men 
in our country are more the residt of vice 
than wealth; and what vice has so chequer- 
ed the condition of human society as in- 
temperance? 

Wealth gives to man factiticms standing, 
but as sure as mind controls matter, does 
the man of mental and moral worth com- 
mand the purse for all the substantial pur- 
poses of man's existence here. 

But there is a lurking aristocracy in scHne, 
a secret love of caste, who would keep the 
intemperate where he is. They would 
seem to lay their hands upon their hearts, 
and to thank God they were not as other 
men, and especially the poor intemperate. 
Perhaps indeed, intemperance is the only 
feature of the poor man's character, on 
account of which this pharisaical aristo- 
cracy is thus assumed. Now, temperance 
men here step in and seek to obliterate 
this odious distinction — they assert for the 
intemperate his true position, and restore 
him to the proper fulfilment of his allot- 
ment. 

There is one feature in the Temperance 
cause as it is now carried forward, to which 
we must attribute its unprecedented ad- 
vancement, and to which it must ever owe 
its greatest obligation. I mean Total 
Abstinence from every thing that can in- 
toxicate. 

Alcohol is the element of intoxication, 
and wherever found its use as a beverage 
must be resisted* This element is the 
product of fermentation not distillation, 
and let me ask if wine and other ferment- 
ed liquors would be drank, were it not 
for the Alcohol contained in them? Rob 
them of this, and the wizard has lost the 
spelt of his enchantment. 

Not many years since an effort was 
made in our national congress, to pro- 
mote the cause o£ Temperance, (as it 



was contended) by relieving wines from 
duty, and what was the result? Why I 
believe it is now conceded that there was 
more intemperance in our land than at any 
former period. 

Indeed it would seem that during' the 
existence of the old pledge^ (as it is called) 
many seemed practically to say that tbey 
were doing God service, by iodalgiii|r 
freely in the licensed beverage of Tem- 
perance societies, and had the pipe or the 
bottle the appropriate brand, the genero- 
sity of the libations bore some proportion 
to that of the law. If du^ free, said they, 
let it be "scott free." 

That the excluinve use of wine as a 
beverage does not promote temperance, 
look at the fact which I state upoa the 
authority of the King of the French, that 
the drunken districts of France are the 
wine districts. And that there might be 
no mistake on this point, he repeated to 
the inquirer, "drunk on wine." 

Cross the British channel and you will 
find the beer districts of England emphati- 
cally the drunken districts. 

Away then, with the pretence of pro- 
moting temperance with wine and the like! 
It is a disingenuocis compromise with de- 
praved appetite — in the homely adage of 
our childhood, it is "whipping the devil 
round the stump." 

Let us in this matter follow the lead of 
our glorious forefathers in the revolution. 
They resolved upon total abstinence from 
British manufactures, till the ministry 
abandoned their scheme of taxation. Our 
mothers^ blessed be their memories, de- 
termined to buy domestic ornaments at a 
high price, sooner than aid the pretensions 
of the mother countrj'. And much as they 
loved the delicious beverage tea^ they did 
then as they will now — sign the tee-total 
pledge for their country and liberty. Let 
us like them, resist the enemy in every 
shape, in the open field, and behind tbe 
bush. He then endeavoured as he does 
now, ta entrap into a recognition of his 
right of taxation, but our fathers resisted 
to the last. 

The taxation against the principle of 
which they contended was on proper^, 
that against which we contend is on 
property, health, peace, liberty, body and 
soul. That was laid without our consent, 
this is laid with it. To get rid of that 
they petitioned a stubborn king, a proud 
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minister^ and an obsequious parliament. 
We address ourselves to all the high gene- 
rous feelings of men, of patriotic men. 

If some still cling to the flesh pots of 
Egypt, so did they then. It is the fate of 
«very good cause, to meet with and to 
grow stronger by opposition. 

Our opponents talk now as they did then 
of compromise, we of extermination. — 
They desire to leave open a door for the 
daims of fashionable intercourse. We to 
bar the gates agaihst the enemy, and let 
the countersign^ be Total Abstinence. 

They would not speak too strongly, lest 
they might oflfend the ears of majesty, the 
Lord's anointed. We disclaim all alle- 
gtfoice to a foreign power, and least of all 
do we permit the insinuation of the divine 
right of kings. 

In that day there was an association 
called the sons of liberty, who may be 
considered as the germ of that resistance 
which was so successfully made to British 
pretentions. They were a living, acting 
personification of the principles of the 
fevolution, and dared to do what became 
men in that day to do for the cause of civil 
wmi political liberty. Let us read the 
history of their sacrifices and triumphs, 
and gather strength in our struggle for a 
higher stake, the personal liberty of moral 
and accountable man. 

Can there be any serious opposers of 
this cause. Pertnit me to notice a few 
classes only. 

There are some who think that if they 
join a Temperance society, it will be 
thought that their habits made it necessary. 
Now let me assure these, that they make no 
disclosures by this act — their habits in 
umng intoxicating drink is perfectly well 
known tothe community in which they live, 
and this too without any special or imper- 
tinent inquest being held over them. A 
man's habits are the ingredients of his 
character, and they are before the mind 
of each of his neighbours when called as 
witnesses to his character, and it is sur- 
prising with what accuracy every one in 
this assembly could now be delineated, if 
▼ery ordinary pains were taken mi the 
subject. 

There is a class, and a large one too, 
who (mistaking the purposes of the Tem- 
perance associations) cannot endure the 
possibility of a conclusion, that they are 
not competent to govern themselves in this 



matter. So far as a man's personal habits 
are concerned, this' is well enough, but he 
must not forget that he is a social being, 
and that his existence is bound up with all 
the sympathies of society. And that in 
virtue of this social relation, he is bound 
to render to that society all the energies 
of his nature, for its welfare and happi* 
ness. 

The object of these associations is to 
drive intemperance from amongst us, and 
to do this, pubHc sentiment must discounte- 
nance its use as a beverage. Now this 
can never be done so long as respectable 
men continue its use as such. These, 
whether they know it or not, are the 
standing references of the intemperate, and 
the great obstacles to the Temperance 
movements. 

Respectable men have (as they should 
have) a paramount agency in the forma- 
tion of public sentiment, and so long as any 
of these are found standing off from the 
temperance cause, so long will it be retard- 
ed in its onward movements. 

It is unhappily too true, that the weap- 
ons made use of to propitiate this class of 
men, have been indiscreet and rash, and 
my own conviction is that ultra and ex- 
travagant positions have kept them back. 
To contend without qualificatinn that 
the partaking of Alcohol is unscriptural, 
and therefore morally and religiously 
wrong, is untrue, and its imprudent en- 
forcement has produced disgust, rather 
than conviction. The true basis of the 
duty resting on this class, are the obliga- 
tions we owe to our fellow-men, and if it 
be found that our use of any one thing 
which is hot indispensable to oiir well be- 
ing, injuriously aflfects our brother, the 
moral obligation to discontinue its use at 
oiice arises. 

Paul understood, and acted on this prin- 
ciple, when he said, "if meat make my 
brother to oflfend, I will eat no flesh while 
the world standeth." There is a solemn 
view of this subject derived from experi- 
ence, and which enhances the force of this 
obligation. 

It is a fact that any regular indulgence 
in the element of Alcohol, engenders the 
desire for as regular increase in quantity, 
until the thirst for it is ultimately engraft- 
ed, and the habit of drinking is formed. 

Out of 100 men who shall use it from 
pure motives^g^^an^^t^^fgprehension 
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of consequences, at the least one-third of 
these will become intemperate. 

Now then, I ask, if in view of this fact, 
there is not devolved upon -the two-thirds 
an imperative obligation of precept and 
example, to save their erring brethren? 
Who will dare deny this, who admits the 
claims of the social relation? 

There is an enemy in the midst of us, 
and he can only be encountered by organ 
ization. He cannot be reached by the 
solitary warrior knight, though encased 
in steel, but by armed hosts, by the enlist- 
ment of numbers, who shall discountenance 
his very approach. 

Could the effect of your assemblage 
here this day, to pay your respectable 
homage to the glorious cause of Temper- 
ance be now presented, every heart would 
spring with joyous emotion. Such meet- 
ings tell. There is a power in them, which 
no philosopher has ever fathomed. We 
hear much said, and see much written of 
moral sublimity, I confess that no spec- 
tacle that earth presents, equals that deep 
solemnity and awe that comes over my 
soul, when in the great congregations of 
the people, for a high and a holy purpose: 
We are as it were within the atmosphere 
of immortal spirits, and of the Most High 
preparing to acknowledge his own. 

I call upon all who profess to regard 
the cause of Temperance, to prove the 
sincerity of their profession, by showing 
respect to those organizations that (by the 
blessing of God) have done more, and are 
doing more for Temperance than all other 
means combined. Come and join us, and 
we will do you good. Give the pledge and 
you will redeem it, not by ali^tractions, 
not in the selfishness of mere personal ex- 
ample, buf by active efibrt for the good of 
others. Your hearts will dilate with bro- 
therly love, and what toothers seems labor, 
will be to you the fruit of the most delight- 
ful impulses. Y^s, you shall fight under 
a victorious, but a bloodless banner, and 
the si£[nal of your conquest more potent 
than the fabled cross of Constantino shall 
be ^^good'will to men*^^ 

Do you wish excitement? interest yourself 
in this heaven-descended charity, go and 
reclaim one erring wandering brother, and 
then tell me if the delusive joy which the 
cup has thrown around your heart, can live 
an instant beside those emotions that are 
poured into it as Hhe luxuryof doing good,'* 



But say some, we live and more by a 
self sustaining power. Vain impotent 
man! No less than a Paul hath said ^'Zet 
him that thinketh he standethy take heed 
lest hefalV^ O how necessary sometimes 
is hard experience to teach us that in a 
sense of our weakness is our only safe^. 

Would we read the history of many of 
the wise and the great, of the able coun- 
sellor, and eloquent orator, the warm 
hearted, the generous and the brave. It 
is found in the melancholy but speaking 
epitaph, "JETeMT are the mighty fallenJ*^ 

The. young men of this republic will 
soon hold in their hands its destinies for 
weal or for wo. I conjure you to meet 
the claims of this great cause with manly 
firmness. Dare to be singular in opposi- 
tion to customs that have engendiered 
habits destructive of all that is noble, gene- 
rous and pure. Forget not that the habit 
of drinking is the result of slow and im- 
perceptible steps, and that in spite of aU 
the energies of intellectual power, and the 
secret convictions of conscience, it is in- 
evitable from indulgence. Trust not the 
cup, it is a traitor-key that unlocks the 
secrets of your unconscious and credulous 
hearts, and leaves you the victim of sor- 
rows that tears cannot alleviate, (t is an 
insatiate idol who grants no suspension of 
his dismal orgies, till every worshipper 
presents the incense of his own blood. 

Increase and strengthen your responsi- 
bilities by the 'pledge. It will give vigor 
and firmness to principFe, and may save 
you in moments where the strong ones of 
the land have fallen. 

The late Thomas P. Johnson, perhaps 
known to many here, and second to n<)ne 
in native intellectual power, in the com-, 
mand of 'thoughts that breathe, and words 
that bum," for many years occupying a 
place in the first class of the bar of New 
Jersey, and possessing at all times a heart 
of great benevolence, amon^ the last con- 
versations of his life, when speaking on 
the subject of indulging in intoxicating 
drink, said, that he used to think that the 
abuse of intoxicating drink as a beverage, 
was alone to be reprehended, but much 
experience and reflection had taught him 
"that the wo was the abnse^\ 

The features which society exhibit are 
incessantly modified by the young. The 
Temperance cause must be indebted for 
its perpetuity, mainly to tteYftHPg* These 
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take the laboring oar, and if this cause is 
to go down to the generations unborn, as 
one of the great moral arms of our defence, 
strengthening us as a people, and elevating 
us in the scale of nations, (as I believe it 
will,) this great trust must be committed 
to you. 

Your fathers will soon sleep. Gladden 
their declining days with a revolution that 
will ennoble more than titled honors, en- 
hance the value of your possessions, and 
enable you to receive with clean hands, 
your rich inheritance. 

When I call to mind that I am now 
standing on the spot where a little more 
than half a century ago, I first saw the 
light — where I first heard a father's coun- 
sel, and felt a mother's love, and remem- 
ber that they sleep with their kindred 
generation, it is with emotions that I can- 
not repress, when I ask where are the 
companions of my childhood; those early 
links in the chain of my existence, who 
first made me feel the stirring elements of 
a social nature, and to whom memory re- 
turns with a freshness, and aflfection grasps 
with a warmth more vigorous and warm 
than all the graver realities of after life. 
Yes, where are they!! 

Ye who survive of this little band, come 
with me, and let us visit the places where 
friends have laid theni, and there with 
feelings subdued by the solemnities, and 
hallowed by the endearments of the past, 
but rich in hope for the future, let us re- 
vive and cement our fellowship by a pledge 
of the future to this cause of Temperance. 

Ladies I cannot withhold the expression 
of the strength my heart has received in 
the performance of this service, from the 
conviction that the cause of Temperance 
has received, and is receiving its most 
cheering features from your generous 
efibrts. 

It is due to truth to say, that since 
Christian morals has given to woman her 
just influence, the world has never taken 
one step in the advancement of human 
happiness without her aid. She is the 
best advocate in the domestic circle, where 
the cause of Temperance has received a 
pure homebred impulse, pressed with all 
the force and, earnestness of affection. — 
She is the mistress of the household usages, 
whose service she has cheerfully enlisted 
in its behalf. And in leaving her paternal 
roof to assume her sphere among the 
TOL. HI. — F 



kindred families of the earth, unlike Rachel, 
she has left behind her the household idols 
of her fathers, and in their place conse- 
crated an altar to the God of Temperance. 

The cause presents to her a work for 
the heart, and here it is her delight to be 
found. 'Tis hers to cultivate in our sex, 
other and purer excitements than those 
that flow from the maddening bowl, to 
weave new charms for home, sweet home, 
and to woo us back to its innocent and 
purifying pleasures. 

It remains for us now to decide, whether 
the use of Alcohol as a beverage shall 
continue any longer to degrade us, and to 
poui* out upon us its countless woes, or 
whether by a united and mighty eflbrt we 
shall dash it from us? 

In 1776 we made a blow for Liberty, 
which will not cease to be felt while she 
has a home on the earth. Our jubilee in 
1826 witnessed a better blow in the forma- 
tion of the first Temperance Society. 

The civilized world responded to this 
last act, by the establishment of like in- 
stitutions, and have sent back to us the 
tribute of their gratitude and thanks. 

Why this universal movement? Why 
this shaking among the nations? Are they 
not the doings of Him, ^^whose way is in 
the sea, whose path is in the great waters?^* 

Are they not the harbingers of that day, 
^^when violence shall no more be heard in 
the land, neither wasting nor desolation 
within our borders, for the Lord shall be 
our everlasting light, and the days of our 
mourning shall be endedV^ 



LIVING ON WATBB. 

In the "Transactions of the Albany 
Institute," we meet with an interesting 
account, by Dr. M'Naughton, of a man 
who lived on water alone for fifty-three 
days. 

"Reuben Kelsey, the individual referred 
to, was, until three years ago, considered 
a young man of great promise — remarka- 
ble for the correctness of his conduct, and 
his diligence in the prosecution dS his 
studies. After having received the ordi- 
nary advantages at the academy at Fair- 
field, he entered on the study of medicine, 
and read in the office of Dr. Johnson. — 
In the year 1825 he attended the lectures 
at the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of the Western District. 
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^* Although among so many, it is not 
always possible to know what proficiency 
each makes; yet, from all I can gather, 
(says I)r. M'N.) he must have at least 
equaUed his companions in the progress 
he made in his studies. His health seem- 
ed good, and there was nothing very pecu- 
liar in the operations of his mind. But 
in the course of the summer, after the 
close of the session of the college, his 
health began to decline, and his mind 
seemed to have undergone a change. — 
His spirits, which were never very buoy- 
ant, became more sedate, and his thoughts 
seemed habitually to dwell on the subject 
of religion. He quitted Dr. Johnson's 
office and went home. From that time 
until his death, he never left his father's 
house, even for a day. For the three 
years immediately preceding his death, he 
almost constantly kept his room, apparent- 
ly engaged in meditation. His only com- 
panion was his bible. He read nothing 
else, and his whole thoughts seemed fixed 
upon another world. He shunned society, 
even that of the pious; but he seemed 
happy, and full of hopes. To his family 
he was kind and attached; and with the 
exception of the deep cast of his devotion- 
al feelings, the equilibrium of his intellect 
did not seem, to his friends at least, to be 
materially disturbed. 

"Considering the little exercise he took, 
his general health, during the period, was 
as good as could have been expected. — 
He came to the table at every meal, when 
called — and seemed not deficient in appe- 
tite. The only sickness of any conse- 
quence he experienced during his seclusion 
was an attack of cholera morbus, in the 
summer of 1828, from which he soon re- 
<^vered, and seemed to enjoy bis wonted 
health, until the latter end of May, 1829. 
At this time his friends began to notice 
that his appetite was failing. It continued 
to decline more and more, until about the 
b^^innmg of July, when it seemed entire- 
ly to have disappeared. ' F^r some weeks 
he had eaten very little; but on the 2d of 
July, he declined eating altogether — as- 
signing as a reason, that when it was the 
will of the Almighty that he should eat, 
be would be furnished with an appetite. 

"For the first six weeks he went regu- 
lariy to the well, in the morning, and 
washed his head, and face, and took a 
bowliiil of water with him into the house. 



With this he used occasionally to wash 
his mouth — he also used it for drink. — 
His parents think, that the quantity of 
water he took in 24 hours, did not exceed, 
if it equalled, a pint. When he had fast- 
ed about a week, his parents became 
alarmed, and sent for medical aid." 

Compulsory means to make him take 
food were found unavailing. On one 
occasion, he went three days without 
taking even water; but this was probably 
more than he could persist in; as on the 
fourth morning, he was observed to go to 
the well and to drink copiously and gree- 
dily. 

"On the 11th day of his fast, he replied 
to the expostulation of his friends, that he 
had not felt so well, nor so strong, in two 
years, as at that moment, and consequently 
denied the necessity of taking food. For 
the first six weeks he walked out every 
day, and sometimes spent a great part of 
the day in the woods. His walk uras 
steady and firm, and his friends even re- 
marked that his step had an unusual elas- 
ticity. He shaved himself until about a 
week before his death, and was able to sit 
up in bed to the last day. 

"His mental faculties did not seem to 
become impaired as his general strength 
declined; but on the contrary, his mind 
was calm and collected to the end. His 
voice, as might have been expected, to- 
wards the Idst, became feeble and low, 
but continued, nevertheless, distinct. — 
Towards the close of his life, he did not 
go into the fields, i)or during the last 
week even to the well; but still, he was 
able to sit up and go about his room.— 
During the first three weeks of his absti- 
nence, he fell away very fast, but after- 
wards he did not seem to waste so sensibly. 
His color was blue, and towards the last, 
blackish. His skin was cold and he com- 
plained of chilliness. His general appear- 
ance was so ghastly that children were 
frightened at the sight of him. Of this 
he seemed himself to be aware; for it was 
not uncommon to observe him covering 
his face when strangers were passing by." 
At the time of his death, Mr. Kelsey was 
27 years of age. 

Dr. M'Naughton very plausibly supposes 
that the system here, as in the cases of 
hybernating animals, lived on its own re- 
sources. When tha body is emaciated, 
the fatty part is taken up by the mbsorb- 
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ents, and conveyed into the blood — the 
chief condition for which state of things, 
to be carried on without causing delirum, 
ragging fever, and death,' is a supply of 
water to dissolve and dilute the saline and 
alkaline fluids. No other drink would 
answer the same intention in cases of ab- 
stinence from all solid food: strong drinks 
^ould consume the vital powers, inflame 
the digestive canal, and prevent absorption 
taking place. The nutritive, i^o called, 
as porter, beer, and the like, would oppress 
the brain, cause fever and stupefaction, 
and dropsy. Hence we still repeat, that 
water is the only fitting drink. By what 
other single liquid, the result of distilla- 
tion, or fermentation or combination of 
liquids, could life be sustained, for a fiflh 
part of the above time, without intolerable 
torment? 



OUR TIZXAOE ; OS, TOBY SMOOT ic NVKKY 

BLOOMER : ▲ TSMPERANCE TALI* 

BT RKV. JAMES NOUESE. 

Editor of Paragraph Bible, Sec. Unde Hugh, Sec. ice. 

PREFACE. 

The miseries of the drunkard are retributive 
providences for perpetrated crimes — and his bit- 
ter experiences, the dark fore-warnings of fast 
hastening- wrath. Cut bono? for what adbaniage 
are all these sufferings, all these self-torturings 
which be endures? that he should wrong himself 
by their infliction; for what advantage uie pangs 
with which, while he ruins himself he afflicts 
others? while nature, reason, conscience, religion 
and dear-bought experience cry out in answer, U 
is naughty mauoht, NAUGHT, surely such expe- 
rience should be avoided. It has nothing in it, 
even of that sorrow in whose tears hope may plant 
a ray. Avoid it, O ye rising youth, as ye would 
the gathering shadows of deep destruction and 
despair. 

A few ages hence, and the world will stand in 
amazement, at the blindness and hardness of the 
heart, which in its reveries, — theological, moral, 
political or social, could find the fatuity to fill up 
the blank in a drunkard's soul. With any reality 
of joy. And if bo^ will it not be equally amazed 
at the infatuation of any of that class to which the 
author belongs, who teach that a little is a real 
good? Let the knees of such smite each other 
with terror, as did his who saw the finger writing 
the dread terms of death upon the wall, lest "Tekel" 
be also written upon -all their works and labors, 
and lest the encouragement they give to habits 
of social drinking, be the death-knell of many 
bright hopes, the murdering of which will find a 
retribution in the death of their own joys. If 
■och men were not, there would probably soon be 
no room for grog.selling Elders and Deacons. — 
That there are such as these last, is a lamentation; 
men who steal the livery of the Prince of Heaven, 
to Mm therein tbt Prince of Darkness, who stand 



with smooth complacency beside the flitterincf 
tokens of the distillers* and brewers* deaidly skill; 
and sink into the volcanic holes of ruin, pitiable 
victims. Some such there are yet, but not many. 
The author is free to say, that be never knew a 
Presh^erian Elder, who was all that the character 
which figures in the following pages, is represented 
to have been, nor has he any one before him as 
the prototype of its worst parts; but that just such 
Elders may have been, and are, is beyond a quet* 
tion. By and by when they are all dead, tho 
church will look upon their existence, not as hy. 
potheticai, for she will feel too deeply the wounds 
they give her, but with the same kind of shrink- 
ing disgust with which she views the departing 
shades of heathens, or the then departed demons 
of idolatry — glaring insults to the Almighty, ' Tho 
only difference perhaps, which exists l:^tween the 
literal truth and the character here exliibited, is 
that in the imagination here,' the existing evil 
traits are embodied and clustered into one form 
of a man; which, however, in actual life were 
separated. Thus the fancy as we ride through 
darkness, sometimes conjures into one spot and 
figure all the images of hobgoblins ever heard of^ 
shapes of vile demons and savage animals. B«t 
if so, ete has one advantage over the dark scenes 
of human life, in this^ that she makes but ons ' 
devil and then kills it readily; while in real life, 
stalking in the world around, there exists many 
hobgoblins, for legion is their name — not easily 
routed. The author loves the church of Christ, 
but he would like to see the excrescences and warts 
pruned and excoriated a little more than they yet 
have been, nor docs he think it would be beyond 
her duty or prerogative, to apply the caustic or 
the kniffe. Of Mr. Nukky^ perhaps many proto- 
types may be found: of Toby no generous heart 
is there, who would not wish there were many 
more. 

I dedicate this little tale in a particular manner 
to the youth and children of my charge and ac-^ 
quaintance, tod especially (without making a 
selection through invidiousness,) to the beloved 
children of my own relatives and family. May 
God, by his grace restrain them from the first 
inebriating gtaesl 

Vaujet, Pa. Sept 1842. J. N. 

Our village lies in the centre of a little 
valley, on all sides hemmed in from the 
world by lofty mountains. It is approach- 
ed by no river, and many of our people, 
though dwelling within a few miles of the 
Susquehanna, were probably never upon 
its banks, and it becomes an object of great 
desire to the children and youth, just to 
gain a sight of the River, though at a dis- 
tance. The only good ways of access to 
our valley were made by hard labor across 
some of the rugged mountains; and of 
these roads there are several. Many 
springs rise upon the high grounds, and 
within a mile or a little more of us, but 
not a solitary stream crosses the valley; 
for fissures abpu^nd,^i^^i5^^^, (which 
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in many places lies very thin above the 
limestone rocks,) and the waters ar6 ab- 
sorbed almost as soon as they leare the 
stratum of soil in which they rise. One 
and only one marks a course of about 
half a mile, bustling and struggling as if it 
wished to excel its fellows, but it too loses 
itself among the rocks. This one how- 
ever furnishes a sufficient body of water 
for a dam, and head for a wheel, and here 
we have our mill, around and beside which 
is our village. This beautiful little stream 
we all call "bright water." There are 
other springs in the neighbourhood, and 
good wells from which we draw water. 

But our village was not altogether so se- 
cluded as it would seem to be. Oftentimes 
the postboy would come along sounding his 
horn, and startling every one into a curiosi- 
ty to know what news was in the wind. — 
Then too we sometimes had visiters from 
abroad; occasionally a traveller would tar- 
ry awhile to pick up minerals; and as we 
always had singing-schools during the long 
winter evenings, so sometimes we had good 
musicians and good music. Once a music 
master actually took up his abode with 
us, for six months or more, and as his 
lady who accompanied him brought her 
piano, we had delightful songs. The piano 
being so rare a sight, it was somewhat 
amusing to see the boys and girls, ay, 
and the old people too from the country; 
crowding into the house to catch the 
sounds of that sweet instrument. Remem- 
ber that I speak of former times. Now 
and then we would ramble up the moun- 
tains in search of berries, and the boys 
used to say Hhat the hills could not guard 
them so closely but that they some how 
could get a peep at the world.' When we 
did thus clamber up and look over, once 
in a while we could see a stage-coach 
running along some of the more frequent- 
ed roads on the other side of our guar- 
dians. Sometimes, (at least twice in the 
year) a large wagon or two might be seen 
standing in our main street, having brought 
goods for the store; for besides the mill, 
we have had for a long time also a store 
and a tavern. The latter cou|d on a pinch, 
well entertain travellers, but was more 
likely to nestle home customers; of whom 
I am sorry to say, there were too many. 
Then we had a smith-shop; for the coun- 
try was rough, and we needed a good 
smith. Besides these there was a school- 



house, and either a master or mistress as 
the case might be. The school, it must 
be mentioned to our credit, was common- 
ly well provided; the teacher being sus- 
tained by subscription— or prescription as 
our old people used to call it; though some 
of them used to debate whether it should 
not be super-scriptioni and our parson 
used to say jokingly, that "this term was 
perhaps not very inappropriate after all, for 
in regard to some of the scholars at least, 
it might be said that the teaching was 
above their *head' — and the writing or 
marking was done upon it, which was 
auper-scription with a witness." We had 
also a still-house; who would have thought 
it? away as we were among the hills. — 
But we had also a church. Then among 
our citizens we had a Preacher and a 
Squire. The Squire was appointed by the 
Governor — ^for so ran the law. As to the 
Preacher, we could hardly tell how he 
came among us. ' Some said he was paid 
by other persons at a distance, for staying' 
among us and preaching; and to our shame 
it must be admitted, that for a long while 
we did very little for him. Some said he 
came among us because he could get a 
living no where else; but this we were 
always unwilling to believe, unless it 
should also be allowed that he was every- 
where unpopular because he told the truth 
too plainly. However he seemed to suit 
us, and we loved him and his family. — 
He himself always said, he was "sent" 
among us; and truly, if an humble and 
persevering eflfort to do good among a poor, 
ignorant and secluded people, and fervent 
prayers for our best interests would prove 
that he had been sent in the right way, 
and by the right Power, he had such tes- 
timony to his mission among us. But 
though our people were not savages, they 
were rude and uncouth for a long time after 
he came, and it was often to me a marvel 
that he ever tarried a day. If his advice 
and labor did not appear ^to avail as much 
as was desirable, it was not his fault.— 
Our preacher was a warm advocate of 
Temperance — and he did not fail of pre- 
senting the subject oh all suitable occa- 
sions; and it must be recorded to his 
credit, he made converts. 

There were in all about twenty tene- 
ments in our village, some on the main 
street, and some on the by-lanes, and I 
never recollect one of them in which you 
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might not see one or more little urchins 
running or crawling about. Indeed, I 
remember it used to be said that there was 
no place in all the State, which for its 
size could turn out more healtby children. 
It will readily be believed therefore, that 
we were thriving. Yet we had a Doctor 
among us too — ^for sometimes sickness 
and death came among us — to remind us 
of a common brotherhood with a mortal 
race. 

Though on the whole we had a pretty 
good set of villagers, we had many people 
rough enough in the country around. — 
Perhaps our little valley of six square 
miles had a majority of such characters. 
They would nearly all drink, and there 
were many drunkards. However, it must 
be remembered, this was in old tim^ — 
things are at present much changed for 
the better. But while there was a tavern 
and a distillery, though the Preacher 
t warned and prayed against it, and though 
the Doctor scolded — for he was a Tem- 
perance man, and did not fear to say, that 
he attended those who drank reluctantly 
when they were sick. As the population 
increased, drinking seemed rather on the 
increase than otherwise. 

The tavern and the store were owned 
and kept by one who acted as an Elder in 
the church — Mr. Zadoc Simple, for so 
did his name read. I recollect that the 
boys had a standing pun upon his name, 
and told some jokes also to its credit; but 
if he had the name of 'simple,' there were 
few men who exhibited less simplicity 
than he did where money-making was 
concerned. Hence he managed to grow 
pretty rich. The appropriate and it seems 
quite characteristic title of the public 
house kept by Mr. Simple, was "The 
Rattlesnake Inn." And as rattlesnakes 
were common in the neighbouring moun- 
tains, and the qualities of the reptiles were 
well known, we all used to think Mr. 
Simple was no fool in selecting such a name. 
The most remarkable man in our vil- 
lage was our blacksmith. He was the 
first settler here, after the mill and tavern 
were built, and had for forty years or 
thereabouts been laboring at his occupa- 
tion with a zeal and nerve becoming a 
man who dealt in hard materials. I need 
hardly mention his color, but must not 
forget to say that he had once, when a 
young man, been a slave, and had eloped 



from Maryland, and secluded himself here. 
His old master however, came across the 
smith one day while he was on a visit to 
an acquaintance in a neighbouring valley, 
and endeavoured to compel his return; 
but at that time there was a general good 
feeling toward the oppressed children of 
Africa, and he could get no one to aid 
him in securing the runaway. But the 
smith thought it best to compromise the 
matter with his claimant, who agreed to 
receive $200 in full for his body and time. 
One^ half of this was paid, and the re- 
mainder would doubtless have been, but 
the master died, and by his will (probably 
stung with REMORSE, as John Randolph 
said upon his dying bed,) he released the 
servant from its payment. I've often 
heard Uncle Toby — Tobias Smoot was 
his name, but he commonly went by the 
name of Uncle Toby, nobody intending 
thereby any disrespect towards him, for 
we all thought too much of him, either to 
treat him disrespectfully or unkindly, or to 
sufier any such thing in other persons to- 
wards him. I've often heard him tell sad 
tales of his early life, which showed that 
he had come through some trials pretty 
sore to flesh and blood. Among others 
he had several times been whipped until 
he fainted, he had been under the pump, 
and had sufiered the paddle; more than 
once he had been severely flogged for 
being drunk, even by his drunken master, 
who at other times would insist on his 
drinking with them. But Uncle Toby 
had left ofl* this bad habit long since. He 
had truly reformed, and was at the time 
I speak of; a temperate man in principle 
and in practice, and an example not only 
of sobriety, but of industry also, still work- 
ing hard at his trade, though an old man. 
He was so upright and sincere in all that 
he did and said, that all who knew him ad- 
mitted he was no hypocrite, when he pro- 
fessed himself a religious man. And it 
may be aflirmed that no one of all the* 
members of the church was more welcome 
beside a sick bed, or in times of aflliction; 
he was always esteemed for his good ad- 
vice and counsel, and his prayers, and 
treated with marked consideration.— 
Every body knows that the character and 
conversation of any true Cl^ristian entitle 
him to such treatment. 

Our friend Tobias, or Toby, had been 
reclaimed from his ^ri^^g^Jm^ts shortly 
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after he took up his ahode in our valley. 
This happened very soon after he had 
had a 'spree' at Elder Simple's, fof just 
then he happened to hear a powerful ser- 
mon on drunkenness, and he was induced 
entirely and for ever to abandon his cups. 
From that time forth he was a warm 
pleader for Temperance, long before the 
Temperance societies were formed. And 
no one was more constant, more kind, 
more sedulous or more successful in efforts 
to reclaim his former associates, or the 
young from the error of their ways. 

There lived near our village, a widow, 
who was aged and had an only son. They 
dwelt in a little cottage, rather on the 
skirts of the village — for there were seve- 
ral, open lots before you reached the 
premises of the widow, and she had seve- 
ral acres contiguous to these on the further 
end of which, away from the village, her 
dwelling was situated. Beside the cottage 
was a spring, ever bubbling with sweet and 
refreshing water; and the dwellmg itself 
while it was shining and clean as lime 
and pains-taking could make it outside and 
inside, was so surrounded with vines and 
rose-bushes and blushing flowers, that all 
the young ladies in the neighbourhood 
with their beaux found no place so pleasant 
of a summer evening as Widow Bloomer's 
retreat. The good lady, as she had no 
helpers at home to farm for her, (her son 
being very young) looked for her living 
in part to the la^r of her own hands, and 
accommodated the visiters at such times 
with fresh cakes made by herself, and 
with home-made beer. Her son was 
named Enoch. He always however went 
by the name of Nukky — for his mother, 
who was withal a good-natured clever 
sort of a woman, though a good blue- 
stocking Presbyterian too, used to say, 
"his name is Enoch, I know — but I call 
him Nocke for shortness"— (nwi5f%, the 
old lady pronounced it) ''and it will do as 
.well for him as his father afore him, good 
man" — so Enoch got no other name but 
'Nukky.' 

Nukky — ^who is one of the principal 
personages of our story — ^was not a wick- 
ed boy, but was full of life and fun. He 
was disrespectful to no one; and of his 
mother's feelings he had a special care. 
But whenever he could get it, he would 
have fim. Being sent one day to Elder 
Simple's store for alcohol to dissolve cam- 



phor, he begged his mother to excuse him 
from going again — "for mother," said he 
"the crows all the way I came home were 
crying out about it. I suppose they 
thought it was to be used for drink. 
What do you think they said? ^OUcaW'hol, 
oUcaW'hoV as loud as they could from the 
trees and the fences; so mother dear, 
please don't send me any more." The 
old lady however, contended that the 
word was rightly pronounced ^ouUke^'oV 
and therefore reasonably concluded that 
the crwca had nothing to say about it; and 
that as they were evidently wrong, her son 
should pay their cry no regard; the more 
so, because he knew that his mother did 
not drink it. Sometimes he would pla^e 
Uncle Toby with playful questions and 
witticisms, and when he saw the old man 
was perplexed, he would answer them 
himself: as "why does our Squire liye 
opposite the mill? — ^that he may have « 
pattern for poor grindingy*^ or "why does 
our Elder call his tavern, 'rattlesnake innr 
Because he knows it conceals a sting."— 
Every body and every thing, came thus 
playfully under his observation. Apt to 
take up anything, his mind wanting a 
father's control, was soon stored with evil 
as well as good; and almost unrestrained 
as regard^ any method of employing 
his time, he was carried away to the com* 
mission of acts which his kindness of heart 
brought him to regret afterwards. 

Nukky would very often converse with 
Uncle Toby, and Toby would seem to 
take pleasure in nothing more than in 
trying to instruct Nukky in anything he 
could; and as a Christian he could give 
him kind advice and reproof. He had 
often to hear something from the thought- 
less and frolicsome youth. But this ap- 
peared only to make the kind smith more 
desirous of restraining the lad and direct- 
ing him aright. When Nukky would say 
"don't be hard on me, Uncle Toby — ^you 
know I am young; I'll sow all my wild 
oats ere long and then I'll be steady and 
pious like yourself. You were once wild 
you know, and we all have our time." — 
"Yes, yes, master Nukky," Toby would 
reply "but remember it is always our time 
to do good — ^for this is God's time — and 
never our time to do ill. If we sm we 
shall lay up in store, sorrow and repen- 
tance for ourselves. Remember while you 
are youngs Master Nukky, that 'wisdom's 
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ifrays are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are paths of peace." "Ay, Uncle 
Toby," said Nukky — "but you can't put 
an old head on young shoulders." 

But as days passed away Toby observed 
-with the deepest regret, that young Nukky, 
i^ot withstanding the prayers of his mother, 
the reproof and exhortations of his friend 
the Preacher, (who took also much inter- 
est in his welfare,) and all the tender ad- 
vice Toby himself gave him, was forming 
a habit of loitering at the Rattlesnake 
Tavern, and was acquiring a taste for 
strong drink. When he would go to the 
store on business for himself or his mother, 
he would take a glass if it was offered to 
him; and what between the store and the 
tavern, where kind companions would 
often "treat" — for it was a common cus- 
tom there, and worse than all, the exam- 
ple and solicitations of Mr. Zadoc Simple 
the Elder — Enoch was in a fair way to be 
ruined. 

Thus two or three years passed, and 
what Toby feared came to pass. Nukky 
was found one day drunk; yes, lying be- 
side the road, really drunk. It was the 
first time he had been so far overcome, 
for though pretty groggy at times, he 
always made out to stagger home to his 
mother's ere the dead of night, and betake 
himself to bed; but this time the cords 
were drawn tight around him, and he fell 
into the snare. The next day he met 
Toby — ^whom he had shunned for some 
time past. "Oh Master Nukky," said 
Toby "I am sorry to hear you were drunk 
yesterday — was it so Master Nukky?" — 
"I'm afraid," said Nukky with shame, "it 
is too true. But Uncle Toby, how could 
I help drinking when our Elder coaxes me 
so? Last night he was in a rage — I wish 
you had seen him, he had just heard that 
Lis oldest son, who was away at Harris- 
burg, had joined the Pledge, and then he 
swore he would sell all he could, and help 
to make it too. With that — 'here boys,' 
said he 'come help yourselves, I'll make it 
free to-night;' forgive me. Uncle Toby, I 
could not resist the temptation. But it 
will not go so hard with me, Uncle Toby — 
though Ido take a little now and then. Mr. 
Simple says he don't charge me — and I'll 
drink but a little afler this; it is hard to 
abstain altogether, as you know by expe- 
rience, Uncle Toby." 

"Ah, Master Nukky, a sore experience 



I had of it, that's true — and while 1 fear 
for you, I hope and pray you may not 
have the same." 

"Yes," replied Nukky — "I have heard 
it said you used to be drunk too, friend 
Toby — tell me, won't you, how you came 
to break off?" 

"It's a long story. Master Nukky, (said 
Toby) and hardly worth while telling you, 
but if it will do you any good, you shall 
hear it — but as you wish it I will tell you. 
One day Master Nukky, I had been drink- 
ing pretty freely, and in the evening I 
strolled into Mr. Simple's Inn yonder. — 
There I was always provided with as 
much as ever I wanted, for Mr. Simple 
knew I made it a rule to pay as soon as I 
was sober ^gain. That night I was too 
groggy to go home, when he kindly fur- 
nished me with a bed. He took care 
however, to make me pay a double jwrice 
for it, because he said I 'was drunk, and 
had no right to expect it.' When the 
next day came I was too ashamed to go 
home, so I staid about all day, every now 
and then drinking a little to revive my 
spirits. In the afternoon there came in 
two strangers, who from their appearance, 
according to my cloudy sight, I took to 
be kidnappers, or persons who intended to 
apprehend me and carry me back to my 
old master in Maryland, whom I had 
agreed to pay for my time, not long be- 
fore. After a while they also became 
drunk and quarrelsome. I took no heed not 
to quarrel with them, and as they threaten- 
ed me, I got into a great passion, and re- 
solved to flog them, 1 being, as you know, a 
very stout man, and one of them at that 
time being too groggy to stand, they both 
backed out. But not knowing what I was 
domg, in my rage, I mistook the chairs 
for the strangers; I jerked off my coat in 
great haste; not even noticing that I had 
left one arm of it sticking on me, and had 
torn the back of it sadly besides. The 
more I raged, the more drink blinded my 
eyes, and thinking I was fighting all the 
while, I got one of the chairs down upon 
the floor, and struck it and the floor, first 
with my fists, then with my head, until I 
thought I had cooled my enemy complete- 
ly. Afler this Mr. Sim[)le coaxed me to 
go quietly to bed, a second night. In the 
morning, my knuckles were all bruised, 
and my head was very sore and badly 
wounded, and I could not tell how it all 
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happened. Mr. Simple however, good- 
naturedly told me the whole truth. Then 
I told him, I thought^ I "would quit drink- 
ing altogether, for that this would be the 
only way never to be caught in such a 
scrape again. "I believe," said I, "I'll 
^ be temperate altogether after this, Mr. 
Simple." "What," said he, "are you so 
silly? Toby, w:ill you be such a fool? cah't 
you tell how far to go without hurting 
yourself? really I thought you had more 
sense than to be influenced by any such 
notion. No, no, Toby, a little will do 
nobody harm." But I told him I was re- 
solved. And the more I thought of it, and 
the more he opposed it, the more I seemed 
to incline towards a reform. At last, (for he 
still coaxed me) as I was going away — 
in order in part to silence him, I said — 
*»Well Mr. Simple, I'm going home, give 
me one of them bottles there — I'll take it 
with me, and when I've drank what is in 
it, I'll see what I'll do." So he gave me 
the decanter full, no doubt thinking that 
I would do as before. But God was better 
to me than I deserved; for somehow the 
bottle was broken before I even tasted the 
liquor — and then I concluded this was an 
admonition from God, to quit at once, and 
not tamper with my enemy. So my reso- 
lution was fixed. But our Elder was 
much displeased when I told him I was 
for ever done with whiskey and strong 
drink, and paid off my last reckoning at 
his bar. Only a little while afterwards. 
Master Nukky, I heard a sermon from 
our Preacher, which opened my eyes 
completely, and my heart too, I hope, and 
I have drank no intoxicating liquor from 
that day to this. Now Master Nukky, let 
an old man's experience instruct you, ac- 
cept of his advice-cleave ofi* now, while 
you may, and you'll find Temperance a 
good friend. And theh there is one thing 
else, I must tell you, as to the Elder's not 
charging you for what you get at his bar. 
I don't believe there's a word of truth in 
it. He is not so simple as all that, depend 
upon it, Master Nukky. No, no, he has 
his eye upon that little farm and cottage, 
which he thinks will one day be yours and 
then become his, in the natural way of 
paying tavefn scores/ Mark me. Master 
Nukky, he is a little too worldly-wise, to 
give you his liquor for nothing. Now do 
be warned by my example, dear Master 
Nukky-^rinking is all wrong, and you 



will be ruined if you don't quit it soon." 
"Do you really think so?" said Nukky, 
— "well I'll be upon my guard, both against 
Mr. Simple and his glasses." 

"But Master Nukky," said Toby— 
" *keep out of harm's way,' is a good rule. 
Let all strong drink alone, everywhere, 
and your mother's cottage will be safe ia 
your hands, if you ever come to possess 
it." 

Enoch however, did not altogether 
relish such wholesome advice. His love 
of drink had insensibly become strong, and 
was confirmed ere he was aware he was 
under its influence. He still, therefore, 
kept drinking. After some time a large 
bill for articles at the store of Mr. Simple, 
and numerous items of grog, (altogether 
amounting to a considerable sum) was sent 
into his mother, to pay. Oh how grieved 
was widow Bloomer, when she became 
fully conscious of her son's dissipatioQ, 
and how sad it made her to know the ex- 
tent of it. But with a very just sense of 
her own right she utterly refused to'pay 
her son's reckonings at the tavern^ "My 
boy, is not of age," she said, "and why 
should I rob myself to pay Mr. Simptej he 
has no doubt enticed the poor lad to drink, 
and he may get his pay where he can." 
Nor would all the coaxing or threatening 
of Mr. Simple, induce her to pay one 
cent of the drink items. 

But poor Nukky was much humbled* 
Not only his mother's refusal, which as it 
began to be talked about by everybody, 
rendered his mortification and shame pub- 
lic, but the reproaches of Mr. Simple the 
Elder, hung heavily upon his mind. In 
his mortification he conceived the resolu- 
tion of going abroad, thinking that if he 
could leave his companions for a time, he 
would be less likely to do evil, and might 
perhaps be able to break his bad habit. 
—"Toby," said he one morning — "Toby 
I'm going abroad." 

• "Going abroad! Master Nukky, where 
will you go? You know nothing of the 
world. Master Nukky, what will you do 
abroad?" 

"Never mind, Toby^ I'll go somewhere, 
anywhere is better than here now. I'll 
go away from the village, and perhaps I 
may do better." 

"Don't, Master Nukky— don't think of 
it," said Toby — "you had better try and 
break your bad habits before you go away. 
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Abstinence can be formed here, as well 
as anywhere. Only summon resolution, 
Master Nukky — take my advice and fol- 
low my example." 

"I can't. Uncle Toby, I can't," said 
Nukky despondingly — ^^ it's no use trying. 
I can't now; so tell me where do you think 
I had better got" 

"I can't tell you, Master Nukky," said 
Toby — "only I will say to you, it would 
be well if you would first go to God in 
prayer, and ask his forgiveness and grace 
to help you; and stay at home. Think of 
your poor desolate mother, she will fret 
her eyes out about you, Master Nukky, 
and perhaps it will kill her." 

*'There is no use in talking about it, 
Uncle Toby — I must go— that's certain* 
So, farewell." 

"Well Master Nukky, since you will 
be perverse, and forsake your friends, 
farewell — may God keep you from evil, 
and reclaim you from sin." So saying, 
the afiectionate old man with a fearfiil and 
heavy heart, bid his young friend farewell. 
Enoch departed according to his resolve; 
and we lost sight of him for the space of 
three years or more. 

During this space of time, our village 
was visited with some Temperance move- 
ments; and the good accomplished had a 
happy bearing upon the country round. 

Our elections, for one thing, began to 
be less disorderly than they had been. — 
It would appear that .our forefathers the 
legislators of the past age, concluded that 
whiskey-drinking was essential to lawful 
voting. Elections must be held some- 
where, and what place more appropriate 
than a tavern? Would it not be disre- 
putable to an ehlightened people that the 
polls and whiskey should be separated? 

Mt» Simple, at whose house we always, 
as a matter of course, held our elections, 
took care to have a good supply of drinks 
upon such occasions; and he was uncom- 
monly busy in store and tavern, making 
settlements, gathering dues, selling goods 
and distributing strong drink; and talking 
politics and religion. 

"Well Mr. Easy," said the Elder to one 
of his friends and customers — "bow do 
you do to-day— it's a fine day." 

"Very fine, sir, very fine, indeed, Mr. 
Simple." 

"Very fit day this," continued Mr. 
Simple, "to carfy on our election. On 
VOL. Ill G 



such a bright election morning as this I 
oflen think of the happy sunshine in which 
as a nation we may be said to live. But as 
often perhaps, do I think of the happiness 
resulting from our spiritual election, Mr. 
Easy. What a blessed privilege it is to 
believe oneself safe." 

"Yes Mr. Simple, it may be so," said 
Mr. Easy, "that is to those who can be- 
lieve it. For my part I don't bother my- 
self about those questions, leaving it to 
others to discover the truth in regard to 
themselves, and wishing them happy in 
their opinions and desires." 

"Well, Mr. Easy, won't you take a glass 
this morning?" 

**No great objection, sir; have you any 
good brandy?" ' 

"Yes sir, plenty; here it is, pray help 
yourself." 

"Oh good rnqming, Mr. Stearn, hope 
you are well to-day; bright election day 
this — did you ever see a brighter?" 

"Don't know that I have, Mr. Simple; 
and pray how does the election go?" 

"Oh well enough, sir, for our party — 

you are a 'aint you? Come teir, 

take some refreshment this morning, ias 
you have had a long ride, and must be 
fatigued. Here, sir, drink success to our 
friends — to the cause o f Human 

rights, Mr. Stearn, human rights is a sub- 
ject very dear to us." 

"Yes, yes, Mr. Simple, but I can't go 
for universal suffrage yet." 

"No, sir, no; Mr. Stearn, that is not 
what I mean — I hate oppression, and 
therefore oppose the Banks. Only to 
think, I lost fifty dollars the other day, by 
the W. B — Bank, which broke so sudden- 
ly. I had the note laid away; and I only 
wish I had passed it last month. I sup- 
pose you have heard it is broke. Gone 
all to smash, sir. What do you think of 
this Temperance movement, Mr. Stearn. 
I understand these people are organized 
into a party too, and will have their own 
candidates for Governor, &c. A fine pass 
truly, Mr. Stearn, a fine pass things have 
come to. Shall we not have the liberty 
of taking a social glass now and then, 
without these people envying us. What, 
I ask seriously, Mr. Steam, what sir, shall 
become of the if such narrow prin- 
ciples reign? Sir, it's a solemn thing to 
change the laws and usages of our fore- 
fathers, that's de^dj^n^jjo^^',,. 
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<*0h, good morning, Mr. Toby, how do 
you do? I did not expect to see you here. 
It's been a long time since we have met; 
how have you been?" 

"Reasonably well, sir; living loi^ and 
happy too, Mr. Simple." 

"You won't take a drink, Uncle Toby, 
I suppose, so that I need not ask you." 

"No sir, you need not ask me. I am 
pledged, heart, hand, and conscience 
against the practice. I consider it wrong 
and unnecessary." 

"A tender conscience is a good thing. 
Uncle Toby-— cherish it, sir, cherish it. 
You know it is said that "some having 
put away a good conscience, make ship- 
wreck of faith." But you know, Mr. Toby, 
that we differ in opinion about these mat- 
ters — and let us agree to differ. Don't 
you vote to-day, Mr. Toby? — ^but no, I for- 
get, I believe the law is altered, is it not?" 
"Yes Mr. Simple — it is." 
"Ah, Mr. Toby — it can't be helped — 
there's no accounting for these things — 
they can't be accounted for even 'by phi- 
losophers I believe — among the mysteries 
of nature they are, these prejudices which 
spring up we don't know how — and can't 
be prevented, Mr. Toby. Our rights are 
very dear to us, 3ir, very dear— ^but God 
in his providence sometimes sees fit to 
deprive us of these; and we must submit. 
It is however, a delightful thought, is it 
joiot Mr. Toby? that our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence says, *all n?en are created equal' 
' — even infidels, I believe, Mr. Toby, 
admit this; and I am sure it is taught by 
our holy religion. Does not the Bible say 
that God has made *all of one Wood' — 
Yes it do6s, Mr. Toby. I am truly a 

, Mr. Toby, but I cannot help 

thinking, that the time has not yet come 
when all men should possess equal rights 
in the land of the free." 

"Don't misunderstand me, Mr. Simple," 
replied Uncle Toby — "I did not complain 
— I care very little about voting, espe- 
cially when I see drunkards and profane 
^en thronging the polls. I am an old 
man and can't live long, but I would like 
to see all my countrymen Temperate 
and pious. And my object in part in 
coming in to-day, was to see how far 
Temperance had restrained those bad pas- 
sions which we have so oflen seen exhi- 
bited here, on similar occasions. I see 
much reformation, and — 



"Oh, you belong to the Temperance 
party; you do, don't you, Mr. Toby — 
success to you— I'm not sorry you can't 
vote. But pray, Mr. Toby, have you 
heard lately of that young scape-grace 
Nukky Bloomer? He has been gone more 
tnan three years — and as he was in my 
debt when he went away — a debt of honoi 
Mr. Toby — I begin to fear I shall lose i( 
for ever." 

"Not very lately sir; his good old 
mother frets herself very much about hia 
-v-espepially since her old age rendered 
her infirm; and as she is now sick. 1 
heard her say, it is more than four months 
since she had heard a word of him — and 
that her heart yearned aAer her V^wcmder 
er," as she calls him. She blames yo« 
some, Mr. Simple, for his going away— 
and thinks it very unkind, in her old day^ 
she days, that you are so hard on him." 

"I hard on him! Mr. Toby, not I— h< 
owes me a small debt of $100 or so, o 
bills here, and I only wanted him to gir 
me some security for its payment; and ii 
order to save myself, I merely insisted 
that he should give me a judgment not^ 
to be dated after the time he should be ol 
age, so that it should be of such a kind as 
to mortgage the farm that will be his in 
time. It's a just debt, Mr. Toby, you know, 
and he ought to pay it. You always paid 
such debts,- Mr. Toby, why should not hel 
Pity the boy drinks, great pity, Mr. Toby, 
a clever kind-hearted fellow, as ever one 
saw, but what will all avails when he 
drinks." 

"Ah, Mr. Simple, Nukky often said, he 
learned the habit here at your bar, and 
that he was coaxed into it," said Toby. 
"However, he is gone now — and may 
never return; but for his poor mother^s 
sake, as well as his own, dear boy, I wish 
he was back and was well doing." 

*K)h that puts me in mind, Mr. Toby," 
said Mr. Simple, "of what I was going to 
say before — there is a letter in o^r post* 
office for his old mother. It has been 
here for a week or more, but I have had 
no opportunity of sending it to her; per* 
haps you will carry it to her." 

"Certainly," said Toby— "that's what 
I wanted to know and do," and his desire 
to gratify the weak and sorrowing old 
lady, carried him with the letter in his 
hand in a few minutes, away from the 
scene of noise, and drinkin£% and hypocrisy* 
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So Toby brought the letter to M Mrs. 
Bloomer; and «sure enough it was from 
her wandering son. He expressed his 
tender and increasing regard for his aged 
mother; said ^he had been sick, and was 
tired of wandering, and that he was at last 
resolved to come home as soon as possible. 
He said, he was troubled to think how he 
had been imposed upon by the Elder, Mr. 
Simple— hot the fear of his anger should 
not reconcile him any longer to absence 
from his mother, and her sweet home. — 
As soon as he could gather a little means, 
only enough to pay his expenses home- 
ward, and not run him entirely bare, he 
would once more have the happiness of 
embracing his dear mother.' This news 
rejoiced the good old lady not a little; and 
our Preacher happened to drop in just as 
the reading of it was finished, united with 
them in a fervent prayer for the safety 
and the return of the wandering prodigal. 
But the old lady said <she began to fear 
that she should never again see her son 
in this world.* "Oh Nukky," said she^ — 
"if you did but know how I have prayed 
for you, and how I have longed to see you, 
you would soon bo restored to my aged 
arms. But come what will, I shall have 
this consolation, that he has not altogether 
forgotten his old mother, and is at least 
penitent. May God bless him; my poor 
wandering boy!" 

The old mother's presentiment, was 
alas, too true! She was sick when the 
letter was read to her, and perhaps the 
excitement of mind, and her earnest long- 
ings after her son, whose arrival she now 
looked for most fondly, every day, had a 
tendency to bring her disease to an un- 
favorable issue, and in a few days she was 
cold in death. 

Next day the whole village was assem- 
bled to pay the last sad respects to the 
lifeless remains of widow Bloomer. Our 
Preacher was there, and had nearly pro- 
ceeded through his discourse, happening 
to be talking of the absent youth and com- 
mending him to the prayers of his a^c- 
tionate hearers — ^when all on a sudden 
there was a bustle about the door, and 
who should appear rushing in great haste 
towards the cottage, but Enoch himself. 
The sympathizing crowd made way for 
his admission; but poor youth, when he 
h«ilfairiy reached the door of the house, 
«od kxxhed in upcMi the scene where all 



was silent, and all was sad — the coffin, the 
pall, and the solemn gray-headed preacher 
— ^no mother's voice greeting him the 
while, his heart smote him; and finding 
all his worst fears realized, he uttered a 
loud cry of distress, and fell prostrate 
upon the sill. 

Bitter were the tears, and mournful the 
lamentations of the disconsolate youth, 
when he recovered his senses. But he 
soon found that all his lamentations were 
unavailing, and nfler he was indulged with 
a sight of the lifeless countenance of his 
departed mother, which again and again 
he fervently kissed — (the friends waiting 
in silence and sympathy a reasonable 
time,) he yielded to the necessity of de- 
positing the corpse in the narrow house 
appointed for all living: which was at 
length accomplished, amid the sobs and 
tears of the evicted lad, as well as of the 
neighbours. 

Good old Toby was there. He had 
comforted and consoled the mother; and 
on her death-bed he had promised her 
that he would do every thing he could for 
the spiritual welfare of her prodigal son, 
if he should ever return. And as the old 
lady had entrusted to his care several 
papers which were to be given to Enoch, 
Toby waited modestly until a favorable 
opportunity occurred, just as they were 
all dispersing homewards, both to welcome 
the youth, and to say to him quietly that 
he had business with him, and would wait 
upon him soon. Before long he called at 
Enoch's cottage. There he presented the 
papers, among which was a short will 
executed by his mother, in which she had 
left Enoch all her little property — the 
small farm and cottage, and some small 
sums of money in different hands, her 
books and every thing else — ^with a solemn 
charge to take good care of the "auld 
family Wble." The will concluded with 
an earnest prayer for a blessing upon her 
son Enoch. The sight of the papers, 
again opened the flocKl-gates of Enoch's 
heart; and Toby thought that with all the 
youth's wildness, as he had not altogether 
seared iiis conscience, and blunted his feel- 
ings, there still might be hope of his entire 
ami thorough reformation. Nor did the 
old friend lose the opportunity, when 
Enoch's heart was softened by sorrow and 
contrition, of presenting the claims of God, 
and urging home with all the persuasion 
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he was master of^ the various motives for 
his living a virtuous life. 

Enoch promised he would do hotter; 
and for a time he seemed to keep his 
promise. He attended to his littte farm 
and cottage, and appeared to be in earnest 
in his resolve to reform. Sometimes as 
he moved about the cottage the thought 
of his mother would come over him, and 
the tears would start involuntarily, and 
dripple upon his cheeks and hands; and 
sometimes he was found in tears sobbing 
over some one or other of those good old 
volumes which his mother prized and fin- 
gered so faithfully. To his mother's 
flowers he was particularly attentive — 
hour afler hour did he spend in training 
the vines, and propping the roses and 
shrubs — and all things were kept perfect- 
ly in order. 

But Enoch soon felt the force of old 
temptations, and old scenes, and old com- 
panions presenting themselves to his view, 
he began to falter, then to slide insensibly 
into his old habits, and finally — as the love 
of strong drink had rather increased than 
diminished, during his long absence — he 
became a victim again of intoxication. — 
Not that even yet he was a thorough 
drunkard, but he was evidently held strong- 
ly by the bands of Alcohol. 

Poor Toby! how he wept when first he 
heard after Enoch's return, that the youth 
was seen dead drunk. Yet Toby was not 
easily discouraged; and. for a long time 
he tried every way he knew how, to cor- 
rect the strong and prevailing tendency of 
Enoch's course. Every thing he did was 
done with so much kindness, with such 
evident and real auction for his beloved 
friend, that Enoch never could find it in 
his heart to be angry with him. 

In the mean time, the whole country 
woke up anew on the subject of Temper- 
ance. Much was written and read, much 
more was said about it. Many still op- 
posed it, both in our village (which had 
several new citizens) and in the valley 
round. But the good cause steadily pro- 
gressed, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the wicked. God heard the requests 
and regarded the prayers of the virtuous, 
and his blessing was poured out. Several 
of the old tipplers reformed; some of 
Enoch's companions; and of the youth 
not a few united in the Total Abstinence 
Pledge. Enoch however, continued to 



drink hard occasionally, and as he was a 
kind-hearted and good-natured fellow, full 
of fun, every tippler courted his company, 
and some of them imposed upon him, and 
lived upon him. He was now a naan of 
twenty-four years of age, and possessed 
of some property, and not altogether so 
lost to self-respect but that at times he 
could make himself very agreeable. It is 
true, that Mr. Simple had contrived, by 
representing the old debt as one of honor, 
to get from Enoch a judgment note, but 
there were few who thought that the 
little farm and cottage would ever get into 
Elder Simple's hands because of that debt. 
Enoch was a stout able-bodied man, not 
unwilling to labor, oftentimes very in- 
dustrious, and sometimes wary in his con- 
duct. 

Like most men in such a condition 
Enoch began seriously to think of getting 
a companion for life. He fi;lt lonesome 
in his retired cottage; and once resolved, 
he proceeded to look about him for a 
suitable help-mate. His choice happily 
fell upon one who was really deserving, 
modest, unobtrusive, and withal uncom- 
monly beautiful. Nor were his attentions 
unavailing. Lillt Rose, for such was 
the name of the farmer's daughter whom 
he addressed — (and let no one sinile at the 
romantic sound, for nature is sometimes 
romance: Lilly^ however, in this case 
being but an agreeable contraction for 
Elizabeth) cordially, nay fervently recipro- 
cated the attachment. Not so, however, 
with the parents of the young lady. — 
Farmer Rose was a man of some proper- 
ty, of good standing and excellent reputa- 
tion; he was a warm friend of Temperance, 
and being anxious that his daughter should 
not wed one whose habits were likely to 
debar all happiness in the marriage state, 
and acquainted with Enoch's want of 
sobriety, he stigmatized him as a "tippler" 
and forbade him his house. Narrowly 
was the daughter watched, sp that it Was 
impossible Enoch should see her. 

But the young couple were not to be 
thwarted. The father's precaution was 
. too late: and the parties having resolved 
to be married come what would; what 
could bars and doors avail? One day 
Enoch was observed very busily employed 
for several hours, refixing the flowers and 
vines about his still neat little cottage, 
and he had employed a neighbour to scrub 
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and white-wash, and clean all the premises, 
giving her particular charges to be nice. 
{Several things were purchased and paid 
for and carried to the dwelling, as if com- 
pany were expected. But the next morn- 
ing Enoch was gone, nobody knew or was 
willing to confess where. That day also, 
the lady watched an opportunity, and some- 
time before noon, while her father was 
dressing his corn in the field, she glided 
from the house, and passed^<iuietly along 
by the fence, near which she observed her 
father very busily employed, but with his 
back towards her, picking up also a bundle 
of clothes which she had before managed 
to secrete in the bushes, she plunged into 
the thickets of the mountain, and follow- 
ing the course of a small stream which 
came down near by her father's house.— 
She pursued her way among the rocks 
and brambles for several miles — shunning 
a broad road, which she crossed several 
times, keeping in the bushes on either 
side to evade observation, she at length 
emerged oq the opposite side, eight miles 
from her father's dwelling. True to his 
engagement, (for it had all been arranged 
beforehand) Enoch was there waiting for 
her, with a horse saddled and bridled 
ready for her to mount and ride. When 
Enoch saw hex coming, faithful to her 
promise, and unpursued, he could not con< 
tain his joy — ^he shouted, he dashed his 
hands on high, he danced over the inter- 
vening ground, and as soon as ishe ap- 
proached near where the horses were 
stand'mg, all ruddy with health and suf- 
fused with the glow of excitement and 
exertion, smiling and blushing even to 
tears of Joy on her own part, Enoch darted 
towards her, and catching her in his arms, 
after an affectionate and hearty salute, he 
placed her on the saddle, and mounting 
his own pony, they ambled away a dis- 
tance of ten miles or more, to the house 
of a magistrate, who soon tied Lilly Rose 
and Enoch Bloomer together, pronouncing 
them husband and wife according to law. 
The happy couple tarried at a friend's 
house till the next day. 

Farmer Rose was in great trouble, when 
he found his daughter was really gone. — 
The whole neighbourhood was searched 
during the afternoon of that day; but 
somehow about dark, the truth got out by 
means of one of Enoch's cronies, who sent 
word from the village, Hhat from what he 



heard, he suspected the young couple had 
made an agreement to meet on the other 
side of the mountain.' It was but an in- 
timation; the circumstances of the elope- 
ment seeming to confirm it;, but it was now 
dark and no search could be made upon 
the mountain that night. At break of 
day the search was commenced, while a 
horseman was despatched to make inquiry 
along the roads. At the foot of the moun- 
tain, on the other side, near where several 
leading roads met, he learned that a young 
gentleman had been observed some time 
during the day, to go up the mountain 
with a led horse, and to return in the 
evening at a rapid pace, with a young lady 
mounted on the same. Hearing this, the 
messenger concluded to return homewards, 
and while he tarried a little while in 
hesitation which road to take, that if 
possible he might fall in with the party — 
the bridegroom and bride came trotting 
along, accompanied by a few friends, 
pursuing their route to the cottage. ^<Ah 
sir," said Enoch, "you are too late, — I 
will introduce you to my, bride, for Lilly 
Rose and /, are now one." 

When the whole party rode through 
the village, there were many smiles and 
nods given and returned. Some applaud- 
ed the bride's heroism and courage; others 
more prudent or prudish, uttered loud 
condemnation. Some old people predicted 
the affair was too romantic to end well, 
while others of the graver and more re- 
flecting sort, thought they foresaw dark 
shadows of trouble in the habits of the 
bridegroom. He looked very happy, bpt 
in his countenance there was a glow and 
flush,. which could scarcely be attributed 
to a natural cause; and who does not know 
that oftentimes those colors which excel 
nature's are painful indications of disease 
either of body or mind, and commonly 
develope the habitual workings of the in- 
ward man? But the cottage was a happy 
scene of mirth and good cheer that day. 
It should not be omitted, that he who was 
now "schoolmaster" in our village, was 
something of a jocular man at times, and 
and a good man withal, and had been a 
suitor of Miss Rose, to whom he had at 
one time addressed himself very assiduous- 
ly. He pretended to be somewhat of a 
poet, and hoping thereby to ingratiate 
himself into favor, he had sent her the 



following lines, 
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The Lilly is fair, and the Rose it is sweet, 

Bat the Lillj and Rose when together they meet. 

Form a boquet most rare. 

My heart longs to wear. 

And not meeting with the encouragement 
he hoped for, he dropped in her way, not 
long afterwards, these, 

Will acceptance perpetual gladness impart? 
Or rejection its sadness pour over my heart? 

Ease mv doubt; end my woes, 

Fair Lilly! sweet Rose! 

Bat the maiden had already given her 
heart to another. The schoolmaster how- 
ever finding he was most certainly disap- 
pointed, and having rather more philosophy 
than poets commonly possess, pocketed 
his love; and resolved not to be outdone 
by others in kind wishes toward the happy 
couple, indulged his vein once more; for 
which if he did not obtain the credit of 
being a good poet, he received the better 
applause of having a generous heart. 

The mountain was rough, oppressive the heat, 
But what were such mountains when 4ove wing*d 
the feet,* 

And strengthened the &ir. 
Our Lillif so rare — 
All dangers to dare, her true one to meet? ' 

May happiness find a resting-place there. 
Love cease from hb wings where dwells the fond 
pair; 

Our Rose there disclaim 

Naught but the name. 
Her nature the same; as constant aa fiiir! 

May Roses grow sweet, many "Lillies" appear 
Expanding in grace, each glad rolling year, 

While Lilly true Bloomer, 

Nature*s perfumer. 
Cheerful as summer, when radiant and dear, 

Shall foster all good in Enoch's dear bowers; 
(Truth, virtue and duty, preside o*er their hours;) 

While love never truer, 

Joys that endure. 
Dispense fragrance pure, unknown to earth's 
flowers! 

Be charms of the maid, so esteemed in our eyes. 
Transferred to the matron, even more let us 
prize! 

Of true grace possessed, 
. By Heav'n blessM, 
In piety dressed, may she bloom in the skies! 

Enoch was pleased with this token of 
kindness, and though he had once looked 
upon the poet as a rival, and of course 
felt some jealousy before, he invited him 
to his house frequently. A friendship 
was thus formed, which resulted in good 
to Enoch, and finally to the increase of 



the happiness of all parties, as the sequel 
will show. 

Toby was deeply interested in this event. 
It was wholly unexpected to him; for he 
never thought that his young friend Enoch 
would be guilty of encouraging an elope* 
ment. But Enoch seemed so ardent and 
sincere in his attachment, and was for a 
while so steady at his business, that Toby 
began once more to indulge some hope of 
him. 

Enoch however, had not paid off* his 
debt at Mr. Simple's, when he might have 
done it. Now all his ready money was 
expended in furnishing his house, and 
making his wife comfortable. Every now 
and then he would summon courage to go 
to the tavern, merely for the purpose of see* 
ing the Elder, and making some arrange- 
ment with him about paying it, and its now 
accumulating interest. But it unfortun- 
ately happened that whenever he went 
there, somehow or other the subject was 
never broached, and when he would be in- 
vited by the Elder or by some companion 
to a social glass, he would join in, and for- 
get his errand, and also his home. At 
lengthas he continued to tamper with indul- 
gence, he found himself frequently in the 
way to the tavern, having forgotten the 
debt, and entirely careless about the means 
of paying it. Visits to such places are not 
without constant and palpable proof in the 
person, in the business,, and upon the 
property of the visiter. So it was with 
Enoch. The presages of those who had 
shaken their heads when he was married, 
appeared to be founded in truth. He was 
guilty of tippling, carousing, and of for- 
saking and neglecting his home. Four or 
five years more had scarcely gone by io 
this way, ere everything agreeable or de- 
lightful about his little cottage, seemed as 
if by some vile enchantment to have van- 
ished. He paid no attention to his house, 
his fences, his wife or his children; for by 
this time three bright little faces were 
gathered around his table, between himself 
and his wife. Lilly, his once beautiful wife, 
under the pressure of these calamities, and 
the reproaches of some of her relatives, 
seemed to droop and languish in her health. 
But God who hath mercy in store often- 
times in severest desolations, was pleased 
to show her that He could comfort and 
console her in all her afflictions. And 
when religion is sent to carry its coosola- 
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tions to the troubled heart, then peace 
may grow even out of sadness. Trouble 
taught Lilly to pray; and calmed by the 
prayer of faith and filial dependence upon 
God, she became more attentive to her 
household affidrs, and endeavored to man- 
age then with such economy, that if possi- 
ble, she might hide from her husband the 
extent of his neglect. And it was a 
pleasant sight to see that drooping woman, 
instructing her little children in the truths 
of religion, governing them with Christian 
tenderness, and leading them by the hand 
to church upon the sabbath, whether with 
or without her husband. Thus she never 
murmured in all her misfortunes, but freely 
admitted it was good for her that she had 
been afflicted. This was unquestionably 
'great gain' to herself and little ones. True 
they were now becoming poor. The little 
farni scarcely brought them bread and 
other necessaries. But Lilly's economy 
saved much, and her good management 
kept the family from absolute want. — 
Notwithstanding all her efforts however, 
things grew worse and worse. The 
fences l^came old, and not being renewed 
the cattle broke over them, apd destroyed 
the little fruit of her labor — the gai^den 
and yard were ruined, and all the pleasant 
sights which once clustered around widow 
Bloomer's cottage were gone — clean gone 
— her son's dwelling was scarcely the 
lame place. 

Things were now fa^t approaching a 
crisis. Enoch fairly deserved the name 
of Drunkard: and all means to reclaim 
him seemed unavailing. His old debt 
with its interest at Elder Simple's, bad 
not only not been paid, but having occasion 
several times to borrow money, he had ob- 
tained the loans from the same source, and 
the Elder took advantage of the circum- 
stance, to induce Enoch to sign a regular 
mortgage upon his little farm,whicb cover- 
ed the old debt as well as^ the new. This 
unfortunate step, the consequences of 
ivhicb Enoch feared would soon. come 
upon him> harassed him, and rendered 
him gloomy and dispirited, and thus also 
tended to make all bad things worse. 

In the meanwhile the Tempermice cause 
Iwd gone ahead, although the Washing* 
tonians were not there* One and another 
of £noch'& friends forsook the haunts of 
the drunkard, until he was lefl with few 
companions ; atid more than one of these 



old friends reasoned and expostulated with 
him* Our village and neighborhood were 
greatly improved. 

Toby never gave up his endeavors to 
draw Enoch into better habits. He would 
speak kindly to him, and endeavor to ex« 
cite him to attention to his true interests, 
Toby, too, was very kind to the little 
children; he would visit them, take 
them upon his knee, and carry them in 
his arms, and what is more he would o(\en 
pray with them and their afflicted mot)ier. 
The old man had l^ this time given up 
his business, and by a long course of in* 
dustry, economy, and sobriety, ( oot defi« 
cient in the meanwhile in charity, ) he 
had laid by sufficient to save him from de- 
pendence in his old age. Enoch indeed 
grew sullen, but though it was dangerous 
for almost any one to approach and coun- 
sel him, he never lost his temper with 
good old uncle Toby. Nor would he suf- 
fer any one to say a disrespectful word 
of the aged Christian, in his presence, 
without resenting it. For Enoch knew 
by long experience the difi^rence between 
that despised, humble man, and the money- 
making elder, who was seeking his ruin. 
In the one he saw, and had sense to ad- 
n^ire, the bright traits of godliness and 
the holy example of Jesus carried out in 
an uncommon degree ; while in the other 
he saw the standing type of the Evil One. 
And while he loved good Toby, he de- 
spised Elder Simple. Nay, he did not 
care sometimes to exhibit his contempt of 
the latter, as openly as he did his re- 
gard of the former. " Toby is a Chris- 
tian," he would say, " but I wonder what 
we should call our Elder." Or he would 
say to the Elder himself: — ''Mr. Simple, 
who is the worst, the drunkard or the man 
who tempts him to become a drunkard t" 
But Mr. Simple's conscience was seared 
to all such jibes as this, and if they affected 
him in any way, it was only to make him 
more resolute in his determination to ruin 
Enoch. 

But it was not so to be. The wisdom 
of the covetous is oftentimes as impotent 
as the floutiiigs and rage of the eaged 
beast. God derides the impious* Let us 
now see the end. 

Enoch one day — and a sabbath day too 
it was; for he had lost his reverence for 
the Lord's day, and often rambled abroad 
while his little family were at churoh— ^ 
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took his rifle, and in company with some 
others who had whiskey with them, tra- 
versed the fields and the mountains, osten- 
sibly hunting for fruit, but in reality to 
kill the time. As night drew on, he and 
his companions agreed to separate and re- 
turn to their respective homes. But whis- 
key had blinded their eyes, and they 
nearly all mistook their way ; one or two 
wandered about all night. It had been 
Enoch's lot, near the close of the day, to 
carry the jug, and as long as he possessed 
it, he freely helped himself to it, so that 
when night fairly set in, he was least of 
them all, likely to find his home. It came 
on to rain ; and missing his path, he con- 
tinued for several hours to wander about 
in the dark, with his rifle in one hand and 
the jug in the other. At length sick with 
fatigue and disappointment, not knowing 
and hardly caring, whither he went, he 
missed his foothold, and before he could 
teir where he was, was precipitated a dis- 
tance of some twenty feet, directly upon 
the edge of the mill-dam contiguous to the 
upper end of the village. A few inches 
more and he would have fallen into the 
dam. This alarmed him very much, and 
and much more was he terrified, as in the 
act of falling, his rifle having gone off, the 
ball whizzed close by his ear. In the fall 
also the jug was broken, for in all the 
darkness he had still held fast hold of it, 
and had partaken of it occasionally, in 
order to refresh his spirits. When he 
regained his feet he could not find his rifle; 
and fearing to tarry long in his present 
condition, or to move about, lest he should 
fall a second time, he abandoned the idea 
of recovering the gun and resolved if he 
could but find some place to lie down 
quietly, he would remain until the dawn 
of day, when, he thought, he could quickly 
pursue his way homeward without being 
observed. He knew he was not far from 
the Mill and the Distillery, for the report 
of the rifle had startled some hogs not very 
far off, and they were grunting and squeel- 
ing. He toiled along warily in the dark 
for a few steps, when he came suddenly 
( near the bank of the stream ) upon a 
large tree, which in a storm during the 
summer had been blown out of root ; and 
where its roots had grown was a large 
hollow place in the ground. As it was 
now the season of frosts, and the leaves 



quantity had gathered in the hole and 
around the trunk, so that quite a comforta- 
ble bed could be made of them. " Ah," 
said Enoch to himself, '* I can lie down 
safely under this root, and will be up in 
the morning, and away home before any 
one is stirring." So he snugly ensconced 
himself, congratulating himself as he 
tumbled in, that he had found a place so 
comfortable, and soft, and warm. Before 
he had time to find how very comfortable 
it was, he was fast asleep, and snoring 
aloud. And sofb and warm the bed was 
indeed, as the hogs had discovered long 
before Enoch saw the fallen tree and the 
root-hole. There they had made their 
resting place for many a cool night. Some 
of them were quietly sleeping there, when 
they heard the footsteps of Enoch ap- 
proaching the dam, upon the precipice, 
which was within a few feet of them, and 
being startled by the sharp sound of a 
rifle in the dead of night, they had listened 
attentively until they heard him a seroud 
time in motion, wad coming near them, 
when, supposing there Was mischief in the 
wind, they scampered for their lives. — 
However, soon finding that all was still, 
they one by one returned, and afiter the 
first surprise was over at finding a new 
sort of snorer in possession of their prem- 
ises, they also, snugly roosted themselves 
among the leaves, and lay down quietly 
beside Enoch. As Enoch, as a matter of 
course when he rolled in, had found the 
lowest roost, it was well for him that his 
head was raised above the common level ; 
for as there was one more occupant than 
before, the whole posse was straitened 
for a while, for room. But pretty soon 
all where at rest, and so remained till 
morning. 

Early in the morning search began to 
be made for Enoch. His companions one 
by one, had stumbled homewards, and one 
of them niore thoughtful than the rest, 
had gone at peep of day towards Enoch's 
premises, and happening to meet one of 
the children, found upon enquiry that 
Enoch had not reached home. Not long 
after the search commenced, the rifle was 
found ; the muzzle buried deep in the 
mud. This led to a close examination of 
the banks, and Enoch's hiding place was 
soon discovered. A long and hearty shout 
from the boys did not awaken him ; but it 
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nestled on either side, and close upon him. 
One of the animals brushed him quite 
roughly, in crossing over him, ere it took 
to its heels, and at that moment Enoch 
awoke. The first sight which attracted 
his attention was the hogs scampering 
away ; the next sight was the boys and 
men, and women toQ, who had by this 
time run up from all quarters. Enoch 
looked round him — he rose quickly — 
brushed off in haste the leaves and mud — 
glanced at the dam and the fragments of 
the jug — put on his hat, which some one 
handed him — ^received his rifle from the 
hands of another — and without saying a 
word moved slowly away. Poor Enoch ! 
how he trembled with agitation— how he 
sunk with shame! Every body pitied 
him — the soft-hearted shed tears — the 
boys hushed their noisy mirth, and with- 
out any one speaking, Enoch passed 
through the crowd and proceeded towards 
his home at the lower end of the village. 
As he passed along, his sad, mortified 
countenance attracted the observation of 
%lly but no one spoke ; and he had reached 
thd first fence on his own premises ere he 
could sujnmon courage to hearken to t|ie 
peals of laughter which now rang through 
the village : for when the people thought 
him out of hearing they freely indulged 
their mirth. At this moment the crows, 
alarmed or excited by the noise the vil- 
lagers had made so early in the mornuig, 
and not accustomed to see Enoch stirring 
about near his fields so early, set up their 
cry — and he thought he heard them say 
again : — " Ol-caw-hol— calw-hol, caw-hol, 
— 0J-c4w-hdL" This reminded him poig- 
nantly of his early days, and he sat down 
and groaned aloud. 

He was too miserable to go immedi- 
ately to bis home : ^hame sunk into bis 
heart ; and dirty, confused, wretched, 
overwhelmed with vexation and unceytain 
what to do, he slunk away into his old 
stable. Not long afterward, his wife sent 
one of the children to call him to break- 
fast^ for they had seen him coming home* 
ward. Lilly was unconscious of the shame 
and distress of her husband. True he 
had been absent from his family all night, 
but that was pothing new, and as Lilly 
still expected him home, she had prepared 
his breakfast. Enoch came in and ate 
his meal in silence ; gratified and in some 
measure relieved from the pressure of his 
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shame, because he knew that his wife 
was not acquainted with it. 

But he could not abide his own reflec- 
tions. His mind recurred involuntarily to 
past times. He revealed the bright visions 
of days he had for a long time forgotten. 
He thought of his mother — of her death 
— of his many promises and broken vows 
— of his marriage — He looked at his house, 
at his fields, and every thought and every 
glance made him more wretched. All 
day he-loitered about ; would begin to do 
something or other, and without apparent 
reason, leave it without finishing it. Lilly 
saw that something was the matter with 
her husband, but she did not think it pru- 
dent to trouble him with questions : for 
she had long been used to comparative 
silence in his presence. 

When evening came, Enoch was gone. 
Lilly feared he had betaken himself to 
his old haunts again, and fervently did she 
pray that God would have mercy upon her 
poor ii^ndering husband. But there was 
a Temperance meeting that evening at 
the school-house, and for the first time, in 
his life Enoch was there. He took his 
seat amid whispers of surprise, and the 
suppressed laughter of the younger part 
of the assembly, and when the business of 
the meeting began he listened attentively 
and with ^me emotion. He did not 
however, come forward and sign the 
pledge. 

As he was proceeding homeward Toby 
encountered him; for Toby attended these 
meetings, helped along by his staff. Toby 
had heard during the day, of the shame 
into which Enoch had fallen ; and as he 
had long desired an opportunity of con- 
versing with him once more, so h« now 
obtained it. No time could be more fa- 
vorable. 

" Mr. Nukky," said he, « I am glad to 
meet you, and much more glad to find 
you here. , Will you not now sign the 
pledge, Mr. Nukky, and become a tem- 
perate man. Oiily think how happy you 
might yet be, Mr. Nukky — how happy 
Mrs. Lilly would be, and your dear little 
children. Oh Mr. Nukky, dear, will 
you not join the pledge. How much 
pleased will we all be to see you reform. 
Think of your good mother that was, Mr. 
Nukky ; can you expect to meet her in 
heaven, if you go on this way ? and what 
will become of ^th^I^^^fpperty your 
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dear mother gave you, and which ought 
to go to your childrea after you ? It seems 
to be wasting away, let me tell you, Mr. 
Nukky, and every body sees it but your- 
self. And more, let me tell you kindly, 
Mr. Nukky, I have heard that Elder 
Simple has said this very day, that since 
you have so disgraced yourself, and there 
is no farther hope of your reforming and 
paymg him off, he won't wait for his 
money much longer." 

Enoch at length broke silence, *^ Dear 
Uncle Toby," said he, " you are certainly 
my true friend ; you have not forsaken me 
when every body else has given me up. 
I thank you most heartily for your kind 
attentions, and you perceive I do it soberly, 
for, (though it may be a wonder) I have 
been sober all day : not much of a wonder 
either, when one reflects upon what took 
place last night, when I had liked to have 
drowned myself, and perhaps only escaped 
death and hell by sleeping among the pigs. 
May God forgive me for my bnitish con- 
duct in time past ?" 

" Well Mr. Nukky, you will sign the 
pledge now, won't you ?" said Toby, **'and 
keep sober? Let your sad experience, 
against which I warned you, you know, 
when you was young, now lead you away 
from drunkenness. Oh! what would I 
give were you the same kiniUiearted man 
yoti used to be, when young ; and were 
sober and attentive to your family ever 
more. Above all, Mr. Nukky, think of 
that account, which God tells us in his 
holy word, we shall have to give in at the 
last day. Remember, Mr. Nukky, and 
do not ruin yourself." 

" Uncle Toby," replied Enoch, « you 
ha.ve touched the proper chords, but you 
kotow I have been a wanderer from my 
youth, and I sometimes think God has 
given me up. I sometimes feel - such a 
bummg thirst in my very vitals, a gnaw- 
ing there until I am supplied with whiskey, 
that I then think hell is begun within me. 
Ohl if you knew what I felt to-day in body, 
yet more in mind, you would pity and 
pray fot me^indeed." 

«< MK Nukky,'?- said Toby, " I do pray 
for you — I have always prayed for you, 
Mr. Nukky. When I saw you were not 
at church yesterday, when somehow I 
had a particular desire to see you, I went 
home with a sad heart ; and I could not 
rest until I plead with God, if ever I 



prayed in my life — to open your eyes and 
make you a new man." 

"Blessed Toby," said Enoch, " I hope 
God will answer your prayers ! Perhaps 
it was your prayer yesterday, that kept 
me out of the drunkard's eternal wo. And 
the prayers of my poor wife ! yes, they too; 
and they will prevail. How have I treated 
her ! but, I will do so no more. Uncle 
Toby, with (Sod's help, I will be sober." 

"May God help you! dear Mr. Nukky." 
said the good old man fervently and de- 
voutly. "Yes, he will help you, I am 
sure he will ; he always helps those who 
help themselves." 

It was moonlight, and the two friends 
moved slowly through the village, pro- 
ceeding leisurely towards Enoch's home. 
Much more did they discourse, beyond 
that I have recorded. Just before they 
reached the by-lane, which was the path 
to Toby's dwelling, Toby stopped : 

"Mr. Ntikky," said he "I was talking 
the other day with our schoolmaster, about 
matters and things, and among others we 
spoke about you. We both remembered 
the pleasant day you were married-^and 
I toM him how you and me took care of 
the flowers for your mother — who loved 
them dearly — and we both sighed to think 
how every thing was ruined. We talked 
also, about the verses he wrote you on 
your marriage. He then took out some 
of his writings, and showed me a piece of 
Poetry which he said be had made before 
he came here, in regard to just such a 
place as yours, and just such people as 
you and Mrs. Lilly, where the husband 
had reformed. After he had read it to 
me, I asked for a copy, and he gave It to 
me. I have been waiting to give it to 
you, ever since ; and now Mr. Nukky, 
I beg you will take it. Here is the paper, 
do not be o^nded about it, and I hope 
the Words may do you some good; 

Enoch took the paper and sat down 
upon a stone by the road-side, with his 
back to the moon; and began to read. — 
But what between the paleness of the 
mooi4ight, and his tears, which dropped 
in spite of himself, as the recollections of 
the past crowded upon him, he needed 
Toby's help to make it out. With some 
difliculty he succeeded in reading as fol- 
lows : — 

TBMPBRAllGt TBI PRtKlIB OP **HOIIB.** 

Tnawed by the dow; all clouclleBS tb« da^, 
Wiihin and without all things ware ft^tik^ 
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Bright flowers were bloeminf in well Brranged etate, 
Bwe^t roses festooned both the windows and gate ; 
7Jiere did I see, in woman^s just pride. 
And nature's sweet smiles, a beautiful Bri^e; 
Her parentis houne she had Just left, and come 
With him of her choice toa new fledged home.— 
Ah ! fond trusting woman I too soon wilt thou know 
This life's bloomhig joys, enclose seeds of woj 

Afain did I piii,— tine wrougM a mariced dumge. 
The door, and garden, and gateway looked strange; 
The vines were all drooping, the t6ae hung its liead ; 
Where flowers once stood, rank weeds were instead; 
. The windows were broken ; in this and in tliat, 
Stuck a clout, an old coat, or an old crumpled hat. 
The bride, now a mother^-<Mice so gay a ad so glad. 
Was care-worn and joyless,— her face looked so sad I 
I caught but a glance— in pain turned away:— 
The breaUi of a Tippidr hath doudad her day. 

Again did I pass,— the gateway was dowa. 
Each semblance of comfort lone since had flown. 
Flawers were not there; even fences were gone. 
And cattle and swine earned ail for their own. 
Without all was drear ;— sad tok^n. but true. 
That *reft of all joys their home ever knew. 
The mother and oflbpring all sickly and sad. 
In trembling and pining, with tears ate their bread ; 
Wiiile he— though both flupbajid and Father liif ^ama-^ 
On whom they depended, was sunk low in shame. 

Once more, (and but lately,) I rambled near by. 
And loi a new scene was disclosed to my eye. 
SMraet odors again refaled my glad aense, 
Revived were the flowers; renewed, gate and fence; 
The windows looked bright with weH burnished pain, 
Kuxn's tokens were gone ; removed was ea ch stain 
Prom wall and tirom door<way and new-mounted sill; 
Wbile near, were the ortUe Dust eating their filL— 
O Temperance I all joys round thy dwelling-place grow, 
tktceeeding dark storms, like Heaven's bright bow. 

Hope ! now in this cottage come take welcome rest I 
Joy I changeless and pare, spring up in this bceast. 
Once darkened with wo, once drooping with sorrow, 
Upheld by pale visions of brighter to-morrow t 
O Mother so sad I thy prayers have regained 
Hliii, for whom when a' bride thou wast named. 
To Husband new bound, ever ikithfiUl «hou'rt WesL 
With purified love, from penitence press'ii. 
Thy little ones too, their fhther can mvn. 
Nor oMti for their graeMng a drimkard's dark fltow«. 



Te children rejoice I daima (tf daughter and son, 
Bound the heart of your parent in gladness are thrown. 
Jf o more are ye mocked, no more are ye fed 
With scorpions for flsh, w*th stones for your bnsad ; 
But pratUing, ye climb to fond bosom and knee. 
With tears of bright joy and chiMhood'n sweet glee I 
Thou Parent rejoice ! thyself thou canst own. 
Kot ashamed of the victory virtue hath won. 
Sxpenence, coiscience, now staad thee good naedl 
Nature, reason, reUgion, all bid thee God-speed. 

But bo ! sullen drunkard J come sound ns a name 
^n fill a deep eclio with like burnidg shame 1 
2Je grave of all hope, rank soil of despair, 
Where bidest thou, drunkard ! like beast in thy lair. 
While round thee lie scattered sad wrecks thou hast made 
And the silence of death, and the midnight diade, 
Are not half so drear as the heart of that wife. 
Who with gladness nnd hope in the roornii»g of life. 
Gave iierself and her all in good-Aiith to thee. 
Who art wringing her soul with deep agony. 

Foolish drunkard awake I lest the High-God above, 
jMIow mortals below, even they who thee love, 
(Diabearted and sickened— love treated with scorn,) 
Should leave thee sad, desolate, ruined, forlorn. 
StoriBsawifUy from heaven come down on thy head. 
While darkness shall mantle the path where yoa*tread. 
And shunned by all men-'-of God clean forsaken. 
The *'way** which thy blindness and hardness have Ukea, 
Shall crown thy dark work— by means of the Bowl, 
With joyless dread victory— obath to »kt soitl. 

After Enoch had perused the lines, 
Toby all . the while standing near- and 
prompting him oecasiooally, the lutter 
nid to him. 



"Well Mr, Nukky, what do you think 
of the words? And what do you intend 
to do?" 

"As to the words," said Enoch, « part 
of them suit me too well, it really seems 
as if they were made for me. Just so 
have all the pleasant sights about my 
cottage vanished, and the sweet flowers 
which my delr old mother and myself 
planted are gone, gone, gone. But PlI 
tell you what I will do. Uncle Toby, I 
will join the Total Abstinence Society 
right at once— that I will." 

"A happy resolution, Mr. Nukky," 
said Toby, " and my dear Mr. Nukky, 
be careful and don't let the old Elder cheat 
you out of it. Depend upon it, if he hears 
of your going off in this way, and getting 
right, he'll be after you very soon." 

"By the help of God," said Enoch fer- 
vently, " he shall not find me off my guard. 
I'll be a match for him now ; he shan't 
make me a willing dupe any more.' ' 

The friends now parted, and Enoch 
went homeward. But all the way along 
he was thinking of the former happiness 
of hiii little home, and of the means by 
which it ws^ broken up* fiiat^ his saun- 
tering about the tavern, and leaving his 
dear wife alone ; then, of his long contmued 
neglect of that patient and a^ctionate wife 
and; their little babes, and his heart was 
too full to carry. He sat down beside 
the road two or three times, though the 
house was in sight, and the distance was 
but short. "What a fool," said he to 
himself, "what a miserable fool hptve I 
been— leaving my family to pine for the 
comforts oT life which I might so easily 
have procured for them — and all for ac* 
cursed drink. O my dear injured wife! 
can you, will you forgive me 1" And so 
he continued half thinking in silence, half 
talking out his thoughts, two or three 
times inclined to go down upon his knees 
and ask for that pardon which his ejacu- 
lations sought after as he walked along-^ 
until he came close to the cottage. The 
near sight of it awakened all the painful 
sensations of the morning, when he first 
began to see how wretched every thing 
appeared ; and again did his heart smite 
him, when he saw the cow lowing for leod, 
and the other animals looking 9a if they 
were almost starved. As he came near 
the door, one of the children opened it, 
and as the wind was brisk and sharp, the 
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child closed it again as soon as it caught 
a glimpse of its father. " Perhaps the 
child shivers with cold," said Enoch — 
" mayhe they have not sufficient fire, and 
it's all my fault. But it shall never be so 
again. With the help of the Lord I will 
never drink again, but will provide for my 
family." Presently he opened the door 
and entered. His wife was lying on the 
bed, apparently very disconsolate, for she 
had heard during the day, what had be- 
fallen bet husband the night before. And 
the fearful thought of his destruction, and 
her own and her children's destitution, 
which would have followed in such a case, 
had pressed heavily upon her mind. Enoch 
thought she looked unwell, for when he 
entered the room, and was helping him* 
self to a seat upon the bench, she was 
stirring the fire, and he had a fair view 
of her countenance. The children drew 
up, upon the hearth, standing as near the 
fire as possible without burning their feet, 
and without incommoding their father; 
the youngest holding fast to its mother's 
apron, and all three looking wistfully and 
anxiously in their fitther's face, as if afraid 
of something. " They have all heard," 
said Enoch to himself, " of my danger 
last night, poor things, they hardly can 
believe me alive." % 

They all soon perceived that their 
father was entirely sober, and then they 
got over their shyness, and seemed to be 
inclined to approach nearer; Lilly also 
soon observed that something more than 
usual was working upon her husband's 
mind, while he kept tumingjabout, rest- 
less and uneasy. 

; After a very short interval Enoch said, 
• "Lilly dear, I am going to quit drinking." 

"Oh husband do you really say so," 
said Lilly, moving up towards him, and 
drawing a chair along with her, partly for 
support and partly through the agitation 
of the moment. But Enoch anticipated 
her seating herself upon it, and gently 
putting his arm around her, he drew his 
wife down upon the bench beside himself, 
and with tears dropping from his eyes, "oh 
Lilly," he said, "can you? will you forgive 
me? I have been doing very wrong." 

"My dear husband," said Lilly affec- 
tionately, "if you mean that I sjiould for- 
give you any wrong you have done me, it 
is forgiven long ago; don't speak of it 
again. I would forgive you though you 



had done many fold worse." So saying 
she hid her face in his bosom, and sobbed 
aloud for very joy. 

"Ah Lilly," added Enoch, "I have been 
a fool — may God forgive me! I shall 
drink no more, but will join the Temper- 
ance Society the very next opportunity 
that occurs." 

As the children crowded round their 
parents, Enoch looked at them and his 
wife with the deepest emotion. Not a 
word more was said, until the youngest 
threw himself across his mother's lap, and 
looking up into her face, asked her why 
she cried so. Enoch then with the great- 
est kindness kissed his wife, threw his 
embrace round the little ones, and taking 
them upon his knees, with a new outbreak 
of tears, he cried out "oh my children we 
shall be happy yet." 

"Yes father," said the oldest boy, "we 
will be happy now, if you don't get any 
more whiskey; for you know it was only 
that made you cross; and I've often heai^ 
mother pray for you, that you would not 
drink; and I've heard others say it was 
only that, and if you would quit it, we 
should all be happy." 

As soon as possible, Enoch dried his 
tears, and while he fondled his, children, 
he made many promises to himself, in the 
midst of his penitence, in regard to what 
he would do for the future. The evening 
thus passed away — the first of a happy 
kind his home had seen for years. When 
the children were retired to rest, Enoch 
related to hiswife the circumstances which 
had led him to form the resolution of 
abstinence. And ere they committed 
themselves to slumber, they humbly, for 
the first time, together, sought the bless- 
ing of God. 

In the morning Enoch was up very early. 
He made himself busy in mending the 
fence or endeavoring to restore something 
to its former place and condition. The 
variety and extent of the injury sustained 
by his little property did not discourage 
him. He applied himself vigorously to 
work, day by day, and he had the satisfac- 
tion every night of seeing it assume a better 
appearance. Soon he had repaired his 
fence and set up the gate, and prepared a 
better shelter for his cattle. From this 
time his affairs took a new turn. All win- 
ter he worked actively and soberly. He 
attended the Temperance meetings, and 
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the more he heard, the more was his 
sobriety confirmed. And when spring 
opened it found him healthy and happy, 
and prepared, when he gathered up his 
little dues, to begin the summer prosper- 
ously. 

Mr. Simple was much disappointed when 
he heard of Enoch's reformation. "What 
will we come to," said he, "all will join 
by and by, and my son will probably keep 
a Temperance house. But I'll be re- 
venged on Enoch. He shall pay me the 
debt he owes me — he can't cheat me out 
of that anyhow." Enoch found friends 
who readily went his security for a time, 
for the payment of his debt. However, 
it was not long, before old Farmer Rose 
was so well ^eased with his son-in-law 
and grand children, that he not only be- 
came reconciled to his daughter Lilly, but 
at length also, discerning her true humble 
worth, his afiections were drawn forth to 
them all; and he went himself, accom- 
panied by Enoch, and by their aged pastor 
who had been instrumental in procuring 
the reconciliation — and in their presence 
paid off all that was due Elder Simple. — 
He then presented Enoch with the mort- 



should not forget to mention that a 
little while before this last afiair, Enoch 
and the Elder had a rencounter. Enoch 
had gone to the store to bring some gro- 
ceries wanted in his household, and the 
Elder offered him a glass again; but no 
solicitation would induce him to take it. 
**You have grown mighty sober," said 
Mr* Simple, "come now, just take a glass." 
**No" said Enoch, emphatically. "Only 
a email drink," said Mr. Simple. "No, 
none," said Enoch. "Why," said the 
Elder, in a huff, "you deserve to be en- 
couraged! You are not like some of the 
Temperance folks, they can take a glass 
yet." "They may do as they think 
proper," said Enoch, "but I have been 
bitten too often; the wily Rattle^ake will 
be familiar with me no more. *It stingeth 
like an adder.' " "Do you mean that for 
me," said Mr. Simple, sharply. Enoch 
made no reply but — "don't you find it so 
in Proverbs] Mr. Simple;" — and hasted 
away. 

But ere spring came, the Temperance 
cause gained one advantage in the death 
of Eider Simple. He had been out one 
night with a party of neighbours, at a 



kind of a caucus; politic^ being the sub- 
ject of their meeting. It was a little way 
from the village, and after all had taken 
their departure for home, the Elder had 
fallen behind the rest a few steps-— they 
in the meanwhile had crossed the creek, 
our little bright-water — near the head of 
the dam, and close by the spot where 
Enoch had like to have met with a fatal 
fall. A foot-log was the only bridge, and 
afler passing it, the path came suddenly 
off down the hill towards the village. No 
one observed Mr. Simple, nor thought it 
worth while to observe him; for fifty years 
he had been in the habit by day and by 
night of crossing that place, and how 
could there be any danger? An hour or 
two afterwards however, his family alarm- 
ed the villagers by inquiring first at one 
house and then at another, what had be^ 
come of the Elder. Some rose from their 
beds, and with torches and lights — and it 
was a stilly, firm freezing night too— they 
went out with the family in quest of him. 
When they reached the foot-log, they 
noticed something lying upon the ice, and 
getting fairly upon it, they perceived the 
body of Elder Simple. It would seem, 
that as he fell, his head had gone foremost, 
and had dashed through the ice, which 
was pretty thick, the current had probably 
seized upon him ere he had recovered 
from the stunning e£^ts of the fall, and 
there he had perished, with his head and 
shoulders under the ice, and his body lying 
upon it. Some persons then remembered 
that they had seen Mr. Simple, a little 
too funny, more than once that evening, 
and the whole truth was disclosed, when 
they took from one of his coat-pockets, 
the fragments of a small flask, which had 
unquestionably contained brandy. This 
was the end of Mr. Simple, who, when he 
used to say concerning Enoch, Hhat the 
Devil could not be cheated out of his 
own,' little thought of the melancholy 
fate which awaited himself. In one thing 
however, he was a true prophet, for his 
son soon after the funeral was over, alter- 
ed the sign, and our old "Rattlesnake 
Inn," is now the "bright water's rest." 
This name seems to have been chosen, 
because close beside it our little creek 
sinks. 

Enoch was deeply aflfected when he 
heard of the catastrophe which had be- 
fallen Elder Simple. He went to the 
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plaoe where the unhappy mao had ^leii, 
oflen and ofteD; for there he could see the 
spot where but a few months before he 
had been brought near to untimely death, 
and he liked to indulge in reflections beside 
the scene of his own danger. 

Some time afterwards — it was inHhe 
middle of May— Uncle Toby met Enoch 
near the church, for he had began regu- 
larly to attend the fH^aching of the gos- 
pel. "Mr. Nukky," said he, "how goes 
it now?" 

"Well, Uncle Toby, well— yes, better 
and better ever since I pledged myself to 
Total Abstinence. And dear Uncle Toby, 
I don't forget your kindness, nor will I 
ever, as long as I live." 

"Will the flowers begin to grow prettily 
again? Mr* Nukky," said the old man 
playfully. 

"Ay," said Enoch, "they will bloom 
again, I hope; but, dear Toby, I'll tell 
you truly, I somehow think I loved them 
too much, and that if my heart had been 
filled with beUer good things, I shouid not 
have lost even them." 

"Very likely," said Toby, «*and dear 
Mr. Nukky, only keep away from Alcohol, 
and you will find all things in their right 
place." 

"Yes, yes," replied Enoch, "I know it 
will be so, I know it is in some measure 
already. Last evening, Lilly and I were 
spending a little time in our new yard, 
fixing tilings so that if possible they might 
look as they used to, especially as they 
did when we were marrkd. I saw the 
tears stand in her eyes, as she tried to 
fasten up a fresh woodbine oitB of our 
neighbours had seat her. 'Lilly, dear, 
you are thinking,* said I, 'of the time when 
you were a bride. Never ipind, love, the 
the wife's flowets will bloom the prettiest 
after all. There will be more kearttease 
with them, and then too LiHy, I will hunt 
up the watl'Jloujer, and the ivy, and plant 
them as remembrances ofyourselE'. She 
did not know my meaning until I told her, 
for I got the ideas from our schoolmaster, 
who sometimes comes to see us, and you 
know he is quite sentimental — walUflawer 
represents a wife's tiffet^on, and the try, 
he says, mt^xiB faithfulness in misfortune. 
So I told Lilly what I meant, and the 
sweet look she gave, Toby, brought back 
Uie pure enjoymoat of all our hi^py hours. 
Then when I told her also, I w<mld {^ant 



cedars beside both posts of the gate, as 
emblf^ms of my future constancy, and 
that the roses might cluster upon them, 
like a true humble Christian as she is, 
she said to me, 'may the Lord give you 
grace, my dear husband, to be -both con- 
statit and pious. Remember, dear Enoch, 
that we should live soberly, righteously, 
and godly, in the present world.' But 
Uncle Toby, I'll tell you what it id, I begin 
to think our little children are our prettiest 
flowers, and as they are of the wife, you 
luiow, so the wife's flowers will be the 
prettiest, even though the bride's were 
fair." 

"Oh Mr. Nukky," said Toby, "you are 
like our schoolmaster himself, a little senti- 
mental, as your dear old mother was be- 
fore you. But only stick to that, Mr. 
Nukky, and you will get along. Mind 
the children, Mr. Nukky, and don't let 
anything hurt them sweet flowers, and 
your cottage will be happy." 

"But dear Toby," replied Enoch, <' wiiea 
I think of times past, I wonder that God 
did not give me up to destroy myself.— 
And since the drowning of Mr. Simple, 
Toby, I often think what a mercy befell 
me near the same spot, only a few months 
before. And to think of my soul^-4iowI 
have cheated it of its proper food, as I 
did my wife and children of theirs — I 
tremble whenever I call it to mind. I 
often think too of our 8ciM>olma8ter's last 
words in that piece of verses you gave me. 
"DEATH TO THE soul" — it won't do, Uiide 
Toby, I must be entirely reconciled to my 
God, as well as to my wife and friends." 

"That's right! Mr. Nukky," said the 
good old man, "I thought it would come 
right at last. I thought it would be so— 
yes, yes — sprayer will prevail. Now my 
dear Mr. Nukky, let your repentance be- 
fore God, be as deep and sincere, as youir 
resolution to be temperate is. Remember 
the dvmne promises, dear Mr. Nukky, and 
believe that God is gracious in Jesus 
Christ. Confide in him, and all will be 
weU." 

"Amen," said Enoch. 

Time rolled along, and happily did the 
days pass with Enoch and his little family* 
How cheerily did the children climb upoa 
his knee and prattle there, imd how bright 
did the flowers grow around their little 
cottage! The spring of pure water which 
their grandmother in former times used 
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80 highly to prize, the childigti particular- 
ly watched* Around it thA'esteemed it 
their privilege to plant theirlittle cedars, 
and vines, and train them. Enoch is now 
a man of the steadiest habits and purest 
principles. The gray-headod Preacher 
finds constant pleasure in his society, and 
often visits the happy fhmily. Sa does 
the schoolmaster. Not long since, as I 
passed along, I heard the children singing 
a Hymn, of which, as it struck my fancy 
a little, I charged the schoolmaster with 
being its author. He admitted it and 
then kindly gave me a copy. And I will 
add, happy the man, blessed the house- 
bold that know the value of such a prayer, 
and use it! Here is the Hymn— 

TB1CPSIU.NCS HTKN* 

Fresh ai the breeze on xnoantains bom, 
Sweet ai the breath of early mom. 
Bright ai the raindrop in sonny lawp. 
Clear as the dew on dripping thorn. 
Grateful as sight of blushing dawn — 
So firesh, so sweet, so bright, so clear, 
So grateful sprhigs our fountain near. 

When Evening falls, and zeph jrs rest. 
And birds have sought their leafy nest; 
When daily toils and cares are o*er, 
Seated around our cottage door. 
Fed frem our bounteous Father's store. 

How fresh, how sweet, how bright^ how clear, 

The |;rateful waters gushing near. 

The wealthy proud we envy not. 
Contentment reiffus within our Cot, 
Treasures can't buy what God gives here. 
Not richest yiands yield such cheer. 
Not sparkling wine is half so dear. 
So fresh, so sweet, so brig^ht, so clear, 
Ai grateful water's our Homestead near. 

Fathee above! our hearts inspire. 
With grace to cherish one desire, 
*From envy and repinings fitee 
*May we our food receive from thee, 
'Enough without satiety, 
•While water's fresh, sweet, bright, and dear, 
•Ever grateful glide by ••Home" so dear.' — 

Good old Uncle Toby died but lately. 
There was no mistake about his character; 
no more than there was about his color; 
and if any one had ever looked contemptu- 
ously upon him for the latter, a better 
acquaintance taught even such, to esteem 
him for the former. When he died, his 
end>ras peaceful and calm. There was 
no romance about his raptures, but a pure 
and sincere fkith in the promises of an un- 
changeable God and Savior sustiiined him. 



The people around could not help contrast- 
ing his death with that of Elder Simple, 
who died the winter before; and the bright 
and cheerful radiance of the one, threw 
still deeper darkness upon the other. — 
Uncle Toby had loved the Gospel and felt 
its claims, and when he was gone, his 
little property, afler deducting some tokens 
to his dear friends, Enoch and his family, 
was by his own request, given to sustain 
the widow and ' the orphan, and the op- 
pressed. 

It will be a long time before the remem- 
brance of Uncle Toby will pass away from 
our village. The little children frequent- 
ly visit his grave, and they have planted 
beside the tomb-stones, the flowers they 
themselves love, and which Uncle Toby 
used to come and help them dress. The 
old man used to say to the children, Hhat 
however people might talk of bright 
flowers and sweet names, the best use 
that could be made of them was to remind 
us of our Heavenly Father's wisdom, and 
of our Redeemer's graces. Rose of 
Sharanj and Lilly (^ the Valley^ are 
dearest of all to me — ^they are ex- 
pressive titles of Jesus;'— and the children 
have planted these flowers over his sleep- 
ing dust, as memorials of an humble man's 
FAi^H, MOPE and LOVE — the constituent 
elements of true happiness in this worlds 
and only safe passport to the world to 
come, 

^ Peace this way found alone; who seek it else. 
Seek mellow grapes beneath the icy pole; 
Seek blooming roses on tbe'cheek of death; 
Seek substance in a world of fleeting shades.** 

(P9U6ck^Bk. iv. AUm^id.) 



A HOME BT THE HOUNTAIlf '8 SIDE. 
BY IDWilf BntlOT. 

Alr.^A lill»OB tbe oceaa wave.. 



A home by the mountain's side, 

A cot in the vale below, 
Where the rippling waters glide. 

And the crystal fbuntains flow. 
The oup these lips once quaffed 

Can bring delight no more; 
Oh ! give me the coolinsr draught. 

That reason and health can restore. 



A heme 



«Fe^ne^^ &a. 
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A freeman, •nc&morei I stknd 

In soul, and npt alone in name; • 
Now sdved, as a rescued -brand, 

Just plucked from the raging flame. 
Though temptations may yet assail. 

And the world with its follies charm, 
Still, -still shall this bosom prize 

The cup that can never harm. 

A home by the mountain's sid^, dDc. 

The tempter bis darts may wield. 

The foe, with his wiles assail. 
But armed with our mighty shield, 

Our cause will ever prevail. 
And the song of our hearts shall be. 

We will drink, we will drink no more! 
Cold water hath made us free. 

And reason, and health will restore. 

A home by the mountain's side, 
A cot in the vale below. 

Where the rippling waters glide, 
And the crystal fountains flow. 



TO THB YOUIfG. 

Any great work you know, my young 
friends, requires great labor. That the 
advancement and sway of Temperance, is 
a great work is not to be doubted ; and no 
more is to be doubted that great eflR)rt 
and labor are necessary for its progression. 
But then you must bear in mind, that all 
great works, that the largest monument 
ever erected, the loftiest columns and 
pillars that have ever been rpared, the 
mightiest pyramids and statues ever cpn- 
structed^ although majestic and noble 
when complete, yet necessarily must have 
had a small commencement, and indeed 
are in themselves but the combination of 
very small eflforts. 

It is for the reason of this &ct, that the 
cause of Temperance is presented to, and 
urged upon your attention and action. — 
You are not expected by one niighty ef- 
fort to convert all the poor deluded vic- 
tims of intemperance — you are not ex- 
pected immediately to rise up and close 
tha doors of those sinks of iniquity, grog- 
shops — or revoke by one voice, all the 
privileges of license to such snares. But 
yours is the first, easy step, but neverthe- 
less one requiring great firmness, as it is 
to be the foundation of many others, and* 
*j^that upon which the whole structure must 



be built. R^nfieniber then, and be cheered 
by the tho* iit, .that every eflTort you 
make, ever/iutercst you exert^ every (step 
you 9,dvance^ ''very opposing power you 
boldly meet or undermine — both by prac- 
tice and propepl — yori are at work ! you 
are assisting, greatly s^ssistrng in the ad- 
vancement of the good oause, inasmuch as 
your eflforts call for mor* on the part of 
others, and thus ad each revolution of the 
wheel speeds it further and further on its 
course, so will each suceeeding effort on 
your part, give you more and more pois^r, 
until, as " in union thene is strength," you 
shall soon bo able to withstand the. mighti- 
est opposition, and be very strong in the 
cause. And then, by associated, or com- 
bined labor with your fellow companions, 
each influencing the other to more action, 
the greater work is accomplished, the 
good message is sped throughout the ranks 
of all, and yourselves perfect a living 
monument, more fiirm, and more lasting 
than that which America has so late/y 
been called upon to witness and to crown 
in remembrance of the valiant acts of 
your forefathers. Forget not then to 
make use of every opportunity, upon all 
occasions to advance the work, no matter 
how small, or how weak, the privilege 
may appear, use it, and it will increase to 
your benefit. 



WELLINGTON ON TEMPERANCE.. 

The Duke of Wellington, in the House 
of Lords, in opposing a motion for the 
reduction of the spirit duty in Ireland, 
said, it was certainly true that there had 
been, for some years, a gradual decrease 
in the quantities of spirits which paid 
duty, amounting in the course of the last 
six or seven years, to 1 ,.200,000 gallons. 
A considerable portion of this reduction 
had, no doubt been owing to the Tern* 
perance Society system whfch , hacl been 
established throughout Ireland — fortun- 
ately established, he could say; and he 
thought it highly desirable that the tem- 
perance system should be encouraged as 
much as possible. He believed that it 
could be shown that the average number 
of crimes last . year, was below the aver- 
age amount forithe last eight or ten years; 
which desirable change was mainly owing 
to the temperance movement. 
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THE VOGK OF UFK A TALE. 



Autbor of Lafitto, &e. SiC 



TfM World's a book, writ by th* eternal art 
Of the ^reatmuthor; printed in man*f heart; 
*Tia falsely printed, though dirinely penn*d ; 
And all the errata will appear at th* end. 

Grierson, 

«» The WorMI all title page; 

Young. 

Th6 pages of the book of life, are more 
dfficalt to decipher than are all the hiero- 
giyphios of Bgypt. They are written by 
the mysterious agents of nature, and re- 
corded by the angel of truth, and he who 
attempts to read, and penetrate the myste- 
ries of the science, must have a key 
fashioned from his own obseryati<m, and 
wndered practicable by experience. I do 
not pret^d to a knowledge of all the 
■ecrets of the Ixjok, nor have I yet obtain- 
ed tke means of doing so, but I am a 
humble student, and have read a few pages, 
the j'esult of which I respectfully submit 
to my readers. — 

Page I. — ^The Gaksster. 

"A gamester, the greater master he b in his 
art, the worse man is he."— Boi^fi. 

The first page of the book of life opens 
with a view of a gambling house in New 
Orleans. There is a mixed assemblage 
of men, on whose distorted features could 
be read whole volumes of crime and pas- 
siOD, I counted thirty persons, besides 
those whose buaiiness it was to set the 
gambling machime in operation. The 
table was covered with money, upon which 
vol. xn— I 



the excited wretches gazed with nervous 
earnestness, and as chance, or fraud, per- 
haps both, operated against them, the 
deep volcanoes of the soul burst out in 
wild exclamations, intermingled with 
oaths, and curses. A true picture of hell 
is a gambling house! 

One old man, whose gray hairs hung 
wildly about his neck, grasped dollar after 
dollar, as it turned up to his number, and 
the ghastly smile told how it soothed the 
anguish of his mind. He won, but there 
were those who lost; what a picture did 
their countenances convey of the passions 
that reigned within. Eyes distended, lips 
compressed, the nervous tremor all show- 
ed that the spirit of gambling was doing 
its horrid work. One young man there 
was, who more particularly attracted my 
attention, for in him I recognised a fellow 
boarder. He lost, but his countenance 
gave no indication of it, he smiled, but 
the close observer might have discerned 
a sudden twitch of the lower lip, and ner- 
vous action of the arm, which plainly told 
that all was not calm within. The book 
of life opened for him dark, and the page 
was blotted with the tears of an absent 
parent. 

Page II. — The Robbest. 

*'The robber most run, ride, and use all des- 
perate ways of escape ; and probably after all, 
his sin betrays him to the jail, and from thence 
advances him to tiie gibbet^'— /SbutA. 

It was in a larce boarding house, the 
view from the biucony was beautiful ; it 
opened out upon the Mississippi, whose 
dark waters rolled along toward the ocean> 
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in all the grandeur and glory of the 
^'Father of Waters." Myriads of steam- 
boats floated along, laden with the riches 
of the ''upper land,'* and the huge ships 
freighted for Europe gave goodly evidence, 
that this indeed was the "Emporium of 
the West." This page in the book of 
life opened beautiful and bright, and as I 
gazed upon it, I wished in my heart that 
it might be eternal! 

While I stood gazing, thoughts carried 
off on the wings of imagination were riot- 
ing in the anticipations of the future: — 

"What is thought? 
ImajE^nation*8 vast and shoreless sea. 
Which shifting li^ht and darkness play athwart 
In rapid change ; inscrutable and free, 
A mirror where we find forms of all things that be.*' 

Barton. 

A friend approached me, upon whose 
countenance a shadow of grief rested and 
hid the sunshine of his heart. So great 
a change struck me, and I inquired the 
cause. "I have been robbed," he replied, 
"robbed of my watch, and two hundred 
dollars in cash." At that moment the 
young man of the gambling house came 
up, I caught his eye, it quailed beneath 
my glance — ^was it guilt? 

"Robbed, did you say," taking up the 
words of my friend — "how very sti'ange, 
I too lost my watch, a valuable lever, the 
gift of my mother. We have a thief in 
the house." I gazed at him intently as 
he spoke, and calmly observed — "yc« and 
a gambler too.^^ His face flushed, then 
grew pale as death, his lips quivered, and 
he hastily led us. 

"Look after that man Sandford — ^he 
rooms with you, does he not?" I asked. 

"Yes." 

"Mark me Sandford — that man is the 
robber!" 

"He a robber? why he is the son of a 
Virginia planter. Why suspect him?" 

"Simply because I study the pages of 
the book of life." The first and second 
chapter of his eventful career are written 
and stereotyped on the eternal tablets. 

Page III. — ^The Forgery. 

**I will be cheater to them both, and thej shall 
be exchequers to me." — Shakspeare. 

It was in another city, a vast populous 
commercial city, that I found myself 
busily engaged, and for a while neglected 



the book of life. I read men as they ap- 
pear in the great mass. The pages were 
filled with trade and traffic, and in the 
hurry and confusion of my vocation I lost 
sight of individuality. But a circumstance 
occurred which brought up immediately 
before me, one of the actors on life's stage. 
£ji[tensive forgeries had been committed, 
and so ingeniously too, that the rogue had 
already realised from the brokers upwards 
of forty thousand dollars. These drafts 
were purported to be drawn by a large 
cotton house in New Orleans, on their 
agent in New York. When I first heard 
the circumstance, and the name of the 
firm in the crescent city, I was struck 
with the curious coincidence that associ- 
ated my gambling acquaintance with the 
foi^ry. The name by which he was 
known in that city was Morton, and the 
drafts I ascertained were made payable 
to Mortimer. True the similarity in 
name was not in itself sufficiently striking, 
but what strengthened my suspicion was 
the fact that the gentleman alluded to in 
the second page as being robbed, was a 
clerk in the very house by whom the 
drails were said to be drawn. Satisfied 
in my own mind of the truth of my sur* 
mises, I immediately started oflT to the 
broker to get a sight of one of the drafts. 
Just as I reached the comer of the street 
in which his oflice was located, who should 
I meet but the object of my suspicions.— 
He was followed by a black man carrjaog 
a heavy trunk, as soon as he saw me he 
changed color, and passed rapidly on, with 
head averted, purposely to avoid me. He 
is guilty I exclaimed, and has filled the 
third page of the book of life! 

Page IV. — The Murder. 

"Blood hath been shed ere now, in th' olden timei 
Ere human statute purged the general weal; 
Ay, and since too, murders have been performM 
Too terrible for th* etLT^'-^kakspeare.. 

It was in a wild part of the state of 
Pennsylvania, in the year 1837, where 
the huge mountains rise up almost per- 
pendicular, and seem as if they were play- 
ing hide and seek with the clouds. 1 
was there for the benefit of my health, as 
was also some thirty or forty others.— 
We enjoyed our time most delightfully, 
hunting and fishing occupying two-thirds 
of it. Then g)f[g,ij^^d9(j0^^ties for sail- 
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iag» and when the moon poored down its 
silrerj rays upon tbe Water, W6 sang to 
theiwiid notes of mmicy which gave to the 
scene a romantic tone^ and which foimd a 
corresponding chord to vibrate upon in 
eTery heart. I shall never forget my visit 
to the moontains of Pennsylvania^ In a 
place so remote from the in^)cttous vices 
of a populous ehy, it was to be expected 
that the people were virtuous and happy. 
Nor had there occurred aught to disturb 
the Iranqtnllity which prevailed there, 
until the second week oiier our arrival. 

One morning the body of a young giri 
was found on the bank, or rather the 
margin of a statll stream which washed 
the base of the mountain, near the town. 
It was recognised as being the daughter 
of a poor woman who mangled for the 
boarders of the hotel. How did this fbar- 
fttl accident occur? was in every mouth. 
"Ah, here are marks of violence, and 
evidence of foul play." Suspicion imme- 
diately rested upon a young man, who had 
beenseoi lurkingdn the neighbourhood,and 
whose sudden disappearance gave rise to 
the report that he must be the murderer. 
On her person was found a piece of paper 
with the words, evidently written in ha&rte, 
**Meet me at eight — at the usual place," 
signed AL 

The paper I saw, the letter M stagger^ 
ed me; there^was sometlnng in its appear- 
ance that attracted n^ attrition; it seemed 
to speak. A .mysterious feeling crept 
over me as I gazed, and I mentally ex- 
claimed—It 13 Morton! I turned the 
piece of paper over, examined it closely, 
it was evidently written on a portion of a 
letter. "Ah! what do I see"— part of the 
address, these letters were viable,"timer," 
part of the post mark was on it, and I 
could plainly decipher — "eans, La." It 
required no key, it was plain the letter 
was post marked. New Orleans, and di- 
rected to "Mortimer!" Strange: Murder 
completed the fourth page of the book of 
lifet 

Page V. — ^The ExEcnnoii. 

Good rest. 
As wretchei hav% o*er night 
That wait for execution in the mom.-^'Shah 

The fifth page presents a view of the 
|allows. The scenery around it differed 
from any that I ever gcwed upon before. 



On the right roUed the waters of the 
Susquehanna, cm the left arose the Jblue 
mountains, covered with the mighty oaks, 
those old forest trees whose age could 
alone be reckoned by the wood rangers; 
for they bore the impress of ages. An 
immense multitude had assembled to wit- 
ness the execution of a hardened criminal, 
one convicted for committing a most 
horrible murder. It was a fbarful sight 
to gaze upon. The scaffold was erected 
at a point of the forest known as the cross 
roads; it was a rude constructed thing, 
but firm. The clouds were gathering in 
dark folds above us, but ever and anon the 
sun would dart forth its rays, and striking 
the dark shade of the trees, gave to that 
portion of the scene a supernatural appear- 
ance of brightness. Around and about 
the gallows stood the anxious spectators, 
there was a mingled look of pity and defi- 
ance to feeling on each countenance, which 
gave to the uplifted faces of the thousands, 
an unearthly if not a fiendish expression. 
At last the culprit ascended the ladder, 
followed by the hangman; the rope was 
arranged, a solemn silence reigned among 
the vast crowd — not a sound was heard — 
respiration itself was suspended! The 
clouds had passed away, a sickly ray of 
light shone for a while upon the awful 
preparations. Again it ceased to shine, 
the clouds gathered in fearful blackness, 
the thunder rolled, and the lightning flash- 
ed, and a breeze, whict swelled to a 
mighty wind, swept down from the moun- 
tain. At that moment the unhappy man 
raised his head from his heaving breast, 
and gazed around with a wild and maniac 
stare — -I started — the action attracted his 
attention, our eyes met, and the next mo- 
ment he was launched into Eternity! It 
was Morton! The fifth page of the book 
of life is completed! 



Messrs. Editors — 

I herewith send you a list of questions, 
pertinent I thmk to what deeply concerns 
us all, and sounding the very source of that 
river of misery whose dark and troubled 
waters are flowing over the land, bearing 
beneath its poisoned waves some of the 
choicest plants and fairest flowers of the 
moral field. Oh that every rumseller in 
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naked soul shall stand before the bar of 
God, to be judged for your deeds^ that 
you shall then ^r these stale excusfs! 
18. Do you not begin to Uush at tho 
name you wear? 

14. Do you not feel that the contempt 
of the virtuous and good is settling though 
slowly, yet mirely upcm you and your^ 

15. Do you feel that your licetue will 
avail you anything at the bar of God? 

16. When some poor besotted wretch 
haskmnged for years about your establish' 
ment — brought to that coiiditi<m fay yoor 
sole agency— -abandoned by firi^ids who 
once loved and cherii^ed him — stripped 
of a fortune which, were it not for yon, 
had been amply sufficient for all his tem- 
perate wants— 4uid now a shive to an appe* 
tite which but satisfies itself that it may 
crave the more. When outraged nature 
can bear up no longer, and wh^ the cdM 
earth shall have ^t him out from the 
living world, how do you think you will 
be prepared to meet his spirit on tbe 
resurrection mom? Oh think of it my 
friend before it be aiasi too late. Tea 
wh^i you meet that spirit whose earthly 
tabernacle you contributed to make a 
loathsome prison, and which you sent to 
a drunkard's grave far short of that period 
ordinarily allotted to human life — when 
on that terrible mom fiist by the throne 
df an avenging God, you must meet him 
face to face, and say: 

••Spirit, why graze on me? 

Who art thoa? Knowest thoa met** 

•*Know thee? Know theeT 

Ah well I know thee,** will be the stem reply: 

**Knowthee,8tandforth,thou doom*dim«avem*d 

fiend. 
Through idl the ages of my ileep 
Bcmeaoi the ground I have remembered thet, 
I am tbe murdered man, 
And thou the murderer— 
The monster seller of that earthly fire, 
That burned my body, and that bums my soul; 
Thou did*st work for pay, and though thou kwt 

it, 
Thou shalt have it interest on, wrought to the 

fidl; 
Hark! hear the judgment trumpet call! Away!" 

Oh it tears the heart of the gdod man, 
when he looks upon this trafiic, blackened 
as it is with the crimes of centuries — a 
traffic indeed in blood — a traffic which is 
not needed for the prosperity, convenience, 
comfort or happiness of the people* It 
holds out a constant allurement to the 
weak aod reckless, to ifvak and waste 
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the land would read and ponder them — look 
upon them as he would listen to the counsel 
of his dearest friend, and reflect upon this 
great enterprise to which he can be op- 
posed only as it afi^ts his pocket, with 
candour, impartiality and benevolence* 

Fbates* 

aVSSTIONS FOS SVMSBLLBmS. 

1. Is not the traffic in intoxicating 
drinks an immorality? 

2. Is it not a fruitful source of pauper- 
ism, misery, crime and death? 

8. Does the use of intoxicating drinks 
make men more holy and happy? 

4. If a man sells liquor by small mea- 
sure to be drank in his store, day afler 
day, and month after month, in open viola- 
tion of the law and his license bond, will 
not such repeated outrages of the law be 
decisive of that man's real principles and 
character? 

5. If a man will thus continually violate 
the law, for the sole object of making 
money, is it not a correct conclusion that 
he would violate other laws if he could 
but "make money" by doing it? 

6. Is it a source of gratification to see 
poor degraded human beings staggering 
around the streets, drunk on the rum you 
sold them? 

7. When you see them thus staggering 
round, can you not with truth exclaim, 
05" "these are my Jewels?^ 

8. When you are petitioned by a ma 
jority of the respectable citizens of your 
neighbourhood, to discontinue the traffic 
in intoxicating drinks, and disregard them, 
does it not positively prove that you are 
reckless (jf their wishes? 

9. Why do you dflfer as an excuse for 
your continuing the traffic, that some per- 
sons eat too much, some are intemperate 
in dress, some chew tobacco, and that 
some temperance men are bad men? 

10. Do you not see that such irrelevant 
excuses do not justify you in the least, 
but render you superlatively ridiculous 
in the eyes of every intelligent person? 

11. If all the universe of men, angels 
and devils were guilty of theft, lying, 
robbing and murder, would this change 
your guilt into innocence, or make your 
punishment one pang the less? 

12. Do you believe that when your 
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their money, and become intemperate.-— 
Such traffic has made 500,000 drunkards 
in jtfie nation, and if continued will make 
500,000, and 500,000 more through all 
succeeding generations. It is the cause 
of more than two-thirds of pauperism. — 
To it may be traced four-fifths of murders 
and other atrocities, and one-third of all 
madness. Such traffic is the cause of 
nine-tenths of all sudden deaths. li de- 
grades society, pollutes public morals, and 
renders a neighbourhood ignorant, yicious 
and miserable. It results, to an awful ex 
tent, especially in cities, in sabbath break- 
ipg, a neglect of the worship and service 
of God, and violation of his commands. 
It brings but a triffing sum into the 
treasury of the state, and enormously taxes 
all the industrious and enterprising popu- 
lation. I have thou^t ^ong and c^eply 
upon the remedies which the nature of 
the disease demands. My ears are pain- 
ed, my heart is sick with the hackneyed, 
vapid, feminine, drab-coloured whining 
cry of ^^moral suasionJ^ Give us the 
strong arm of state law, and the excori- 
ating lash of outraged justice, to whip 
duplicity to its execution. Town and 
city regulations cover but small communi- 
ties — ^which may be so infested with the 
traffic in adjacent places, as to enable 
them to derive but little benefit from their 
own regulations. It is incumbent on a 
town to suppress it for the benefit of its 
inhabitants, it is incumbent on the state 
to suppress it for the benefit of all. If a 
town has not strength to suppress it, so 
much more is it the duty of the state to 
intervene for the protection of the feeble. 



*8PEECS BT HON. WK. HALSTED, OP N* J. 

Resolved. — ^Tbat the laws relating to 
the sale of ardent spirits and licensing 
taverns, requi|e legislative revision and 
amendments, so as better to promote the 
interests of the community and correspond 
with the present state of public sentiment. 

The object of all laws is, or ought to be, 
the protection and happiness of mankind, 
and in order to effect this object, they 
ought to be changed, modified and im- 
proved, so as to meet the varying exigen- 
cies of civil society. "Laws,^' says 
Aristotle, "are things relative, and there- 



fore variable, and in order to be good, 
they must be adapted to the circumstances 
of the people for whom they are promul- 
gated. W hatever law is well adapted to 
the constitution will facilitate its motions, 
invigorate its health, and confirm its sta- 
Ulity." So in regard to the constitution 
of the body politic; while p^ood laws will 
promote its healthy and vigorous action, 
bad laws will check its progress and re- 
tard its growth. Laws which are suitable 
to the simple wants of a savage state, are 
quite inade(]^ate to the multiplied neces- 
sities and varied condition ot a civilized 
community. And the same laws which 
affi>rded nxnpLe protection in the eariier 
stages of dvilized societies, have been 
found utterly deficient when q)plied to 
the growing refinements and luxurious 
habits of a more advanced period of dvil« 
ization. In the early stage of all nations 
their laws have been few, short and crude, 
and they have been gradually ameliorated^, 
improved and extended by time and expe- 
rience. We need not go out of our own 
country to find examples to illustrate the 
truth of this position. The blue laws of 
Connecticut for instance, although they 
suited the simplicity of the olden times, 
could not stand before the march of modem 
improvement. One of these laws was.thal 
no one should read prayers, keep christ^ 
mas, make minced pies, play cards, ot 
play on any other instrumelit but the drum, 
trumpet and Jews harp. But as the good 
people of Connecticut advanced in civil- 
ization, even their blue laws had to yield 
to the spirit of improvement. And in 
process of time the descendants of her 
pilgrims could indulge with in^>unity in 
the luxury of minced pies, and their 
daughters substitute the mu»c of the 
piano for that ancient and fiivorite instru- 
ment the Jews harp, without being ex- 
posed to the censures of ecclesiastical or 
the penalties of civil enactment. But my 
firiends, though we may well smile at some 
of the antiquated notions embodied in 
those ancient laws, it is but justice to the 
men who framed them to say, that there 
are many {urmciples contained in them 
from which we may derive instruction : 
and to which it would be better for us if 
we paid a stricter attention, and incorpo- 
rated them more fiiUy into our legislative 
code. One of those laws provid^ "that 
a drunkard should have a master appoint- 
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ed by the eelect men, who was to deffoar 
him of the liberty of buying and selling. — 
We have no such law as this. But how 
much money might have been saved? — 
How many lives preserved? How niuch 
distress and ruin averted? How much 
pauperism and crime prevented? if such 
a law had been incorporated into the legal 
code of this state. 

Before we condemn the laws of our an- 
cestors let us be carefnl that we perfect 
oar own. If some of their laws are ridicu- 
lous and absurd when applied to the pre- 
sent advanced stage of civilization, let us 
see whetb^ om own laws are not ob- 
noxious to similar objections. 

Have* our laws on the subject of the 
sale and traffic in ardent spirits kept pace 
with the in^iovements of the age and the 
eonditioa of society? 

Let u» examine a little into the history 
ef our legislation upon this stHbject, that we 
Biay be em^led to answer this question. 

The first law of the colony of New Jer- 
sey on this snliject was passed in the year 
1677, and it enacts ^^forasmuch as there 
is great exhori>itanees and drunkenness 
observable in several towns in this pro- 
vince-occasioned by tolerating many per- 
sons in^ selling drink, in private houses, 
which is so much to the dishonor of God, 
impo^rishiag the commonwealth, and 
wrong to severnl poor persons within the 
tfopesaid toums-— be it therefore enacted, 
^t no person shall be su^red to draw 
any maimer of strong drink, as beer, 
cider, wine or liquors under the quantity 
of one gallon, directly or indirectly, upon 
the pe^ty of paying ten shillings fine 
for every small quantity so drawn and sold, 
except such person or persons as are 
made choice of to keep oidinary in each 
town.*' 

In 1692 this act was re-enacted with 
alterations and additions, by which the 
fine was raised to five pounds for selling 
brandy, rum, spirits, wine, by less quanti- 
ty than one gallon, and for selling beer 
or cider, by less quantity than one barrel, 
without havuig a license from the Court 
of Quarter Sessions, and an excise was 
imposed upon all licensed retailers of 
strong drink, of twelve pence a gallon. 

In the year following, viz. 1693, the 
excise was taken ofl; but the power of 
grantmg licenses was taken from the Quar 
ter Sesnoas and vested in the Governor* 



In 17B8, our colonial Legidature passed 
an act for regulating taverns, ordinaries, 
innkeepers and retailers of strong drink. 
The preamble of which is as follows :— 
"Whereas, the true and original design of 
taverns, inns, and ordinaries, was for the 
accommodation of strangers, travellers 
and other persons, for the benefit of men's 
meeting together fi>r the despatch of busi- 
ness, and for the entertaining and refresh- 
ing mankind in a reasonable manner; and 
not for the encouragement (^gaming, tip- 
pHng, drunkenness and other vices so 
much in practice of late, at such places, 
to the great scandal of religion, the dis- 
honor of God, and impoverishing the 
commonwealth: And whereas the present 
prescribed methods of granting license for 
purposes aforesaid are insnfiicient to ob- 
tain the ben^ts proposed for,->— therefore 
to prevent as much as may be, such mis- 
fortunes and inconvenienoes for the future. 
Be it enacted," 6cc, 

This act is substantially the same 89 
that which regulates the granting Hcense 
and the sale of ardent spirits at this time. 

Since these laws were passed, a flood 
of light has been shed upon the subject, 
and our Legislature instead of profiting 
by the illumination to reform our laws and 
adapt them to the present circumstances 
and sentiments of society, are actually 
sitting down quietly under laws passed 
near a century ago. Genius and intellect, 
have been pushing their discoveries and 
extending their improvements into every 
department of science and of art, and 
shall she remain stationary alone in that 
most important science, the science of 
Legislation? Shall every power of the 
mind be exerted to add to the comforts 
and convenience of the body, and shall no 
efibrt be made to improve the condition 
o£ public morals, and of that more noble 
part, the soul of man? ^ 

I said we had been sitting quietly under 
laws passed a century ago, on this subject. 
But no sir, I must retract that observation, 
for we Bxe not entitled even to the nega- 
tive commendation of remaining station- 
ary; we have actually been retrograding: 
our laws now are worse than they were a 
century ago. We have actually, upon this 
subject, receded from positions which our 
ancestors occupied, and given sanction to 
practices which they disapproved. 

In the year,imi,t|je^9^gy^vrhichthe 
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licensing of taverns and the sale of ardent 
spirits is regulatedt was passed, and it is 
substantially the same as that of ITSS, 
except that it wholly omits the preamUe 
to the act above recited, which contained 
perhaps too msmy plain truths, and showed 
too glaringly the inconsistency of the 
whole law on the subject, and it omits too, 
the whole of the tenth section of the act 
of 17d8, which was as follows: 

^^And whereas it has been too often ob- 
served, to the great grief and concern of 
all sober and well-disposed persons, that 
many of the inhabitants of this province 
of mean and low fortune do make it their 
constant practice to frequent taverns, and 
^here spend much of their time and sub- 
stance in gaming, tippling and oflen 
drinking to excess, to the great damage, 
affliction and distress of their poor families, 
had destruction of themselves, wherefore, 
be it enacted, that if any tavern keeper, or 
other person, retailing strong liquoj« shall 
encourage or suSet any person to spend 
much oi his time in an idle maiiner,at his 
or her house, or shall supply any person 
with strong liquors, sim]^ or mixed, more 
than is a£solutfely necesMory for his re- 
freshment ; upon complaint and proof 
thereof made by any one constable or one 
sufficient ireeh61der, at the Quarter Ses- 
sions^ the tavern keeper or retailer of 
strong liquors so convicted, shall forfeit 
twenty shillings for the first offence, forty 
shillings for the second^ and five dollars 
for every subsequent offence." 

I say we liave retrograded, for in leav- 
ing out of the act of 1T98, this section, o«r 
Legislature rejected the only sound aild 
safe principle in the enacting clauses of 
the act. 

The preamble of this section depicts, in 
strong colors, the evils resulting from the 
sale of ardent spirits, and the enacting part 
of the section introduces the principle, on 
which alone they can be effectually pre- 
vented, viz: it prohibits even licensed re- 
tailers and tavern keepers selling or sup- 
plying any person with more strong drink 
than was necessary for their refreshment. 
If this is the only salutary and correct 
principle, it may be asked why it was not 
^effectual? I answer, because, from a want 
of a thorough knowledge of the subject to 
which it was applied, it was not carried 
out to its proper and legitimate conse- 
quences. It ;?upposed, or rather assumed 



as unquestionable, that strbng drinA^ 
necessary for refreshmmit ; a posttaoA 
which experience has proved to be radi* 
callywroi^. Butthat they were mistakeoi 
in regard to this fact,.does not m the least 
invaMate.the correctness of their princi- 
ple. 

Tfaieir principle was that it was unlaw* 
ful to sell any nM»e strong drink thaa was 
neceMsary for refireshme^O. T\aX in my 
principle also* But what is the conrihury • 
it is that experience hath demonstrated 
that strong insk is not rmctBiory for re- 
freskmetU^ and therefore the sale of it is 
unlawful, and shpidd-be prohihited. 

But having receded from this sound and 
salutary principle, adopted by our ances- 
tors, let us examine what are the princi- 
ples and policy on which oar present laws, 
in relation to this matter, are based. 

In the preamble to the act of 1738, the 
original ol^ect and design of inns and 
taverns is fairiy and plainly stated ; Xhm 
evils to private peace and public morals, 
consequent upon their gross perversion, 
strongly and forcibly depicted; the insult 
ficiency of the existing laws, in relation to 
them, explicitly admitted, and the remedy 
for the prevention oi such evils in future, 
clearly pr(^;>ounded. Wherein do our 
sentiments in relation to those important 
matters di^r from those of our ancestors? 
It is not in relation to the object for which 
taverns were originally created. It is not 
in relation to the evils; resulting from their 
perversion to the purposes so inconsistent 
with their origind design* It is not upon 
the insufficiency of the laws as they stood 
in the year 1738* But it is simply in re« 
gard to the remedy proposed by thoso 
laws for the purpose of preventing the ac- 
knowledged evil. 

The difierence of opinion between the 
framers of the law of 1738, and the friends 
of temperance of 183&, is not so much a 
difference of principle, as a difierence in 
the choice of the proper means of obtain- 
ing their object. That object is the same 
in both, viz. the suppression and prevention 
of the evils resulting from the sale of ardent 
spirits. 

That they, with the limited information 
which they possessed, in relation to the 
causes and the consequences <^the terrible 
disease of intemperance, should make a 
mistake in the adaption of the most ef- 
fectual remed^g.^jin|t^^^t 50 extra- 
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ordin&ry; as that we^ who enjoy the full 
blaze of light and knowledge which has 
been shed upon this su1]ject from a thou- 
sand tracts and ten thousand tongues, 
should continue to adhere to their anti- 
quated remedy, when experience has so 
fully demonstrated its futility. Their mis- 
take is pardonable, but our servile ad- 
herence to error is inexcusable. To what 
18 it to be attributed? I can attribute it 
only to the force and preiralence of custom, 
which daily experimice teaches us can 
lend its sanction to almost any practice, 
however gross or erroneous. Iiraeed the 
poet has truly said, that, 

*<Sttch dupes are men to cmtom, lo prone 
To reverence what is ancient and can plead 
A course of longr observance for its use, 
Thai even servitude, the worst of ills, 
Because delivered down from sire to son. 
Is kept and guarded like a sacred tiling.** 

But shall we yield our judgments to this 
tyrant custom? Shall we Ik>w our necks 
to the worst of all servitude, a servitude to 
intemperance? Is it not time to burst off 
the shackles which a felse and pernicious 
custom has imposed upon us, and to bring 
the free and untrammelled energies of our 
minds to the investigation of this important 
subject, and to decide and act upon it for 
ourselves. 

Let us then bring the laws upon the 
subject of licensing taverns to the test of 
reascm and principle. Upon what princi- 
ple do they proceed. All laws ought to 
be based up<m principle, and that pnnciple 
ought to be consistent with justice and 
with moral and social duties. But if we 
examine these laws, we find that they are 
founded upon opposite and conflicting prin- 
cif^es. While one section authorizes the 
sale of liquor by the tavern keeper, who 
pays for his license, another section prohi- 
bits any recovery of his bar account, if it 
exceeds the sum of two dollars ; the first 
section referred to, proceeds upon the idea 
that the sale of ardent spirits is right and 
proper, and the next, upon the idea that it 
is wronff and improper. If it is right to sell 
1^ all. It is right to sell a large quantity, 
as well as a small, and if the tavern keep- 
er ought to be allowed to recover at all, 
he ought to recover for the whole of his 
account as well as for a part. 

The sale of ardent spirits is either 
right, or it is wrong. If it is right, then 
all persons should be permitted to sell it 



indiscrimiiiately ; no special privileges 
should be granted to a few persons, to do 
that which all have an equd right to do. 
No man should be required to pay money 
for the liberty of doing that which he has 
a lawful right to do. And if it is wrong, 
no man should be licensed, for money, to 
do wrong or injustice. If the Legislature 
can sell the privilege of doing wrong in 
one instance, why not in another. And 
why may they not go back to the Popish 
superstitions of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and put out their tariff upon 
crime, that men may know at what price 
they can purchase a dispensation for mur- 
der and robbery ; for poisoning a parent, 
or reducing a family to beggary. If this 
is the principle which our Legislators are 
going to adopt, the tariff of^dues which 
were formerly paid to the Papal chancery, 
for absolution and dispensation, woidd 
form an excellent precedent; for there 
they might find the price at which a li- 
cense was obtained for every species of 
crime, and absolution oflfered to all pur- 
chasers. 

For myself. Sir, I believe the sale of 
ardent spirits to be both morally and po- 
litically wrong; and therefore, that the 
sale of it ought to be prohibited alto- 
gether. 

It is morally wrong, because it has a 
tendency to increase crime. It is politi- 
cally wrong, because it has a tendency to 
destroy the health, the property, and lives 
of our citizens, and therefore, to diminish 
the power, and impoverish the resources 
of the state. 

Legislators expend thousands of dollars 
to build jails, and state prisons, and peni- 
tentiaries to confine vagabonds, rogues 
and criminals, and yet they authorize the 
taverns and grog shops, which supply 
more than two-thirds of the tenants of 
these receptacles of crime. They make 
laws to punish thieves and murderers, and 
yet they license the trafiick that produces 
them. They enact severe statutes to pre- 
vent the introduction of disease and pesti- 
lence from abroad, and they license per- 
sons to sell the poison which creates dis- 
ease and pestilence at home. 

When shall such inconsistencies cease?* 
shall we continue to follow blindly in the 
path of error, simply because our fathers 
walked m it before us ? Or shall we now 
amend our laws, in relation to this suh- 
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ject, and place them upon the only true 
and consistent principle on this subject, 
that of absolute prohibition ? 

As the principle of absolute prohibition 
of the sale of ardent spirits, by legisla- 
tive '^enactment, may be novel to some, 
its expediency questioned by others, and 
perhaps the power of the Legislature 
doubted by many, I beg leave to submit a 
lew observations on these points. 

First, as to the 'power of the Legisla^ 
turt. This rests upon the broadest and 
deepest foundations of moral justice, as 
well as of political economy. 

It rests upon the broad principle of self- 
preservation, upon the same foundation on 
which the whole criminal code is based. 
If the Legislature have the right to pu- 
nish oflfences, afler they are committed, 
they surely have the right to prevent the 
commission of them. If experience has 
demonstrated that the direct, and almost 
inevitable, consequence of the sale of ar- 
dent spirits, is the commission of crime, 
can the right to prohibit the traffick at- 
tended by such pernicious consequences, 
be for a moment doubted 1 

Again, the right of the Legislature to 
prohibit the sale of ardent spirits may be 
sustained upon the same principle which 
justifies the quarantine laws, and all those 
municipal regulations adopted by large 
cities to preserve the health of their in- 
habitants. " The health of an individual," 
says (/bitty, " may be injured by a public 
or private nuisance, by breaking quaran- 
tine, by sale of unwholesome food, by 
want of due care in medical practitioners, 
or by sudden alarms afiecting the nervous 
system. The remedies are three-fold, 
preventive^ compensatory, or punish- 
ment." Again he says, " the sale of un- 
wholesome food is prohibited and punish- 
able at common law, and by statutes; 
innkeepers selling unwholesome yvine or 
victuals, may be indicted for a misdemea- 
nor at common law." If an innkeeper 
commits an offence by selling unwhole- 
some wine, can he be innocent who sells 
ardent spirits 1 If the law may and does 
rightfully prohibit the one, ought it to 
tolerate the other ? 

, Ships coming from distant and unheal- 
thy ports, are subject to rigorous quaran- 
tine regulations, that they may not com- 
municate infection to our citizens. But 
what ship ever arrived in this country that 
voLlII—K 



brought with her pestilence or infection 
so dreadful, or so desolating, as that 
mighty pestilence with which intemper- 
ance is freighted? Some ships are wafl- 
ed to our shores by the breezes of the 
South, and bring with them the fevers of 
tropical climates, others come to us from 
the frigid regions of the North, and bring 
with them the deadly scourge of cholera. 
But from whatever quarter of the glob?^ 
they may come, or bring with them what 
disease they may, did they ever convey 
to our shores contagion so deadly as that 
which is brought to us by intemperance ? 

Intemperance, Sir, is the ship, which, 
above all others, our Legislature ought to 
lay uoder the most rigorous quarantine 
regulations ; for she is wafted to our 
shores, not by winds from heaven, but 
by blasts from hell. She comes to us 
loaded with human misery. She has 
death for her captain, and the devil for 
her pilot. 

The prohibition of the sale of ardent 
spirits, would be but carrying out to their 
legitimate consequences, the salutary 
principles to which I have just adverted, 
and bringing the aid of the law to the 
protection of public morals, as well as in- 
dividual health and happiness. And we 
have the authority of Lord Kenyon, for 
saying " that all laws stand upon the best 
and broadest basis which go to enforce 
moral and social duties, and that they are 
never so well directed, as when they are 
made to enforce religious, moral and so- 
cial duties between man and man." — 
Lord Mansfield goes still farther, and 
says, " that the principles of natural and 
revealed religion and morality, are the 
principles of the common law, so that any 
persons opposing those principles are lia- 
ble to an action at common law." And 
in the recent case of Bird against Hol- 
brook. Chief Justice Best observes, 
" that there is no act which Christianity 
forbids, which the common law would not 
reach." Can it then be for a moment 
doubted, that the Legislature have a right 
to prohibit a practice which tends to the 
destruction of religion and morality ? 

If the Legislature possesses the power, 
the next consideration is the expediency 
of exercising the power, in the manner 
proposed. 

Upon this point dbes not every conside- 
ration whio}i impels the Legislature to 
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pass laws to prevent the introduction of 
disease, to secure the health of the citi- 
zen, and to abate, both public and private 
nuisances, address itself with a ten-fold 
force to the mind of every discreet Le- 
gislator, when he reflects that the sale of 
ardent spirits not only introduces diseases 
innumerable into the community, de- 
stroys the health of the citizens, and oc- 
casions thousands of nuisances, both pub- 
lic and private, but that it is accompanied 
with this additional aggravation, that it 
tends to corrupt public morals and to sub- 
vert the Christian religion. It has been 
said that despotism exists only by fear ; 
monarchies by honour, and republics by 
virtue. But if virtue is necessary to the 
existence of the republic, then those 
causes which tend to destroy public vir- 
tue, must be removed, or the republic 
must cease to exist. If our Legislators 
view the prevalence of intemperance only 
in reference to our political independence, 
they cannot fail to consider it as fatally 
dangerous to the secure enjoyment of ci- 
vil liberty. For, notwithstanding the skill 
\ifhich our ancestors have exhibited in 
giving us wise civil institutions; notwith- 
standing the formation of that goodly fa- 
bric, the constitution of the United States, 
under which we have restod in safety for 
forty-seven years, yet, the eye of the 
statesman and philanthropist does not 
fail to discover, and the experience of 
ages has only served to demonstrate, that, 
as human happiness has no security but 
freedom, so freedom has none but virtue ; 
and that neither freedom nor virtue can 
have any permanent duration, or any im- 
mortal hope, except in the practice of the 
Christian religion, and in the principles of 
the Christian faith. 

But if our Legislators consider this 
subject only in a pecuniary point of view, 
what system of Legislation can be de- 
vised, or what scheme of improvement 
adopted, which will save so much to the 
State, as the total prohibition of the sale 
of ardent spirits. By the report of the 
Franklin Temperance Society, of the 
county of Franklin, in the State of Ken- 
tucky, it appears that there is at least 
five million, seventy-nine thousand, three 
hundred and twenty gallons of ardent spi- 
rits, of the value of two million, five hun- 
dred and thirty-nine thousand, six hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, annually consumed 



in that State; Kentucky has a population 
of six hundred and eighty-eight thousand, 
eight hundred and forty-four inhabitants. 
The State of New Jersey has about three 
hundred ^and forty thousand inhabitants, 
and supposing the same quantity of liquor, 
in proportion to our numbers, to be con- 
sumed in this State, as in the State of 
Kentucky, there is an annual expenditure 
of more than one million, two hundred 
thousand, by the people of New Jersey, 
in the purchase <^ ardent spirits, and tins 
too, entirely independent of the loss and 
burden imposed upon the State by the 
pauperism and crime growing out of, and 
necessarily incident to, the prevalence of 
intemperance. What a glorious wreath 
of civic fame would that Legislator de- 
serve, who, by the prohibition of the sale 
of ardent spirits, could save to the State 
and its inhabitants the expenditure of such 
a vast sum of money annually 1 

Having, then, shown that the Legisla? 
ture have a right to legislate on this sub- 
ject, and the expediency of their exercis- 
ing that right, but one more topic of dis- 
cussion remains, and that is, the nature 
of the remedy proposed. The friends of 
Temperance do not ask of the Legislature 
the introduction of any novel principle, or 
the adoption of any unusual remedy. But 
simply, the application of those i^ain and 
practical principles which have for centu- 
ries been applied to subjects of a similar 
nature. For the whole class of nuisances, 
both public and private, Mr. Chitty tells 
us the remedies are, ^^prevetUivef com- 
pensatory, and punishment." Of these, 
the first is undoubtedly the most effica- 
cious, the cheapest, and in every respect 
the best ; the old adage, that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of remedy, 
applies with force and propriety to this 
subject. In ordinary cases of public and 
private nuisances to health, already exist- 
ing, they may be abated or removed by 
the act of the individual sustaining a re- 
sulting injury; or, they may, while mere- 
ly prospective or in progress, be prevent- 
ed, prohibited and restrained, by injunc- 
tion upon a bill filed, and motion to a 
Court of Chancery. 

We say, then, to our representatiyea^ 
call into operation this salutary preven- 
tive remedy, and issue forth your Legis- 
lative injunction to restrain this great mo- 
ral and political nuisance, the sale and 
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trafiick in ardent spirits, and grateful 
thousands shall speak your praise, and 
your righteous decree shall be registered 
in the High Chancery of Heaven F 



For tiw Cold Water Magaoine. 

Messrs. Editors. — So barefaced have 
been the corruptions which of late years 
have crept into our political afiiirs, 
through the inordinate graspings of office- 
seekers and their emjdoyes, that a rigid 
compliance with moral obligations, or a 
determined and fearless performance of 
official responsibility is to be hailed as an 
ovation, if not a triumph of virtue over 
vice. Nay, the very nomination of a 
temperate, unbending man of honour, as 
a candidate for a responsible station, is to 
be greeted as an oasis in the arid rum- 
bnmt waste of political depravity. Nor 
should we be surprised at this suicidal de- 
reliction of principle, when we remember 
that a virtuous public indignation has been 
lulled to sleep, while reckkss demagogues 
are acclimating primary meetings to the 
fetid atmosphere of a bar-room, and 
through the ruby fascination of the bottle 
purchasing the votes of freemen. Sup- 
pose that great man, whom " God made 
childless that millions might call him fa- 
ther," could revisit this portion of our 
proud political heritage, which he pur- 
chased with the blood of freemen, and 
lived but to perpetuate it; could he see 
within the city and county of Philadelphia, 
near fifteen hundred men, contributing no- 
thing to the preservation of that heritage, 
dealing out a poison that was sending 
thousands oi his fre^bom heirs to a pre- 
mature grave, fattening on the traffick of 
that which has caused a father's infamy, 
a son's ruin, a mother's tears, the widow's 
weeds, and the orphan's rags, purchasing 
the votes of American citizens, by pan- 
dering to morbid appetites which had long 
swallowed up all the finer feelings of the 
heart, influencing the baser passions in the 
elective franchise ; and all this not only 
without license or authority, but in open 
mockery of law and common decency. 
X!ould he see a clerk of one of the county 
markets, with a Shylock's sternness, de- 
mand his " pound of flesh," when in the 
slightest tainted, or impose a fine upon the 
poor countrywoman, who, with her basket 



of peaches, has overstaid her lawful time in 
the market-house, waiting for an omnibus 
to bear her thence. Could he see that 
same law-loving clerk turn from this 
proud exercise of his " brief authority," 
and enter, in violation of law and in de- 
secration of God's holy day, one of those 
unlicensed grog-shops which are ever 
open on the Sabbath, for the purpose of 
treating his noble achievement.- Could 
he see another class of men, running in 
all directions in pursuit of " twelve repu- 
table men," to endorse their qualification 
to ruin their fellow men rather more 
genteelly than others ; and that, therefore, 
they ask a license to do it, and our wise, 
paternal and Christian government say- 
ing, " Come on, gentlemen, pay the price 
and begin — ^let the people be beggared, so 
the revenue fattens." Could he see se- 
veral good citizens, whose families have 
been insulted, whose neighbourhood has 
been annoyed by keepers of tipplmg 
houses, lodge some eight or ten informa- 
tions, cause the ofienders to be bound 
over to the Court of Quarter Session^, 
and be in attendance upon th6 Court as 
witnesses, until the Grand Jury was disj- 
charged without being called upon, and 
find the same ofifenders afler the adjourn- 
ment of the court, engaged in their ofifen- 
sive employment again. Would he not 
turn fVom the disgusting scene, td weep 
over the desolations of his country, and 
exclaim ! Oh, Liberty, to what base pur- 
poses hast thou been prostituted ! — Great 
architect of this only temple of Liberty, 
we still venerate thy name and work, but 
in sadness and silence we mourn their de- 
secration ! 

Now as these evils, as well as many 
more growing out of them, do exist in 
the city and county, why do not the se- 
veral journals, wielding as they do such 
immense power in the formation of cha- 
racter, enter with a bolder spirit into this 
great moral reform? Why will they 
su^r bribery and corruption to interrupt 
the Healthful inflictions of the law, upon 
those wtio thereby escape " unwhipt of 
justice," to their unhallowed avocations, 
without a merited castigation from these 
powerful many-tongued engines of this 
great city? Why are fifteen hundred 
tippling houses permitted to mark like 
some foul disease, the otherwise fair face 
of this community ? Why is a corrupt 
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officer allowed to come into open court, 
and on his oath declare that he coidd find 
no gaming or tippling*house in his ward, 
nor any other unlawml house, save that 
of a poor widow, who was licensed, but 
who had not quite such accommodations 
as the law prescribed 1 Why is a drun- 
ken fellow, who has been dragged from 
the gutter and taken to the watch-house 
on Saturday, and nominated on the Mon- 
day following as a candidate to fill an 
important trust ? Why is it that among 
the distillers and rum-sellers on the pre- 
sent grand jury, is the profession of one 
of some five yeats standing, changed from 
innkeeper to " collector ?" Why is a 
man placed upon that jury to discharge 
high moral responsibilities, who swaggers 
through the streets, proclaiming his. op- 
position to every moral movement of the 
age, and even in a barber's shop, de- 
nounces the excellent charge of the court 
as a tissue of nonsense, because it does 
not flatter his vicious propensities ? 

These are questions which may not se- 
riously aflfect the selfish man — which may 
touch the seared consciences of corrupt 
officers ; but the good citizen, the patriot 
and philanthropist, must regard them as 
affecting the very vitality of our political 
system. How long, Messrs. Editors, 
must timid virtue shrink from this giant 
form of vice 1 How long must su£fering 
humanity plead for impartial justice ? 
How long will oppressed and bleeding na- 
ture withhold the thunderbolt of her in- 
dignation from blasting this gnarled ma- 
chinery of wrongs? From indications of 
late i^e are induced to the belief, that the 
spirit of revolution is abroad. We are 
happy to record another' instance of the 
bold and determined mediation of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions in this matter, 
fraught as it is with such momentous in- 
terest to the people of Philadelphia. 
Judges Parsons and King, by whose ex- 
cellent example many parsons and kings 
might profit, in connection with the 
equally uncompromising Judge Jones, are 
beginning to shake the pillars of this 
monstrous fabric. Regardless of a cus- 
tom which time had almost clothed with 
the attributes of law,^his excellent court 
thus charges the grand jury with an em- 
phasis which they cannot fail to remem- 
ber. ** Tippling^houses are a great evil, 
iod fraught with alarming injuries to so- 



ciety. Those who keep them are under 
no legal restraint, and generully persons 
devoid of moral principle. If the licensed 
tavemkeeper is guilty of gross immorali- 
ties, or permits intemperance in his house, 
or suffers minors or apprentices to fre- 
quent them, after a notice from the pa- 
rent, guardian or master, he is liable to 
be deprived of his license by the tribunal 
which granted it. And in consequence 
of the great moral reformation which has 
been achieved in this country and Europe, 
by the peaceful efforts of temperance so- 
cieties, it becomes every good citizen to 
aid in this magnificent work; and it is 
the duty of all officers, at any time en- 
gaged in the administration of justice, to 
execute the laws in such a faithful and 
energetic manner, as will give counte- 
nance to those philanthropic associations. 
We ask you to give this subject your 
calm deliberation, and if possible, to bring 
the offenders before the woild." This is 
the language of Judge Parsons, and if a/i 
those in high places had breathed the 
same spirit years ago, these breathing 
holes of hell, with the foul slanders uj>on 
humanity who keep them, would have 
long since ceased to taint the atmosphere 
with profanity, ribaldry and rum. It is 
the language of men who stand upon a 
high platform of philanthropy, justice and 
patriotism, and look with admiration upon 
this mighty moral movement which is 
shaking to its base the unhallowed fabric 
of sensual indulgence, and leaving to the 
future historian to hand it down as the 
crowning glory of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Let stupid intellects and depraved 
appetites look, if possible, beyond the fas- 
cinating confines of self, and learn from 
it a useful lesson. 

By order of the Pennsylvania State 
Temperance Society. 

N. Moore, Secretary* 



It is the duty of every American ciii' 
ten sacredly to sustain the law. Earth 
has never seen a despot who rode upon a 
more fiery steed, or swayed a more bloody 
sceptre, or who trampled upon huinai^ 
rights with a more callous heart, than 
Anarchy.— It is in anarchy that death on 
the pale horse may find an appropriate 
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THE BUKSBLLERS' FBOCBSSION. 

BT Tm MARKET HOUSI PRKACHEft. 
** Why don't the Rumsellen get up a Proceeeion.** 

[The editor of the ** Temperance Standard," or some one akin to him who has been preaching' 
* ihrket House Semions** for a year past, has lately had a must remarkable dream. The account 
of it, which be gives to the world, is quite as curious and instructive as any thing of the kind that 
has appeared since the days of John Bunyan, not excepting ** Deacon Gileses Distillery." Knowing 
that nur readers would be highly amused and gratified at its perusal, we have obtained the consent 
of the publishers to transfer it, entire, to our Magazine. The '* Procession" may be had in pam- 
phlet form at $2.50 per hundred, of Merrihew £ Thomson, No. 7 Carter's Alley, Philadelphia.. 
Orders for it sent to the Cold Water Magazine will be attended to.] 



After eatiQg . a hearty dinner, washed 
down, as my custom was^ with two or 
three glasses of " generous" wine, I seat- 
ed myself in an easy chair, and picked up 
a stray paper, in which the above inquiry 
caught my eye. It was at the close of 
an article describing a great Temperance 
celebration and procession. I threw down 
the paper, and began to meditate on the 
idea of a procession of rum-sellers, at the 
same time thinking how dreadfully imper- 
tinent the temperance men were in med- 
dling with other people's business, and 
how utterly devoid were many of them of 
all reverence for the time-honoured cus- 
tom of getting drunk, and the law-honour- 
ed trade of drunkard- making. 

Soon a multitude of figures began to flit 
across my vision, assuming greater and 
greater distinctness, until at length 1 
found myself in the presence of a vast 
eoQcourse of human beings, bustling about 



in much commotion. Many persons in 
authority were running to and fro, ar* 
ranging the people in lines and companies, 
and marshaling them in procession.— 
There was one remarkable personage, 
who seemed to be the Grand Marshal — a 
smart, lively, dapper little gentleman, 
much sunburnt, somewhat larpe of one 
side, as though he had a cork leg, and 
wearing a huge bushy old-fashioned 
queue, dusted with sulphur-coloured hair 
powder. He was so nimble and mercu- 
rial in his movements, that I could not 
get a satisfactory look at him, though I 
determined to examine him closely when- 
ever opportunity offered. 

The distillers with their ensign. 
At the head of the procession were 
borne aloA a skull and cross-bones, raised 
on a spiral pole, which I took to be the 
worm belonging to a still. A large troop 
of men follow^, each of ^^hom wore oo 
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his head the cap of a still, so as to serve 
for a hat. Many of them appeared quite 
comfortable under these cumbersome caps, 
but I observed others fidgeting and squirm- 
ing about with pain. These latter attract- 
ed the notice of the Chief Marshal, who 
seemed quite vexed with their behaviour, 
and evidently afraid of th«ir leaving the 
ranks. He would give the mvlf. to his 
subcfrdinates, who forthwith slipped some 
pieces of money, into the bands of the mal- 
contents, which for a time pacified them. 
I could plainly perceive that numbers of 
them would have thrown off their copper 
caps and decamped, if it were not for a 
constant supply of this extra compensa- 
tion. 

Who is the Chief Marshal ? 

By this time I succeeded in getting a 
pretty fair view of the Chief Marshal, 
who was evidently no common personage. 
The more I saw of him, the more I 
thought there was unseen. He wore a 
cocked hat, which covered his forehead 
and ears, and made me very curious to 
see his ears, and whatever might be on 
his forehead. His lame leg was not made 
of cork, and yet I could not see what ail- 
ed it. It was plain, however, that the 
foot on that side did not fill up the toe of 
his boot. His queue, also, was very queer, 
for it did not grow from his head, but pro- 
truded from beneath his coat collar, and 
caused his coat to project down his back, 
so that I was almost tempted to think he 
had a genuine tail, the end of which only 
was visible. And then such eyes-r-littie, 
twinkling sparks, set very deeply in his 
head. I think he saw me watching him, 
for he fixed his eyes on me for one se* 
cond, and it was enough. It produced a 
feeling that I cannot describe ; he must 
have mesmerised me. At any rate, I was 
afraid to look at him aflerwards. 
The brewers and rat soup makers. 

The second troop in the procession was 
headed by an immense tub, or vat, which 
commemorated the skill of the mechanics 
of Albany. There was something very 
curious in it — so I judged by the anxiety 
of the bystanders to get a peep at the con- 
tents. A cloud of steam was rising from 
it, the odor of which was not very savo- 
ry. Even the Chief Marshal could not 
tolerate this smell, for I observed that 
whenever he got a puff of it, he instantly 
resorted to his snuff-box. His snuff was 



the most curious article of the kind I ever 
saw. It looked exactly like the powder 
with which his queue was dusted, and I 
could not help suspecting it was powdered 
brimstone. 

The company that followed the big tub, 
had each one on his head a small tub of 
the same shape, which he wore as a hat. 
These curious hats were variously orna- 
mented with sprigs of hops, tobacco, 
wormwood, and other herlw. AH the 
men in this company had their pockets 
filled with little black berries, about as big 
as allspice, or anti-bilious pills, on which 
they set a great value, though they were 
careful to avoid tasting them. 
The wine merchants and their ingenious 
banners. 

The next company was preceded by 
some apparatus or insignia carefiilly con- 
cealed with festoons of grape leaves, so 
that I could not get the smallest glimpse 
of it. The men all had bunches of grapes 
hanging round their faces, which I after- 
wards found were not genuine, but sour 
and bitter berries, or imitations made of 
wax or wood. They carried a great varie- 
ty of banners, inscribed with the names 
of places, as Madeira, Oporto, Teneriie, 
Canary, Lii^bon, &c. I read these names 
when the banners presented obliquely to- 
wards me ; but on moving so as to get a 
direct view of them, I discovered that 
they were constructed on the principle of 
the changeable signs which you often see 
in the street, and which give different 
readings according as you are at one end 
of them or the other, or right before 
them. Madeira became Old Rye, Oporto 
became Campeachy, Lisbon became Jtfb- 
nongahela, 4^. There was one very 
handsome banner on which Champagne 
was inscribed in letters of gold ; but as I 
approached it in front, its beauty vanish- 
ed, and it bore in rude characters the in- 
scription, NevD Jersey, 
The rum drinking and anli'temperanee 
clergy. 

Immediately after this motley troop 
was another, very difibrent in appearance, 
composed of grave-looking men, with 
long, flowing, black robes, each of whom 
carried a Bible. Some of them were ex- 
tremely devout in their appearance, hav- 
ing withal a jolly look. They had their 
Bibles open, and their fingers pointing to 
particular texts.^ Among the texts thus 
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u, I noticed Psalm 104) 15th 
verse ; Proverbs^ ehap* 31, verse 7 ; se- 
cond chapter of John; 5th chapter of 
Paul's Epistle to Timothy. One who 
wore a mitre held his finger on the latter 
text 60 as to hide the words '* a little ;" 
and his appearance might have led to the 
suspicion that he was in the practice of 
hiding something else referred to in the 
text* There was another of this com* 
pany who I thought at first was sii^k, as 
he took a potion of some kind with the 
strictest regularity every half hour by the 
watch; but I afterwards found that he in- 
tended it for a religious obs^vance. His 
Bible was open at the 22d chapter of 
Luke, but his finger was too unsteady to 
designate the verse* 

I now noticed a very large banner car- 
ried 1^ the troop already described, which 
was next in advance of these, and havii^ 
on it the iDficripti<m : '' Preach unto U9 
tmooih thin^s*^ This banner was an ob- 
ject of great admiration to the gentlemen 
with black gowns* From their position, 
they had no chance of reading what was 
on the froDt of the changeable banners, 
for they could (mly see them askance. 
JGbto like wine drinking clergy got their 
pay. 
The men with the Bibles and gowns 
were treated with marked attention by the 
Chief Marshal and his aids. The former 
never passed them without touching his 
cap and making a most poUte bow* He 
would now and then pause long enough 
to exam'me if tiiey had their fingers on 
the right texts, though whenever he look- 
ed at the Bibles, he winked bis little black 
eyes vehemently, and immediately after- 
wards resorted to his snuff-box. His 
assistants were constantly distributing 
among them handfuls c^ gold coins, cheer- 
fidfy contributed for that purpose hy those 
who were before them in the procession. 
The Chief Marshal took special care that 
this part of the business should be faith- 
fully attended to, and he not unfrequently 
threw in a handfiil of gold from his own 
pocket* 

WhoUsale and retail dealers. — Wonder' 
fid pyramid. 
Next in order was a numerous body of 
iU4ooking fellows, headed with a barrel, 
about which were hung a great many 
k^9 j^i^9 <^ tui measures, from a gill 
(a a ^lon* Though a few of them 



seemed ashamed of their company, and 
might have passed for gentlemen if alone, 
yet, in their present situation, they shared 
the general complexion of the troop.—- 
Those in the foremost ranks were all la- 
den with kegs, While the hinder ones had 
gill measures exclusively, and were, for 
this reason, looked on with contempt by 
the others. There were a great many 
banners in this part of the procesaion, 
some of which were changeable, like 
those already noticed. Looking oblique- 
ly, they were quite handsome acKl expres- 
sive^ having such mottoes as Life. Health, 
Joy, Peace. But on facing them, lAfe 
became Dtai^^ Health became Diseasei 
Joy became Sorrow^ Peace became Strife^ 
and so forth. There were also an endless 
Variety oi figures on their banners, such 
as of Washington, Franklin, Penn; Lions, 
Bears, Horses. The portraits disappear- 
ed on a front view, and, in place of 
Washington, was a poor fellow nearly 
naked, and the very picture of wretched- 
ness, holding a jug in his hand. Instead 
of Franklin, was the representation of a 
man with his throat cut. In place of the 
round, comf<Hrtable face of William Penn, 
were a woman ragged and barefoot, and 
her two children famished with hunger. 

In the midst of this section of the pro- 
cession was a huge pyramid constructed 
by tl^ united efforts of the company. — 
The inscriptions on its sides set forth that 
it had required just one 3rear to build it, 
and that the men in the fore part of the 
procession, with the stills and tubs and 
grapes on their heads, had furnished the 
materials of which it was made. On close 
inspection I discovered that it was com- 
posed entirely of human skulls, and, on 
counting some of the rows, I calculated 
that it had required at least thirty thou- 
sand skulls to build it. 
Two kinds of license. — Some clever peo- 
pie likely to get into business. 
Most of those who carried the gill nlea- 
sures; had on their hats a large cockade, 
or card, marked ^^ License f^ on which 
they set a great vahie. Those who had 
the cards got up a quarrel with the others 
who were not thus provided, and insisted 
that they should not join them in the 
ranks. But the latter persisted in doing 
so, claiming it as a right, because they 
had done their share towards building the 
pyramid. Th^.izQMC^fe^^ ^™*°^ 
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along, observed the difficulty, and sup- 
plied cockades to those who were defi- 
cient, which he said were just as good as 
the others ; and thus the difiference was 



Attached to the oards headed License, 
were a great many names, which the 
Chief Marshal observed ; and he ordered 
his aids to take down every name with 
great care and preserve the list— for what 
purpose I did not learn. They also took 
down many other names ; for there was 
Dot a man in the whole procession whom 
they did not question, to obtain names. I 
cannot say, certainly, what was the na- 
ture of the questions, but I found that 
they had some reference to the ownership 
of certain properties occupied by the per- 
sons interrogated, or the cultivation of 
barley, rye, and other grain for their use, 
or the encouragement or patronage ex- 
tended to their business by purchasing 
from them. 

An ugly experiment. 

When the aids had got through this 
part of their work, they had some pri- 
vate conversation with the Grand Mar- 
shal, which ended in the latter distribut- 
ing to each aid a small proof vial with a 
string tied to it, such as I have seen li- 
quor dealers use to dip in their casks, and 
try the liquor. Thus equipped, away they 
ran among the crowd of bystanders, plung- 
ing the little bottle into the stomach of 
every one they met, and then withdraw- 
ing it, with astonishing quickness and 
dexterity. The process was done in the 
twinkling of an eye. They smelt the 
bottle after each experiment, and took 
down the names or not, according as they 
appeared pleased with the odor. While 
I was wondering at the operation, one of 
the officers popped his bottle into my 
throat, and jerked it up again, before I 
could shut my mouth, and having smelt 
it, he gave a chuckling laugh and set my 
name down in his book, much to my an- 
noyance. 

Pledge cockades.-^ A traitor caught, — 
Distinction due to lawyers. 
Many people did not seem to care whe- 
ther their names were taken down or not. 
But others were very much afraid of it. 
I noticed a great many who wore a white 
cockade on their hats, marked Pledge, 
and persons were going about distributing 
these cockades, and persuading others tO| 



wear them. The aids did not examine 
those who wore them, but passed them bf 
with looks of contempt, till the Chief 
Marshal bid them be particularly civil to- 
wards all who wore the badge, and also 
to examine their stomachs. This they 
did in many instances without success, 
but at length I daw them clapping their 
hands over one poor fellow, and taking 
down his name in large letters, after pull- 
ing ofi* his cockade. I saw them offering 
to buy the badges from several, and when 
they succeeded, they set up a great shout 
and took down their names. I was sur- 
prised to find so many of these names 
with titles to them, such as D. D. — M. D. 
— LL. D. — Rev. — Hon. — Esq., &c.— 
There were more lawyers than any other 
profession* 

Before they were done taking down the 
names, the list was swelled to an enor- 
mous extent. When it was completed and 
shown to the Chief Marshal, he was de- 
lighted, and laughed till his queue wWg- 
gled about so that I thought it would have 
torn open his coat behind. 

The gallows in w«r.— A noted judge. 

My attention was now turned to the 
procession. By the side of the company 
bearing the pyramid of skulls, and wear- 
ing the license cockades, came a troop 
headed by a gallows, on which a man was 
hanging. This troop was made up of the 
worst looking men I ever set my eyes on. 
Among their banners were figures of Jails, 
Work- Houses, and Penitentiaries, Whip- 
ping Posts, Pillories, Branding Irons, 
Hand Cuffii, or some other emblems of 
punishment, were carried by them. Their 
number was very great, I should think 
about 100,000. 

They were headed by a stout, muscu- 
lar, raw-boned fellow, very ugly and 
wicked-looking, but in fine dress. He 
was a particular friend of the Chief Mar- 
shal, who shook hands with him very 
cordially, addressing him by the title of 
Judge Lynch. I observed that he always 
kept his mouth crammed with tobacco, 
and carried a flask in his pocket, from 
which he was continually sipping. 
An army of paupers, — How the rum- 
sellers befriend poor people. 

On the opposite side of the company 
having the pyramid, was another immense 
body, composed of sickly or disabled men 
and women, y§^,^^gS^^ «tarvin| 
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children at their heels. It was the most 
doleful sight I ever heheld — the men and 
women looked so forlorn and wretched, 
and the children cried so piteously for 
something to eat. I did not suppose so 
many wo- begone creatures could have 
been found on the face of the earth. There 
must have been three hundred thousand of 
them in all. They carried a great varie- 
ty of banners, on one of which was in- 
scribed. Small street, on another Fwe 
PoiniSy and so on. Among them were 
some squalid negro women, each of whom 
held in her hand a stick with a crooked 
nail in the end of it. Some were laden 
with bags marked cold scraps, old rags, 
old ropes, hones, and the like. Some 
kind-hearted persons among the bystan- 
ders were constantly engaged in distribut- 
ing money, and food, and clothing among 
them. But no sooner did the men with 
the gill measures ^ee a cent put into their 
hands, than they instantly held out their 
little cups and coaxed it away from them. 
The bread and clothing were inveigled 
from them in the same manner. This 
was thought mean by many of the cup 
bearers, who scorned engaging in it ; bat 
though they were not willing to do it 
themselves, they watched closely, and got 
their hands on the profits whenever they 
saw others doing it. Some of the men 
with the big measures made quite an out- 
cry against those who took the money and 
provisions from the cripples, and could not 
be pacified till they had got a share of it. 
That always set things to rights. 
Sow ministers of the gospel should mind 
their own business* 
The k>ng-faced gentlemen with the 
Wack coats mostly kept their eyes turned 
away from this part of the procession. 
Once or twice some of them saw what 
was going on, and showed signs of indig- 
nation. But the Chief Marshal forbid his 
aids giving them any more money, unless 
they kept their faces in the right direc- 
tion, and held their peace. This had the 
desired eflect, and caused them to " mind 
their own busmess." 

A profane joke. 
The Chief Marshal stood for some time 
viewing with great complacency the three 
companies last described, and in a brief 
speech complimented the retailers on the 
importance of their position. He said 
they detenred great credit for the taste 

TOt. lU. — L 



they had displayed in exhibiting their 
work to so great advantage — having the 
troop from the jail on one side and that 
from the poor-house on the other side of 
their honourable body. He told them it 
was the most beautiful sight he ever be- 
held, there were such perfect adaptation 
and symmetry in the three integral parts. 
It was like the three sides of a triangle. 
He enjoined on them to continue faithful 
to his service, and the day was not far 
distant when he should take them to his 
house, where they should have a vert^ 
warm reception. He then turned to go 
away, remarking in a low voice to one of 
his aids, that the triple section which he 
had been reviewing was the kind of Tri' 
nity he believed in. 

Singular effects of " Moderation.'*^ 
My attention was now directed to a 
scene which beggars description. In the 
rear of the three-ranked host that I have 
mentioned, was an immense mass of hu- 
man beings, extending as far as the eye 
could reach. Many of them were cutting 
all kinds of capers, and behaved like mad- 
men. Many were lying on the ground, 
unable to rise, while others stood by, 
holding on to those next to them. They 
were preceded by a splendid banner, in- 
scribed ^^ Moderations^ and every one 
wore a badge with the same inscription. 
Some of them were very genteel and well 
behaved, but I observed that every re- 
spectable man had clinging to his skirts 
several others who were too feeble to 
stand alone. They tried hard to shake off 
these hangers-on, but could not succeed. 
The more respectable was a man's ap- 
pearance, the greater was the number of 
helpless fellows that clung to him. 
A cider maker in trouble. 
I observed some curious incidents in 
connexion with this part of the procession. 
A plain-looking farmer came walking by, 
with a small cider-press on his arm, when 
he was beset by a gang of the most crazy 
fellows in the company, who insisted on 
his joining the ranks, and supporting 
them. He tried to escape, when some 
of the subordinate officers interfered, and 
proposed leaving it to the Chief Marshal 
to decide whether he belonged to the com- 
pany. This he at first refused to do, say- 
ing he belonged to church, and was not 
used to such shabby company, and that 
he did not know the Chief Iforsbal.— « 
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Agreeing at length to the reference, the 
Marshal decided that he must either throw 
away his cider-press or join the ranks. — 
Whereupon he threw away the press and 
scampered off quite briskly, glad to get 
away on such terms. 
Some nondescript animah disposed of* 

Another difficulty was got up in conse- 
quence of several animals being found in 
a part of the procession, having a general 
resemblance to human beings, but with a 
bunch of hair growing on the upper lip. 
There was something very insignificant 
and contemptible in their whole appear- 
ance, though they made every effort to 
imitate the fierce look of the Norwegian 
bear. Some of the men with the Modera- 
Hon badges insisted that they were mon- 
keys, and should not walk with them. — 
The aids differing in sentiment, appeal 
was made to the Chief Marshal, who at 
first decided that they were a species of 
baboon ; but on being informed that one 
of them had been seen smoking a cigar, 
he changed his mind, because, as he said, 
baboons do not smoke cigcurs. He order- 
ed that the hair should be cut from their 
lips, and that they should be put at the 
tail of the procession. 
The Chief MarshaVs views on religion. 

I noticed a number of the most genteel 
of the Moderation men, who were mem- 
bers of religious congregations, not liking 
their company, consulted together, and 
agreed to request the Chief Marsha( to 
assign them a more select position. He 
treated them very politely, but told them 
he could not spare them from their post — 
they were indispensable to the procession 
— he could not do without their influence 
— if they should be removed, many of the 
disorderly ones, not having the benefit of 
their example, would desert, and so on. 
He also complimented them on their re- 
ligious views, which he said accorded 
precisely with his own, in all important 
practical points. 

I remarked that whenever any of this 
company displayed uncommon devotion 
towards the men with the tin measures, 
the latter promoted them to a place in the 
section headed by Judge Lynch, and not 
far from the gallows. 

A Quaker cavght. 

The Grand Marshal now gave orders 
to go on with forming the procession, by 
eoliecting all whose names had been taken 



down by his assistants. And here the 
war began. One of the first on the list 
was a substantial looking old gentleman, 
with a straight coat and a broad brimmed 
htft. They applied to him to act as mar- 
shal. But he appeared alarmed, and said 
he could have nothing to do with it, as he 
was opposed to all such proceedings. — 
They showed him his name on their list. 
But he replied that they had no business 
with it there, as he belonged to a reli- 
gious society, whose discipline was oppos- 
ed to all such works of darkness- The 
Chief Marshal then called for the cup 
bearers, who had his name on their 
badges, when not less than three or four 
came forward, and confronted him by 
showing his signature on their bats. I 
saw that he was much "<rted/' and 
wanted badly to get out of the scrape. 
But the Commander-in-Chief was kmlb 
to release him, and used every persoashe 
means he could devise, bat in Tain. lie 
even showed him a purse of gold, wWl- 
out eikcU At last he intimated soeoe- 
thing about force, when the refractory 
disciple, who had by this time nearly lost 
his patience, made a show of taking off 
his coat, but instantly checked himself. 
The Marshal, however, took the alarm, 
and lefl him, bowing politely at parting, 
though I could see he was terriWy ch»- 
grined, and that his very queue quivered 
with rage. Obadiah, that was the nrnn'i 
name, then shook his head at the cup 
bearers, and tried to pull off their badges; 
but not succeeding, he told them he 
would do it before another year was 
gone, and then he hastened to get one 
of the pledge cockades to stick on his 
hat. 

As soon as this incident became noised 
abroad, and it was known that all whose 
names were on the great list were to be 
drilled in the ranks, there was a wonder- 
ful excitement in all quarters. The ex- 
ample of Obadiah was contagious, and 
others resisted in the same manner, but 
not always with the same success; tor 
the gold, which, by the way, seemed to 
be the leading incentive in all the pro- 
ceedings, was too tempting to be always 
resisted. Some, whose names were down, 
were bargaining with the License men to 
take them off from their cards ; hot this 
they refused to do, because the nam^ 
that were proposed to be erased were tW 
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very best they had, and the others would 
be good for nothing without them. 
Take care what you do with yovr barley. 
I saw an old farmer, whose name was 
down, beset by a party who were drag- 
ging him into the procession. It appears 
that he had sold a bagful of barley to one 
of the men with the tubs on their heads. 
The old man was terribly frightened at 
the idea of joining the ranks, and escap- 
ing from those who surrounded him, he 

i hurried and bought back the barley, and 
stuck a pledge on his hat, after which 
they let him alone. 

Ladies — mischief likely to result from 
their curiosity* 
As there was so much difficulty in this 

I part of the proceedings, the Chief Mar- 

i shal bade his assistants to seek out some 
ladies to unite in the procession ; for he 
said he could see no better plan to adopt 
than to bring in female influence, and if 
women could be got to join them, they 

I should have less trouble with the men. — 
Messengers were despatched accordingly, 
who went round the country visiting peo- 
ples' houses, and whenever they found 
minced pies or other cookies of the right 
j2a©or, they invited the lady of the house 
to accompany them to the scene of action. 
In an incredibly short space of time, a 
great many fine ladies made their appear- 
ance, and on the Chief Marshal inviting 
them to join in the procession, they were 
quite pleased with the compliment, and 
chose their stations near the gentlemen 
with the black gowns, who were delight- 
ed with their company. The appearance 
oi the ladies gave great joy to the whole 
procession, and a shout of applause ran 
through its entire length. 

I ought to have mentioned that many 
of those who carried the gill measures 
were women in mens' clothing. They 
had disguised themselves because they 
were ashamed to be known as women in 

I that situation. 

After the appearance of the ladies, 
there was less difficulty in getting those 
whose names were on the great list to fall 
in the ranks. The attention of the people 
seemed to be somewhat diverted from the 
repulsive objects in the rear. The ladies, 
however, who were at first quite captivat- 
ed with the nobleman-like aspect of the 
Chief Marshal, soon noticed his lame leg 
and the prominence on his back, and their 



curiosity was highly excited to know the 
cause of these deformities. There was 
much ogling and whispering among them. 
Minutely did they scan every part of his 
dress. The yellow hair powder, and the 
yellow shufl* did not escape their notice. 
They resolved at length to And out his 
name if they could, and one of them de- 
clared she saw his christian name, which 
was Nicholas^ on his snuff-box, but could 
not read his surname. 

Good effects of a hath of cold water. 

In the mean time, the men with the 
Pledges were creating a good deal of dis- 
turb^ce. It was evident that they were 
bent on breaking up the procession. They 
were constantly persuading those in the 
ranks to desert, and often with much suc- 
cess. At first they confined their efiS>rts 
chiefly to the great crowd that wore the 
Moderation cockades, many of whom they 
persuaded to throw away their badges, 
and wear the Pledge. They also took 
hold of those who had fallen, or who were 
unable to stand alone, ' and pulling them 
out of the procession, they soused them 
over head and ears in a stream of cold 
water that flowed near by. This had a 
wonderful eflect in reviving them, and re- 
storing them to the use of their reason, 
after which there was no difficulty in in- 
ducing them to wear the pledge. 

These proceedings caused much irrita- 
tion among those who carried the pyra- 
mid of skulls. At first they contented 
themselves with the expectation of being 
able to bring back the deserters into the 
ranks, and they were very busy in thrust- 
ing out their cups to them for that pur- 
pose. They caught a few in this way, 
and tearing oflT their pledges, they hiing 
them up aloft as trophies, exulting at the 
same time with a smile too malignant to 
be entirely human. But they soon found 
that most of the deserters refused to re- 
turn, and instead thereof, were joining in 
the attack on the procession in all quar- 
ters* But I must leave them for a moment 
to mention another circumstance. 
The licensing court. — An influence he* 
hind the door^ — Who makes the laws ? 

There were seated on a bench, at some 
distance from the procession, several se- 
date personages who wore formidable 
wigs, and had a great many musty old 
books around them. These men had a 
remarkable wise look, j^o^^i^ called 
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judges. I found that they were distribut- 
ing License cards to the company with 
the tin measures. They appeared divid- 
ed in opinion, some not liking to distribute 
the licenses at all, and others pleading for 
them with all their might. Both parties 
were constantly pointing at certain pages 
in their books. Whenever those in favor 
of the licenses seemed to flag in their zeal, 
the cup-carriers would ofler them some- 
thing to drink, and if that would not an- 
swer the purpose, they threatened to pull 
off their wigs, of which latter operation 
they were in evident dread. The Chief 
Marshal showed much interest in these 
proceedings, but his attention was mainly 
absorbed by the attack on the procession, 
to which I shall presently return. 

Some of the men with the pledges were 
trying to get hold of the books from which 
the gentlemen with the wigs derived their 
aothority to issue licenses. But it soon 
became manifest that these books were 
onder the control of individuals in the 
procegsion, who would not allow them to 
be touched. Every time the books were 
approached by those who wished to alter 
them, the others began to halloo and 
shout, and throw dust in the air, so that 
you could for a while see neither books 
nor judges nor any thing. 

How the law is carried out* 

The judges commanded certain officers, 
who had constables' badges on their hats, 
to go bring before them all who carried 
the gill measures without a regular license. 
The officers went along the procession and 
singled out such as had been supplied with 
cockades by the Chief Marshal, and told 
them their errand, holding out their hands 
at the same time and giving a knowing 
wink. Whereupon the latter slipped a 
piece of silver in the hands of the consta- 
bles, who reported to the judges that all 
was right. Now and then, however, for 
appearance sake, they brought before the 
jndges some poor fellow who did not oflfer 
them any silver ; or if they could find a 
woman who viras friendless and without 
any one to help her, they seized on her, 
and brought her forward. 
A dispute, — Licenses traced to their 
source. 

The men who had the rejvular licenses 
now got up another quarrel with those 
who were thus overlooked by the officers, 
and tried to turn them out of the ranks, 



complaining that the latter should have 
got their cockades so cheaply. The* Chief 
Marshal was again called to settle the dis. 
pute, which he did by assuring ihera that 
the licenses were all of the same charac- 
ter, and that he had written them all, even 
those which the judges distributed. He 
further enjoined on them peace and union, 
as he saw that the pledge men were in. 
creasing in number, and breaking in on 
the procession, and ready to take advan- 
tage of any dissention in their ranks. He 
concluded by telling them they would 
have to take care of themselves in future, 
as all his time was required elsewhere, in 
consequence of some very serious events 
that had just happened, and if they did 
not harmonize and present an unbroken 
front, he would have them all sent off to- 
gether, before their time, to a place called 
David^s Locker. 
A disease prevails among the rumsellen 

A disease prevailed, with which the 
men with the licenses were liable to be 
aflected soon after they joined the pro- 
cession. They began to swell in the fkce, 
and their eyes grew inflamed, and they 
staggered and fell on the ground. Many 
of the most respectable looking men in 
the troop fell sick of this disease, and be- 
ing stripped of their clothing, they were 
kicked or dragged out by their comrades, 
and either put in the ragged regiment 
with the Small street banner, or on the 
other side near the gallows, with a halter 
about their necks. I was struck with the 
whole demeanor of the persons who com- 
posed this section; namely, those who 
carried the gill and gallon measures.— 
They were the most heartless, unfeeling 
wretches I ever set my eyes on. They 
had no pity, no sympathy, and cared only 
for themselves. I several times thought 
the Chief Marshal wouW have ordered 
them to prison, only that they had shown 
such deep devotion to his service by rear- 
ing the wonderful pyramid of skulls. 
Root Beer dj; Co. 

I must mention another incident which 
produced quite a sensation, A large com- 
pany of persons, many of whom had the 
pledge on their hats, were standing in the 
crowd, laden with small bottles made of 
stone-ware, and having the corks tied m 
them. They carried banners and em- 
blems; some had a branch of spruce; 
some a bundle of roots ; som^ had bap 
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of ginger, and so forth. They had no 
design of joining the procession till a num- 
ber of the Marshal's aids came along, and 
after a brief discussion, popped them into 
the ranks without ceremony, first tearing 
off their pledges. 

Serious attack on the procession. — De- 
sertions, 
I will now return to the attack made on 
the procession, which was kept up with 
increasing vigor. The surrounding crowd 
had multiplied to an amazing extent, and 
thousands were occupied in running about 
with the pledges. They were growing 
more and more bold every mon^nt, and 
the persons in the procession were evi- 
dently getting much alarmed. The com- 
pany of cup bearers were particularly ex- 
cited, and they looked at each other anxi- 
oudy, preparing for a desperate struggle. 
Many of them, especially those who car- 
ried the ke^s and gallon measures, desert- 
ed from the ranks, and clapped the pledge 
on their hats, and joined, with all their 
might, in the attack on their former com- 
rades. 

On taming my eyes towards the begin- 
ning of the procession, I found that the 
first troop, consisting of the men with the 
copper caps, had dwindled down to a mere 
handful. Some had thrown away their 
caps and run off entirely ; some had taken 
the pledge and joined the assailants, while 
others had fallen dead under the weight on 
their heads. 

Something like politicians^ or office- 
seekers. 
There were many persons running 
about in all directions, begging those they 
met to assist them in gaining certain posts 
of profit or honour which they had in view. 
They kept up a constant bowing and scrap- 
ing to every body, ofiering to clean the 
men's boots and brush their coats for no- 
thing, and kissing the women very afiec- 
tionately, and distributing cakes and candy 
among the children. These fellows were 
very much distressed with the conflict 
that was going on. They wanted to make 
peace by persuading the pledge-men not 
to interfere with the procession, telling 
them their cause would sufier Ijy it and 
(kaX they would get into trouble. They 
professed great regard for the men with 
the pledges, though they would not wear 
the badge, for they said they could do 
> food without doing so. They then 



went to the cup bearers and sympathized 
with them. It was plain they wanted 
peace, and were friendly with both sides, 
as far as suited their purposes. They 
carried a pitcher of water on one shoul- 
der, and some gill measures on the other. 
The wine dealers exposed. 
I saw a large crowd of the pledge-men 
gathered about that part of the procession 
where were the changeable banners which 
showed Madeira and Teneriffe in one 
way, and Old Rye and Monongahela in 
the otlier. They had pitchers and buckets 
filled with cold water, and were throwing 
the water on the banners with all possible 
industry. As soon as it touched the in- 
scriptions which were read slantwise, the 
letters were washed off, but the water had 
no effect on the other side of the banners, 
except to brighten the characters, so that 
Old Rye^ Monongahela y Logtoood^ New 
Jersey y and similar inscriptions, were left 
alone and conspicuous on the ensigns. 
The attack goes on. — Father Hunt at 
work. 
At the same time, an attack was made 
on the object I spoke of, which was at 
the head of this troop, and covered with 
grape-leaves. The leaves were soon 
stripped off, and there were exposed to 
view, a great collection of stills, damaged 
grain, rotten and wormy apples, and an 
assortment of drugs and poisons of differ- 
ent kinds. The exposure had well nigh 
broken up this part of the procession. — 
One of the most prominent individuals 
among those who accomplished this work 
was a short, hump-backed man, with a 
homely face, but much given to good hu- 
mour, for he kept the people laughing al- 
most constantly. He was a most daring 
fellow, and afraid of nobody. When the 
subordinate officers found that they could 
do nothing with him, they ran to bring 
the Chief Marshal. But he, on liearing 
who the man was, shook his head know- 
ingly, and took a hasty pinch of snuff, 
telling the aids he had enough to attend 
to, and they must do the best they could. 
While the little hunch-back was at work 
as before described, he found time now 
and then to turn his eye towards the men 
with black gowns and Bibles, and shake 
his fist at them, by which I und^stood 
that they might expect him next. For 
though he li raself wore a black coat, and 
had a Bible in hit iMck^i ifc^tlns, aoAi 
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from causing him to sympathize with 
those gentlemen, seemed to have just the 
opposite effect. Accordingly, as soon as 
he had got through with what I have al- 
ready described, he made at them, in com- 
pany with many others who wore the same 
kind of coat, and carried Bibles in their 
pockets. 

Dr. Beecher. 

I ought to have mentioned that a great 
many men with black gowns and Bibles 
had been engaged from the first in the as- 
sault on the procession. Indeed, the first 
man that I saw distributing the pledge 
was one of this description. Another 
black-coated gentleman was conspicuous 
in the early stage of the proceedings 
going about and preaching six sermons 
against the Chief Marshal and the whole 
concern. 

A serious Jight about the Bible. — DestruC' 
Hon of black gowns. 

To return to the affray with the com- 
pany of black coats. I have already men- 
tioned a handsome banner which was car- 
ried just in front of this troop, bearing the 
inscription, " Preach unto us smooth 
thifigs.** The first thing done by the 
hump. backed man and his confederates 
was to throw water on this banner, by 
which the inscription was completely 
washed off; and another one rendered 
visible, in large glaring letters. "Ye 

ARE or YOUR FATHER THE DEVIL." This 

produced no little amazement and commo- 
tion in the company, and many of them 
immediately decamped. But the others 
maintained their ground, and prepared for 
the struggle. The assailants then at- 
tempted to wrest the Bibles from their 
hands, and succeeded in getting a num- 
ber. But the black-coated gentlemen hit 
on this expedient. They took hold of 
the leaves on which were their favourite 
texts, and held the books tightly, so that 
those leaves would necessarily be torn out 
in pulling the Bibles away, and they then 
dared their adversaries to take them. — 
Some of them went so far as to declare 
that if they should lose the body of the 
book, they would hang on to the only 
parts they cared for* Of course, no at- 
tempt was made to tear away the Bibles 
under these circumstances, for the pledge- 
men really loved the book better than the 
others. Their regard for it was put to 
Iha same, testy whicJi Solomon of old ap- f 



plied to ascertain the true mother of the 
child that was claimed by two parents. 

In this struggle, however, the men in 
the procession had their black gowns 
much torn, showing through the rents 
that their under garments were very filthy 
and covered with vermin. Many of them 
also who had bottles concealed about their 
persons, had them broken and the contents 
spilled. 

A Squabble toith the Ladies. 

The ladies who had been closely ob- 
serving these proceedings, became alarm- 
ed, and set up a dreadful screaming, and 
scampered away faster than I supposed 
women could travel. Some inefiectual 
attempts were made to pacify them and 
to bring them back, but you might as 
well have attempted to control the wind. 
Several of the cup-bearers, who seized 
them and tried to force them back in the 
ranks, were near getting their eyes 
scratched out. The departure of the wo- 
men was a severe damper on the head 
men. 
A bold push and a bad smell. — Delamn* 

About the same time, I discovered that 
an attack was meditated against the com- 
pany with the tubs on their heads. A 
stout, square built man, with a pledge on 
his hat, was watching the big Albany 
, tub in their front, and it was plain he was 
bent on mischief. I have before remark- 
ed that the contents of this tub were an 
object of great curiosity to the multitude. 
It appears he had come from Albany, 
knew what the tub contained, and was de- 
termined that others also should know. 
Watching his opportunity, he kicked away 
one of its supports, and down it fell with 
a wonderful crash. It was full^of dead 
animals, such as horses, dogs, cats, hogs, 
and so on. There were also a number of 
coffins, the ends of which being broken 
out, showed human skeletons protruding 
therefrom. The stench given out when 
the tub was emptied was most awful.— 
Many of the men in the procession ran 
off as fast as their legs could carry them, 
holding their noses the while. Many 
could not help vomiting at the sight.— 
Some of the leaders of this part of the 
procession caught the man who upset the 
tub, and tried to whip him, but he made 
his escape. The hump-backed man soon 
came to his assistance, and made a great 
outcry about the little berries which the 
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tab-carriers had in their pockets, warning 
people against tasting them because they 
were poison. 

Father Matthew ! 
Hearing a great noise and shouting in 
the rear, I hastened to know the cause of 
it, and found a little Irish priest at work 
distributing pledges among the «* Mode- 
ratiorC* men and others, who were desert- 
ing the procession by thousands. The 
most astonishing enthusiasm prevailed 
wherever he went. Many of the most 
helpless and crazy of the company rushed 
to him for assistance, when he just dipped 
them in cold water and gave them a 
pledge, and they were instantly transform- 
ed into sober, well-behaved people. A 
large number of the most ragged and 
wretched beings were rendered comforta- 
ble and happy in a moment k 

The Washingtonians* 
I discovered six men in the moderation 
troop, who could hardly stand up with the 
assistance one of another, conspiring to- 
gether, and then leaving the procession 
with some particular purpose in view. — 
They marched forward to the company of 
cup-bearers, and espying the figure of 
Washington on one of the banners, they 
seized the banner; and bore it off in tri- 
amph. They then carried it afl a trophy, 
and called on all persons to enlist with 
them, when great crowds pressed forward 
and joined them. These men seemed un- 
willing to identify themselves with any 
others, and they therefore folded up the 
pledge cockade so as to show but the half 
of it, and distinguished themselves by 
wearing it in that shape. They profess- 
ed great regard for the cup-bearers, and 
even invited them to comp into their com- 
pany, and wear their pledge on the top of 
the license cockade. Some of them did 
so, but they very soon stole the pledges 
from the others, and were wheedling them 
back into the procession. The new fa- 
I shioned pledge-men then began to see that 
it was dangerous to trust the cup-bearers, 
and they opened out their cockades and 
fell in with the great army that was en- 
gaged in the war against the procession. 
What the Retailers think of the Press. 
A great many banners were carried by 
the men with the pledges, bearing inscrip- 
tions, such as Domestic Happiness, Vir- 
tue and Honour, National Prosperity^ 
Libtrtif, ^e. Others, which looked like 



newspapers, had on them Recorder, He* 
raid. Advocate, Standard, and so on. — 
The license men had a great antipathy to 
these banners, and tried to wash off the 
inscriptions, but the characters shone 
brighter the more freely cold water was 
applied to them. The banner that had 
Standard* on it was particularly oflfensive 
to them, and being advised by the Chief 
Marshal, they threw eggs at it, and gave 
some hard knocks to the man who bore it ; 
but the egg all fell off instantly, leaving it 
perfectly clean, and the man who carried 
it, a resolute and persevering fellow, in* 
stead of being driven off by their vio* 
lence, only thrust his banner more con- 
stantly in their faces and ran about here 
and there exposing their evil deeds. 
The fight progresses, — Samuel Aaron 
gets whipped. 
All was now uproar and confusion, and 
the procession could scarcely be distin- 
guished from the countless numbers by 
which they were assaulted. The officers 
were flying to and fro, in great consterna- 
tion, and issuing their orders, but there 
were none to execute them. As a last 
resort the men with the licenses armed 
themselves with clubs and other weapons, 
and dealt blows offensive and defensive. 
I saw a little man, who wore a black 
gown, and had several young lads in his 
charge, pull aside the coat of one of the 
cup-bearers, a big ill-looking fellow, with 
a puflfed face, and expose to view a pack 
of cards, and a parcel of gambling appa- 
ratus, which he had concealed about his 
person. He was so incensed by the ex- 
posure that he fell on the little man with 
a whip, and beat him cruelly, while one 
of his comrades stood by with a pistol to 
prevent resistance. Similar demonstra- 
tions of violence were made in all direc- 
tions, under the superintendence of the 
Judge whom I have already named, as 
heading the troop with the gallows. Cries 
of cowhides, and tar and feathers, and 
riding on a rail, resounded every where. 
But these threats were not oflen put in 



* The Temperance Standard, published twice 
a month at one dollar per annum, by Merrihew &, 
Thompson, No. 7 Carter's Alley, Philadelphia, 
and Jonas Busey, 145 Market street, Wilming. 
ton. Persons who doubt the truth of this narra- 
tive are requested to take the Standard for a year, 
and judge for themselveB.)y ^OOgitT 
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execution, and when they were the only 
effect was to increase the vigor and bra- 
very of. the assailants. 
Conftmon worse confounded. — The pro* 
cession broken up. — The devil to pay, 
I now looked about to see what had 
become of the Chief Marshal, and I found 
him in close conference with the remnant 
of the black-coat com[)any, which had 
been nearly dispersed. He regarded them 
as his last hope, and was begging them 
to do something for him before all was 
lost* But they could do nothing against 
such odds, for they were nearly worried 
to death, and they had not clothes enough 
to hide their nakedness. At this juncture, 
when the procession was completely 
routed, a number of the victors, among 
whom was the hump-backed man before 
alluded to, emboldened by success, sur- 
rounded the Chief Marshal, and made a 
desperate attack on him. Some one seized 



him by the queue and gave it a strong 
pull, which tore open his coat, when lo, 
a genuine tail stood forth in terrible dis- 
tinctness ! As soon as this startling fea- 
ture was revealed, the gentlemen in black 
gowns were horror stricken, and dropping 
on their knees called out for quarters and 
for pardon, except one faithful disciple, 
who snatched off his own tattered coat, 
and attempted to hide with it the naked- 
ness of his master. But in the twinkling 
of an eye, hat, boots, and every vestige of 
raiment were stript off, and the Chief 
Marshal of the procession of rum-sellers 
stood forth with ears and horns, and 
cloven foot and tail, which left no doubt 
of his real character and name. A tre- 
mendpus shout from the victorious host 
shook the earth and pierced the sky. I 
started from my sleep, and hastened to 
the Temperance Society, to arm myself 
with a pledge. 
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BT A LAT PREACHER. 



Brethren : — As my license to preach 
gives me liberty to choose any subject, I 
shall offer you to-day a sort of medical 
sermon. 

The world is full of medical systems. 
We have Homojopathy and Hydropathy, 
and Allopathy, and Thomsonianism, and 
other pathies and isms in abundance. — 
But I am going to propose an additional 
system, to meet a case which the others 
don't reach. There is an inveterate and 
malignant disease, which, for the most 



part, baffles all skill and physic. It is 
both contagious and infectious. It com* 
municates itself, and it poisons the sur* 
rounding atmosphere, so as to extend its 
baneful effects to a great distance. It is 
called Rumselling. It is a dreadful dis- 
ease, and kills more people than all others 
combined. 

I have four medicines, which, accord- 
ing to my system, are adapted for the cure 
of this disease. They are numbered one, 
two, three mifpun. ^iL^i^i like to d^ 
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pend on a single medicine. Some pre- 
tended doctors are so foolish as to rely on 
one thing only, or to exclude entirely cer- 
tain kinds of medicines because they have 
done mischief in certain cases. But the 
skilful physician judges by the state of his 
patient what remedies will answer. He 
feels the pulse and looks at the tongue, 
asks a good many questions, and prescribes 
accoMingly. 

Now I will tell you what my medicines 
are, for the cure of rumselling : — No. 1 is 
called Persuasion ; No. 2 is Starvation ; 
No. 3 is Denunciation ; and No. 4 is Le- 
gislation, 

These are all good in their places, and 
I should be sorry to reject any of them. 
I like to commence the course with No. 1. 
The patient takes it best. It is like Ho- 
mcBopathic pills — it has hardly any taste, 
and what little taste it has is sweet. It is 
like these pills in another respect: its 
efficacy depends on the constitution of the 
patient. If he has a good, sound consti- 
tution, or one that is capable of throwing 
off the disease, he stands a chance to get 
well. The powers of nature cure him by 
their inward operation. No matter whe- 
ther the diminutive sugar plums, with the 
millionth part of no medicine in them, have 
had any direct eflfect or not ; he gets well, 
and the cunning doctor gets the credit and 
the fee. 

But it is better to mix the physic where 
you can. A little of No. 2. adds greatly 
to the efficacy of No. 1. You have often 
heard the doctors say that their medicines 
can have no eflfect without attention to diet. 
Just so in curing a rumseller. If you can 
manage to cut off his custom and starve 
him, persuasion will operate very power- 
fully. This is the secret of the success 
of HomoBopathy. The little doses of no- 
thing tickle the fancy and satisfy the 
mind, while a careful diet allows nature 
to have her perfect work. Just keep a 
rumseller on low diet a little while, and 
he will begin to talk about getting well. 
He will tell you he hopes very soon to be 
a sound man. 

But the most skilful use of No. 1 and 
No. 2 will often fail to cure this terrible 
disease. It is often impossible to get your 
patient to take any medicine, and equally 
impossible to reduce his diet sufficiently. 
What is to be done now '/ Why, try No. 
8 in small doses at first, and mixed with 
you in— -M 



No. 1 . And if small doses have no efl^t, 
increase them. You can often mix a little 
of No. 3 so ingeniously with No. 1, that 
the rumseller will swallow it without de- 
tecting the mixture. This is the way 
some of the HomoBopathists manage when 
they think something will have more ef- 
fect than nothing — mix a little right 
strong medicine with their sugar pills and 
say nothing about it. But if a little De- 
nunciation wonU answer, try more. I 
don't mean Ahuse^ or Villification, But 
tell them the truth, and the consequences 
of their course. Tell them how filthy 
and loathsome their disease is — how peo- 
ple are disgusted with them — how they 
are killing themselves and their children 
— how they are innoculating all around 
them with the plague. TeU them they 
are responsible for the efifects of their mis- 
conduct. Tell them they are murdering 
themselves and all connected with them, 
in body and in reputation. Tell them you 
are their best friend, because you speak 
the truth to their faces. And exhort them, 
if they have any self-respect, any regard 
for their wives and children, if they love 
their country and their countrymen, to rid 
themselves of the abominable disease, 
which has covered them with putrefying 
sores, causing a foul stench in the atmo- 
sphere around them. Stretch out your 
hand to help them, as soon as they repent 
and need your aid. 

The feeling of shame is often powerful. 
Stir this up if you can, when other means 
have failed. Some men can't withstand 
ridicule. They can't bear to feel that they 
are despised and scorned. In hard cases 
of the disease of rumselling, it is right, 
sometimes, to get up this feeling. You 
may even get children enlisted in it. — 
Teach your children to avoid the infected 
atmosphere. They may run from rum- . 
sellers in the streets, and point at them 
with their fingers, as if they had the 
plague or small-p6x. The disease they 
are spreading is worse than the plague or 
small-pox; and why should we not say 
so? 

My fourth remedy is Legislation. 
This is the last resort, to be applied to 
when moral means have failed. 

When the Romans were aiming at the 
mastery of the world, Carthage rose into 
greatness and power and became a formi- 
dable rival. Bq|b,|^l4^y^fc-one or 
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the other must fall. This the Romans 
saw, and they passed a solemn resolution 
to annihilate their adversary : " Carthago 
delenda tst^^^ — Carthage must be de- 
9troytd* It was done. 

Look at the position of the American 
people. An enemy has sprung up in our 
midst, threatening to destroy our liber- 
ties. The free institutions of this land 
cannot live together with the rum-trade. 
One or the other must fall. The people 
of America must put an end to rumsell- 
ing, or rumselling will put an end to them. 
Thirty thousand of our citizens can't be 
spared every year to the rumsellers. The 
blood of our brothers and of our children 
is too precious to be used by them for 
drink. Yes, my friends, either we must 
die, or the rumsellers must die. What 
say you ? Shall I answer the question for 
you ? Suppose I announce, in the spirit 
of ancient Rome, Rumsellino must bb 
DESTROTED I (Here a tremendous shout 
broke forth from the male part of the au- 
dience, while the women and children 
clapped their hands in exultation, many of 
them shedding tears.) 

Tes, my l^loved friends, that is the 
watchword a£ our country's liberties. — 
The rumsellers must be killed off— not as 
they kill off their customers, by destroy- 
ing their bodies and souls, but just the re- 
verse, by redeeming them from their 
wicked business; by saving them, and 
making men of them. The advocates of 
temperance are the only true friends of 
the rumsellers. We kill them as rumsel- 
lers, but we bring them to life as men. — 
The death of the former will be the glo- 
rious resurrection of the latter ! 

Now, brethren, the decree has gone 
forth, that rumselling must be put down. 
If it can't be done in one way, it must be 
done in another way. As a last resort, 
we have the law, 1 do not advocate hasty 
legislation, in advance of public sentiment, 
but correct legislaticm, based on sound 
principles, and dictated by a purified pub- 
lic s^itiment. As soon as the body of 
the people are prepared to support just 
laws on this subject, then give us the laws, 
but not till then. 

There is but one principle on which le- 
gislation, in regard to the rum-trade, can 
be properly founded, namely, prohibition. 
If it is a nuisance and a curse, why should 
it be t^erated 1 Do you tolerate and li- 



cense other crimes and nuisances? Do 
your laws license murder? No, they 
prohibit it. Do they license theft ? No, 
they prohibit it. Do they license house- 
breaking? No, they prohibit it. Do 
they license forgery ? No, they prohibit 
it. Why then should they license this 
great evil of evils — nuisance of nuisances 
— crime of crimes? Why should they 
sanction and legalize an employment that 
stocks our almshouses, and furnishes vic- 
tims for the prison, and subjects for the 
gallows? Why should they lop off the 
outer branches of the tree of death, and 
cherish and water the root ? 

A notion prevailed some time back that 
this was not a fit subject for legislation. 
But that notion is fast dying away. The 
time is coming when duty will call us to 
take this ground. The work can never 
be fiilly accomplished without it. There 
will always be men base enough to driok 
rum if they can get it, and there will al- 
ways be men base enough to sell rum if 
they can. It is expecting too much of 
human nature to look for every vender 
and consumer of alcoholic poison to desist 
without physical restraint. 

And why should we not protect our- 
selves and our families with the shield o( 
the law ? If a man covered with small- 
pox attempts to enter my house, and I fail 
by persuasive means, by advice and en- 
treaty, to deter him, am I not at liberty to 
shut the door in his face ? Am I to carry 
moral suasion so far as to risk the lives 
of my children, by allowing him to entert 
God forbid ! If I should refrain from clos- 
ing the door, and if he should enter in 
consequence thereof, and give the disease 
to my child, and that child should die, I 
should be responsible for its death. In 
some degree I should be its murderer. 

Every rumseller carries on his person 
a disease worse than the small-pox, and 
every family is liable to its intrusion.— 
There are few houses in this land that 
have not been cursed by his footsteps.— 
There are few families in which he has 
not carried disease, death, sorrow and 
wailing. If by legal statute we can shut 
him out, why shotSd we refrain ? Do we 
love him so much more than the little in- 
nocents that God has given in our charge'? 
Mistaken love ! Fatal to Atw, as well as 
to our ofi^pring ! 

My friends. Jet n)e_ reseat it. I am no 
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enemy to the rumseller. I bear him not 
a particle of hatred. In this respect, at 
the present moment, would I joyfully and 
fearlessly present myself at the beur of the 
Most High, whose eye pierces to the in- 
most soul, and reads every secret thought 
and every secret spring of action. This 
moment would I gladly welcome to my 
arms a repentant rumseller, the worst one 
of the earth, ay, and fold him to my bo- 
som as a brother saved from "the burning. 
I Before God I entreat you to speak the 
truth in love and without fear ; and if you 
would discharge the duty you owe to your 
fellow men and to the rumseller, and show 
your love for all, write on your hearts, in 
letters deep and indelible : 

RUMSELLINO MITST BE DESTROYED. 

Amen. 



XASKET HOUSE SERMONS. — IfO. 9. 



BY A LAY PRKACHIR. 



Beloved Brethren ! — I don't commonly 

r-each ofcener than once a month, but as 
am the only street preacher now permit- 
ted to hold forth in Philadelphia, or in 
New York, it is needful to make a dili- 
gent use of my time. I wish the city au- 
thorities would do their duty as promptly 
and as boldly towards the grog-shops, as 
they have done towards temperance meet- 
ings in the market house. They might 
risk their elections, but what of that 1 

Rum hangs more people than anything 
else. But how can rum hang any body ? 
Rum can't make a rope, or tie it about a 
man's neck, or stretch it. Rum can't 
build a gallows. You never heard of a 
jug of rum jumping at a man, and knock- 
ing him on the head. You never saw a 
cask of rum chasing a man through the 
street, and jumping upon him and crush- 
ing him. There must be some human 
agency about these things. Rum is pas- 
sive—it can, of itself, do neither good 
nor , evU. It is a figure of speech to say 
that rum kills people. Man is always the 
real actor. Whatever rum does, man 
does. 

If you were to find a man lying dead, 
with a dirk sticking in his throat, would 
you blame the dirk? If you were to find 
a woman dead, with her skull broken, and 
a club at her side, would you blame the 
club? 



If you were to find an infant dead, with 
arsenic in its stomach, would you blame 
the arsenic ? Would you get up a hue 
and cry against dirks, and clubs> and arse- 
nic, and call them murderers ? Or would 
you not seek the person* who stuck the 
knife in the man's throat, and who knock- 
ed the woman on the head with the club, 
and who gave the child the arsenic, and 
call them murderers, and try them, and 
perhaps hang them ? 

Suppose you were to discover that a cer- 
tain man kept constantly on hand a supply 
of dirks, and dubs, and arsenic, which 
he was in the practice of selling, and that 
he had furnished the murderers with the 
weapons and poisons with which they had 
kiUed their victims. What would you do 
then ? Suppose that other murders were 
taking place around youevery day, through 
the agency of the dirks, and clubs, and 
arsenic sold by this ^' gentleman.^' — 
Would you think that << gentleman" an 
honourable man, and give him a license 
to sell his wares according to law ? Or 
would you not deem him an accomplice 
of the murderer, and guiUy alike with 
him ? Would you not say he ought to be 
hung, if he persist in this wicked busi- 
ness? 

[Here a tavern-keeper, who was stand- 
ing behind one of the pillars of the market 
hcHise, threw an egg at the speaker, which 
struck his hat and soiled it. The people 
seized the fellow, who drew a cowskin, 
and then a dirk, and then a pistol. The 
preacher called out to let him alone, and 
after some time order was again restored, 
and the preacher continued.] 

It was the egg, fellow citizens, and not 
the man, that iclid the mischief. I'm sur- 
prised you should make such a mistake. 
You should have reflected that that man 
is a " gentleman," and directed your ven- 
geance against eggs, not against him* 

Mark ye, my fri^ds, I have only asked 
a few questions, leaving you to answer 
them. I have made no application of my 
remarks, leaving you to apply them. It 
seems the man with the pistol, and dirk, 
and cowhide has been the first to put oh 
the cap. It must have been a good fit. 
He says I am a blackguard. I don't mind 
that. I don't care for hard names. If I 
thought he told the truth, 1 should resent 
it, and pelt him with eggs or brickbats. 
But I know that he does , not .speak truth 
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— ^I kn6w I am not a blackguard, and 
therefore his calling me so does not dis- 
turb me. A queer word is that " black- 
guard^^ — it is mostly used by black- 
guards. 

It is written : " The wicked flieth when 
no man pursueth ;" and again—" A guilty 
conscience needs no accuser ;" and again 
— " The galled jade winces." I hope no 
one will make a wrong application of these 
scraps. 

What would you think, brethren, if I 
should find a man dead, with a rum-jug 
at his side, and should thereupon fall on 
the jug with hard talk and hard knocks, 
and break it in pieces, as the author of 
the murder 1 If the man was murdered, 
somebody y not something, must have mur- 
dered him. Things can't commit mur- 
der — ^it takes men! Would you blame the 
rum, or the jug, or the man who, for mo- 
ney, filled the jug with rum ? Don't an- 
swer the question so that any body shall 
hear you. But I had better change the 
subject a little, or I shall set the eggs in 
motion again. 

I had often wondered why the tavern- 
keepers should have a gallows before their 
door. 'TIS an old custom, and has a 
squinting towards the effect of their rum. 
Tis a good thing to remind their custo- 
mers of what they may come to. Every 
.now and then the people have to be at the 
expense of a gallows to hanjgf some tavern- 
keeper's customer on. Why won't the 
gallows the rumseller hangs his sign on 
answer the purpose ? It would be econo- 
my, and the State might grant licenses 
on condition that the licensed rumseller 
should allow his sign-post to be used as a 
gallows for any of his customers who 
might be sentenced to death, and that he 
should himself hang them gratis. This 
plan would save money, and make a good 
moral impression, by bringing cause and 
eflfect, that is to say,^the bar-room and 
the gallows, in visible connexion. 

I like to see appropriate signs, and 
many of the tavern signs are very appro- 
priate. A Red Lion, for instance, is a 
grand emblem for a rum-shop. The lion 
lives on blood — he likes human flesh. I 
knew a man who foolishly exposed him- 
self to a Red Lion in Chester county, and 
got so badly bitten that he fell into the 
water afterwards and was drowned. — 
There is one feature in which the lion on 



a sign differs from the lion within the 
house ; one kind of lion hurts the body, 
the other murders the body and damns the 
soul. 

The Indian Queens and Indian 
Kings make good signs, especially when 
they show the tomahawk and scalping 
knife. I could tell of several of my oW 
school mates who have been scalped and 
tomahawked at these Indian head quar- 
ters. Indian* warfare spares neither sex 
nor age. But grog-shops have some re- 
gard for women. They don't like to kill 
them by direct means. They prefer do- 
ing it indirectly by ruining their husbands. 
They think there is more humanity in 
this course. They think it is better for a 
woman to die of a broken heart, than to 
be murdered outright. They think it is 
better to starve her children to death than 
to poison them. 

A Tusk's Head makes a good sign. 
Turks, you know, set a low value on hu- 
man life. Their religion teaches them to 
kill their enemies. The rum-seller is a 
practical enemy to all men, and a Turk's 
head fits well on his shoulders. 

I like to see two big keys crossed on a 
tavern sign. They savor of the jail. — 
The Cross Keys often lead to the jail. 
The dram-seller is a first rate turnkey. 
Just step into the bar-room, and he will . 
very politely show you further. He will 
take your fips and unlock the prison door 
for you to enter. Go ask the wretched 
inmates of M oyamensing if the rum-seller 
did not open for them the door. 

A Black Bear is a good emblem, or 
a White Bear. The bear is an aflfec- 
tionate animal. If he gets hold of a sheep 
or a lamb, he hugs it. So does the bear 
of the rum-shop hug his victims. Breth- 
ren, have none of you been hugged by 
these bears ? [Ay, ay ! — ^from a dozen 
voices. Almost hugged to death, cried 
one.] No doubt of it. Yonder poor fel- 
low, barefoot and bareheaded, and almost 
naked and starved, has been among the 
bears. He has had n hard hug. They 
have hugged all the money out of his 
pockets, they have hugged the reputation 
from his name, they have hugged the 
happiness from his heart, and they have 
nearly hugged the life from his body.— 
Come this way, my friend, here is a bear- 
killer. — Just take this pledge and put it in 
your bosom, ^d,^Jy^ll)^g({|c into the 
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bear's vitals, if he attempts to hug you 
again. 

I knew a man who got a hug from one 
of these Biack Bears, and could not after- 
wards sit on his wagon. He fell in the 
road and the wheels ran over him and 
crushed him to death. 

A Plough will do for a sign. — The 
ploughshare of destruction is within. I 
knew a plough which destroyed two hus- 
bands for the woman who owned it, and 
then tore up her own character, and end- 
ed her life. After her death, when her 
goods lyere sold, articles of clothing were 
found among them, which had been stolen 
from the Poor House by the paupers, and 
pawned away to her for rum. They had 
the poor house mark on them. 

A Buck shows that deer are hunted 
there* It is fine sport to many of these 
hunters of men to hunt down young bucks. 
Sometimes a deer that is wounded escapes 
from their hounds, and being properly 
cared for, recovers, but no sooner is he 
on his legs again than he is pursued and 
hunted down as a fine prize. The hounds 
don't like a buck to escape when they 
have once had him in their clutches. I 
have known a number of fine young bucks 
decoyed into these kennels and slaugh- 
tered. 

A Sheaf op Whb at may show to what 
bad uses the good gifts of Providence can 
be applied, when converted into poison. 
Wo to that man who expects to find the 
bread of life in a rum-shop, because the 
image of a sheaf of wheat swings on the 
gallows at the door* 

A Bull's Head, with threatening horns, 
is a good image of the ox of Scripture, 
, that was wont to push with his horn and 
gore people to death. According to the 
law of Moses the ox was to be stoned to 
death, and the owner too, if he had been 
informed of the vicious habits of the ox. 
Oh, how thankful the rumsellers should 
be that they do not live under the law of 
Moses. 

[Here a man with a round and red face 
called out, ** What can you make of Our 
House r] 

Our House, my friend — I will tell you. 
Editors are apt to talk about we and us. — 
They are too high to talk like common 
people, but they must sport a plurality of 
character. I should therefore suspect j 
that Our House is an editor's head quar- j 



ters. I know of an " Our House," which 
is a great nuisance — a trap for boys and 
young men, where venison is served up 
gratuitously on Sunday during church 
hours, to entice young men to come there 
and drink. 

The portrait of Washington some- 
times swings on a tavern gibbet — an in- 
sult to the memory of the Father of his 
Country. Had Washington in early life 
frequented such places, his name would 
never have been pronounced beyond the 
paternal roof, or the church yard. 

The name of Franklin, too, is dese- 
crated to purposes of revel and debauch* 
ery. I almost marvel that the ghost of 
the " Cold Water Army,'' as the beer 
swillers in the London printing office call- 
ed him, does not rise from the grave to 
rebuke his traducers. 

William Penn, with his round and 
hearty face, and well adjusted wig, is 
made to grace the entrance of a rum shop. 
'Tis well that they who cursed and de* 
stroyed his oldest son, and the heir to his 
fame and property, should exult in their 
power, by writing his name on their ban- 
ners. 

Oh ye rumsellers, how have ye cursed 
your country ! How have ye cut ofi* the 
flowers of our youth, in the day of their 
promise, and drained the intellectual foun- 
tains of our land. As the husbandman 
mows down the green swarth, so have ye 
mowed down your country's hopes. And 
so you are resolved to do as long as the 
devil pays ye your hire. In vain the 
wretched wife pleads with you on bended 
knee. In vain the tiny fingers of your 
victim's offepring are stretched out to- 
wards you for compassion. The widow- 
ed mother calls on you to give her back 
her son, the staff of her age, the life of 
her heart — but ye hear her not. " Give 
me back my husband." — " Give us back 
our father," — ^are the cries that come from 
many a desolate home, on every breath of 
heaven. But they reach not your hearts ! 
The midnight cry of murder that you ex- 
tort throughout the land, disturbs not your 
slumbers. Gold, accursed gold, is the 
god ye serve and obey. Is the covenant 
you have made with the arch fiend never 
to be broken 1 Have you sold yourselves 
for ever and irretrievably to the enemy of 
man ? Relent, I beseech you ; repent and 
loosen your grasp on the souls of your 
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brethren. Hasten, and relieve your coun- 
try from a bondage worse than death, 
and yourselves from the wrath to come. — 
Amen. 



FIKISHBD SARCASM « 
INDIGNATION MEITING OF THB WOLVES. 

At a large and highly respectable meet- 
ing of the Wolves of Philadelphia, in one 
of the fashionable dens, the following pre- 
amble and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : — 

Whereas, Certain men of indignant 
bearing and pointed sarcasm, have of late 
fallen among us, twisting, sprawling, buz- 
zing and stinging like wasps in a whirl- 
wind, ferreting out our fastnesses, bedaub- 
ing our characters with odium, and poi- 
soning the public mind with unjust views 
concerning our traffic in blood — 

And whereas, These brawlers, taking 
advantage of a rapidly increasing morbid 
sensibility and newly awakened prejudice, 
are holding us up to contempt, exciting 
the fears and arming with indignation and 
horror the most respectable portions of 
the general sheepfold against our spirited 
aiid purely wolfish designs, building up 
barriers against the claims of our ofispring 
upon the courtesies of decent society, and 
arraying prejudice and contumely against 
our ardent and notorious feeling for these 
verdant lambs, who thoughtlessly skip 
about our dens, browsing on the mints, 
and sipping from the delightful springs 
of " Franklin peculiars," " Fiscal expe- 
dients," and '« Timberdoodles." There- 
fore ^ 

Resolved, That we take up arms against 
the sea of " cold water" troubles, csAl to 
our aid every variety of wolf from Small 
street up, licensed or unlicensed, unite 
with them to secure elections, whether the 
law offer a reward for their scalps or not, 
and by vigorous opposition, roll back the 
threatening tide. 

Resolved, That as free and independ- 
ent wolves, living without labour, regulat- 
ing the elective franchise, benefiting the 
social hive by sending its drones to the 
almshouse, dignifying the bench by fur- 
nishing important cases, and contributing 
to the government the price of licenses, or 
indulgences for the commission of future 
acts, which many a widow and orphan 



must long remember, we will permit qo 
man, nor set of men, to interfere with our 
business, nor to abridge our rights and 
privileges. 

Resolved, That the license law is found- 
ed in reason, and ** commands what is 
right," except that clause requiring the 
names of twelve reputable men to a certi- 
ficate of our moral character — an appen- 
dage which is entirely unnecessary, and 
becoming every day more and more trou- 
blesome ; that any law which makes it a 
penal offence for wolves to destroy sheep 
and lambs is unconstitutional, and that a 
committee of five experienced wolves be 
appointed as lobby members of the legis- 
lature to guard our interests, and employ 
additional counsel if necessary. 

Resolved, That while we value poZitt- 
cal we hold personal liberty beyond all 
price. 

Resolved, That we invite all spiritgi 
persons to unite with us in legal and fe- i 
cret resistance of the ultraism , intolerance, 
and persecuting conduct of the intemper- 
ate members of the Anti- Wolf Society, io 
their scathing attacks upon our rights and 
our characters. 

Resolved, That we are behind no ani- 
mal or set of animals in our love for sbeep 
and lambs, especially the fleece — though 
we may not have the same fanatical way 
of showing it. 

ResolvcKl, That we look upon Shep- 
herds, or lecturers, who set traps for 
wolves, or who have the meanness to em- 
ploy spies to look afler such accommoda- 
tions as the law requires of us, to remon- 
strate against our licenses, to kill, or to 
detect our respectable fraternity who 
choose to fleece a sheep and give his body 
to the Coroner and the rats, as the most 
contemptible poltroons in creation, and 
wholly unworthy the notice of any wolf 
in good standing. 

Resolved, That three of these anti-wolf 
lecturers particularly, viz : — John Cham- 
bers, Philip S. White, vulgarly called pro- 
fessor White, and Edward Paxson, arc as- 
suming too much of Putnam's reckless 
boldness, either for our safety, profit, or 
characters, and that henceforth we adopt 
all wolfish means to resist their dog-vo»^' 
cal and biting scrutiny. 

Resolved, That, inasmuch as several of 
our faithful and legitimate Journalists, 
evincing a disposition of late to nm with 
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the wolves and hunt with the hounds — 
have refused to publish a certain remon- 
strance which we have prepared against 
these waspish assailants upon our time- 
honoured custom, that we appoint one of 
our fraternity to read it secretly to those 
who visit us, and under sheep's- clothing 
to enlist the sympathy of our adherents by 
raising the cry of persecution. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathise 
with our two gallant brothers, who, for 
an act that was perfectly safe and purely 
wolfish, have been grievously fined and ig- 
nominiously entrapped. 

Resolved, That we employ several of 
our faithful allies, who have taken a high 
toned stand against the anti-Wolf society, 
especially our gouty ally who fumes and 
blusters about the comer of Second and 
Dock, gnashing his teeth, aping a French 
bow, and heaving a peculiar groan after a 
supposed cut at our opposers, to get up a 
petition to our democratic oyster-cellar- 
loving governor to open the doors of the 
odious trap and permit our magnanimous 
brothers to enter upon their trade of blood 
again. 

Resolved, That we deplore the occur- 
rence a few months back, that scared 
away from our dens and altered the facial 
appearance of a certain class of bipeds — 
the seeming results of amalgamation be- 
tween the goat and the monkey : that we 
employ new names for old drinks, give 
novelty by Frenchifying what is common, 
and remove all obstacles to their restora- 
UoQ among us ; and believing as we do 
that the importation of a certain nonde- 
script by one of our fraternity, though 
vulgar in some fundamental points, yet so 
far eclipsing the aforesaid bipeds in the 
superfluous ornaments of the face as to 
shame them from among us, is another 
serious obstacle to their restoration 
among us: that we therefore invite our 
brothers either to conceal the said non- 
deecript or otherwise dispose of it for the 
purpose of bringing back what, for orna- 
ment and profit, is unequalled by any of 
the natural curiosities connected with our 
establishments. 

Resolved, That in consequence of the 
odious feature in the license law requiring 
twelve names to be appended to our ap- 
plications for its benefits, it is becoming 
rather troublesome to obtain signers, and 
we will henceforth sign for one another. 



Resolved, That as long as we can ob- 
tain the signatures of Aldermen, and es- 
pecially those who belong to the Pennsyl- 
vania State anti -Society for the very lowest 
of our brethren, who have no such ac- 
commodations as the law prescribes ; we 
may deem ourselves perfectly secure 
against all the modem Putnams of the 
city and county, where we number 620 
licensed and 1500 unlicensed wolves, with 
the high-minded constable in the bargain, 
who could not find one single gaming, un- 
lawful or tippling house in High street 
ward, except one Mrs. Ckilly, whose ac- 
commodations were not sufficiently gen- 
teel for his taste. 

Resolved, That for the purpose of car- 
rying out our wolfish designs, we adopt a 
regular system of organisation, having for 
its object self-defence against all shep- 
herds and shepherd's dogs, to prevent any 
one whose love of sheep is not seated in 
the teeth from reaching stations of profit 
or honour — to secure the nomination of 
wolves by both political parties to guard 
the sheepfold — and to kill ofif as many of 
the sheep as are not necessary to keep up 
the stock. 

Resolyed, That we obtain a supply of 
dog-skins, and tender them to certain of 
our allies whose professed love for mutton 
does not suffice to hide the wolPs hair on 
their backs. 

Resolved, That if we find we can't wea- 
ther the storm, we'll put on sheep's cloth- 
ing and strike for fall timber. 
By order of the meeting. 

Salamander, President. 



ADDRESS, 

On the Presentation of a Flag to the old JefTeraoii 
'J'emperance Society. 

BY NATHAN MOORE. 

Mr. President, — Although my parti- 
cipation in this ceremony is wholly unme- 
rited, I cannot but rejoice in the privi- 
lege of performing a service so congenial 
with my present feelings. 

Previous to the presentation of this 
beautiful and honoured testimonial, it is 
proper to state to you, sir, and in the 
hearing of this audience, a few of the 
considerations which prompted to its pro- 
duction. 

It is well known that the Jefierson So- 
ciety was the first institution eftablished 
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in Philadelphia, for the mutual improve- 
ment of reformed drunkards : that ante- 
rior to its organization our city was with- 
out the reformed lecturer, and that street 
meetings for the recovery of the wander- 
ing and besotted were unknown. These 
memorable facts, considered, apart from 
the good subsequently effected as a conse- 
quence, would, with the considerate, jus- 
tify the oflfer of a tribute rich as the one 
before uS. 

But when we trace the progress of this 
justly styled " Pioneer" Society, from the 
date of its birth down to the present hour 
— when we survey the vast field its bene- 
volence has encircled, and in which its 
self-denying members have so incessantly 
toiled — when we number the many price- 
less souls their melting persuasion has 
wooed from the jaws of hungry destruc- 
tion—or compute the multitudes, who by 
their means were induced to spurn the 
tyrant, " e'er yet his bands were strong" 
— when we visit the many happy homes, 
once the abodes of starving want and bit- 
ter despair, and witness there the grateful 
recognition of overflowing hearts — when 
in almost every household in at least four 
states may be heard some thankful tone 
in humble praise of the Jeflfersonian effort 
— when we behold the arms of universal 
aflection thrown around the noble advo- 
cates found among your number, or listen 
to the Macedonian cry borne on almost 
every breeze, and from every quarter, for 
the aid of your society, and when we re- 
flect upon the grandeur and glory that 
must attend the steady, untiring, and ir- 
resistible advance of your moral con- 
quests, think you, sir, that the benevolent 
of the gentler sex, in your own district, 
seeing and feeling all this, could fail to 
convey to you a less expressive token in 
approbation of your work ,and services ? 
No, sir, no. Indifl[erence or ingratitude 
towards those whose eflforts improve the 
condition, or redress the wrongs of the 
innocent and defenceless will never be 
charged against the name, woman. Nor 
will the strength of her purpose be less 
than her power to do. While she has a 
mind to devise, a tongue to plead, a purse 
to bestow, or a hand to perform, will the 
Temperance Reformation, as well as every 
other moral and religious institution grate- 
fully own her a tried and sure friend. — 



scriptive, the promptings of her irrepres- 
sible love and charity would conquer the 
timidity of her nature, and in modest, yet 
righteous assurance, she would be heard 
from the platform, pleading in defence of 
virtue, and the suflfering interests of maa- 
kind. 

Having briefly stated the reasons and 
motives which have governed and actuat- 
ed those I have the pleasure to represent, 
suflfer me on behalf of, and in the name 
of several ladies of Philadelphia, to pre- 
sent, through you to the Je^rson Socie- 
ty, this Flag, to be by it preserved as a 
testimonial of their regard for the ser- 
vices rendered by its members in the cause 
of temperance and virtue. Let it wave 
over your Hall, and should the opposition 
of foes, or the apathy of friends tempt 
you or your co-workers to supineness in 
the cause of reforrn, gaze upon that em- 
blem of victory, until your hearts feel the 
full force of that sympathy, which, while 
pains afliict or wrongs oppress, gushes 
unceasingly in your behalf from the inex- 
haustible fountain of woman's love. And 
the prayers of the good will be — 

For ever float that standard sheet, 
For ever live the name it bears. 



And were the usages of society less pro- 1 a week." 



FRANKLIN, ON COLD WATER. 

" My example prevailed with several (^ 
my comrades to renounce their abomina- 
ble practice of bread and cheese with 
beer ; and they procured, like me, from 
a neighbouring house, a good basin yf 
warm gruel, in which was a small slice 
of butter, with toasted bread and nutmeg* 
This was a much better breakfast, which 
did not cost more than a pint of beer, 
namely, three halfpence, and at the same 
time preserved the head clearer. Those 
who continued to gorge themselves with 
beer, often lost their credit with the pub- 
lican, from neglecting to pay their score. 
They had then recourse to me, to become 
security for them ; their lights as they 
used to call it, being out. I attended at 
the pay-table every Saturday evening, to 
take up the little sum which I had made 
myself answerable for ; and which some- 
times amounted to nearly thirty shillings 
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TH^ DOOM OP THE DRINKERS; OR, REVEL AND RETRIBUTION. 

BI THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 

I&I,i;6T&A.TED BV ESORaVINGS ON WOOD, AFT£R ORIGINAL DESIGNS, BY FELIX O. C. DARLKY. 

'' Think'st tUoii extetence doth depend on time f 
It doth: but actions are our epochs; mine 
Have made my days and nights imperishable, 

__ one desert, 

Barren and cold, on which the wild waves break, 
But nothing rests, save careasset and wrecks. 
Rocks and the salt-suri* weeds of bitterness. 

Chamois Honter. Alas ! he's mad— but yet I must not leave him. 

MxNrRfiD. T would I were— for then the things I see 
Would be but a (^istcmpered dream."— MANFRED. 



INTRODUCTION. 

**— — A strauge man this, 
And tells a wondrous tale. He has done things 
He should haves never — deeds, which of themselves 
Are monstrous." — Anoklo Antomarchi. 

The weather was intensely cold. The 

wind howled fearfully, as it swept over 

the housetops and through the streets 

— the snow drifted in the faces of the few 

pedestrians who were forced abroad by 

necessity — and the horses attached to 

coaches and omnibuses toiled up the great 

street, and through the snow-drifts with a 

vexed air. It was at this time that a 

physician by the name of Falcon, a man 

aged about forty, and of eminence in his 

profession, sat in his easy chair, thinking 

on the events of the day. A ring at the 

door- bell interrupted his reflections. — 

Presently the servant entered, ushering in 

a half-clad shivering little boy, who after 

looking around on every thing curiously, 

unfolded hjs errand. A man lay very sick, 

at the house near his own, and they had 

sent him to summon a doctor. Several 

on whom he had called, had refused to 

come, not liking to go abroad in the storm. 

Falcon bid him depart, telling him he 

would follow presently. Then after having 

informed his wife, as a dutiful husband 

always does, of his contemplated absence, 

he wrapped his cloak around him, and himself by the side of the bed 
confronted the driving blast. ' The sick man was apparently about 

vol.. III.— N 
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The spot to which he was directed was 
one of those obscure alleys, abounding in 
filth and destitution, which are only to be 
found in the suburbs of our large cities. 
In the exercise of his profession. Dr. 
Falcon had been called there before, and 
well knew the misery of its wretched in- 
habitants. When he arrived at the house 
designated, he found the boy who had 
summoned him standing at the threshold. 
Following his guide up a pair of creaking, 
uncarpeted stairs, the physician was soon 
in the presence of the patient. 

The apartment was scantily furnished; 
the bare floor was imswept and covered 
with mud from the boots of visiters. A 
bed had been hastily made up in the cor- 
ner. Two stools of unequal size, and a 
three legged pine table in a rickety con- 
dition formed the whole furniture. A fire 
on the hearth, fed with wet chips and 
shavings by an old woman who fanned it 
every now and then into a blaze with hj^f 
dirty apron, scarcely softened the chilly 
atmosphere, while it filled the room with 
smoke. On the bed lay the patient, and ^ 
with him were two well-dressed, respect- 
able men, having the appearance of me- 
chanics, who rose and bowed to the doctor 
on his entrance. The latter returned the 
^lutatioq, and taking; the stool, seated 
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I forty-fiye years of age. His features 
though they might have been at one time 
regukr and pleasing, were bloated with 
intemperance, and had a grimness and 
vulgarity inexpressibly disgusting. His 
hair long, black and curling, was matted 
in tangled, flaky tresses, and his beard, 
slightly tinged with gray, hfld not been 
shaven for some time. His dark eyes 
I glared on his new visiter, at whom he 
I gazed steadfastly for a few minutes, and 
! then shrunk under the bed dothes. 

" He's quite quiet now. Doctor," whisp- 
; ered one of the men, *' but he's had the 
man with the poker afler him all the 
morning." 

It was evident of what nature was the 
disorder which afflicted the patient, and 
afler ordering the usual treatment resorted 
to in cases of mania-a-potu. Dr. Falcon 
called one of the attendants aside and ques- 
tioned him. 

The person of whom inquiry was thus 
made, informed the Doctor, that the man 
was a worthless drunkard, who had cSme 
there about a year before, and during that 
time had been the nuisance of the neigh- 
bourhood. "They do say," continued he, 
*< that he killed a man up in the country 
somewhere, and the jury brought him in 
to be insane. I don't know whether this 
be true or not ; but if it be, I don't see 
why they ever let him out of Bedlam." 

** You are strangers to him thenf ' asked 
the Doctor. 

"Why, yes," replied the man, "but we 
heard of his having the horrors yesterday, 
and we came over, Bill and I, — that's Bill 
by the bed — to see if we couldn't do some- 
thing for him. Bill is the president of 
our society, and he says he has seen worse 
cases than he is brought into the ranks." 

" What ranks 7" inquired the physician. 

«' Why, the Washingtonians." 

" Oh ! I understand. So you think you 
can reform this man 1" 

" Why we'll try, if you will get him well 
of the horrors." 

" Well, well," exclaimed the Doctor as 
he departed, " God speed you in your good 
work." 

In a short time the sick man whose 
name was William Smith, became conva- 
lescent. The two members of the Wash- 
ington society, afler many rebuffs, and 
much labor, succeeded in inducing him to 
sign the pledge of their association. When 



this had been done, they sought empl<^- 
ment for him, and finally obtained him the 
humUe situation of packer in a wholesale 
warehouse. 

Although much difficulty had been 
undergone in order to induce Smith to re- 
form, when he had once resolved on refer- 
mati(Mi, he maintained his resolution firmly. 
No persuaision could induce him to return 
to his old habits. He gradually arose in 
the esteem and confidence of his employ- 
ers, who finding him competent, appointed 
him to a vacant clerkship. In this situa- 
tion he continued over a year, to the 
satisfactimi of all around him ; when the 
decree of God removed him to another 
world. 

During his last illness he was attended 
by Dr. Falcon. One day when the latter 
entered to visit his patient, he discovered 
him reading, and when the book was laiii 
down observed that it was Aristophanes, 
in the original. He was astonished. *^do 
you read Greek?" inquired he. 

" Some little," replied the person ad- 
dressed. " I found the book at a book- 
stall the other day, and the fellow who 
vended it oflfering it very cheap, I brought 
it home. It is many years since I looked 
into its pages." 

The curiosity of Dr. Falcon was fully 
excited, and he dropped some hints in his 
conversation, that betrayed the fact to 
Smith. The latter, looking earnestly at the 
Doctor, said, " you wonder that a man like 
I should read Greek. I was not always 
in this poverty, nor indeed, was I bom so. 
I see vou are curious to know more. You 
shall be satisfied. Go to, the closet, and 
bring me a roll of papers you will U 
upon the second shelf from the top.'* 

The Doctor obeyed, and Smith cob«| 
tinned, " I have spent my leisure tim*] 
during the last three months, in writiD| 
out my history. You will find it here.- 
t feel a presentiment that this illness vU 
be fatal. Do not shake your head. I ^ 
sure of it. My only request is that y» 
will bury me at the side of my wife. ^^ 
home, and read the papers — then let m* 
see you." He waved his hand, and saDk 
back exhausted. After a few parti' 
words Dr. Falcon departed, taking wii 
him the manuscripts. 

When he reached home, he sat do^ 
to peruse the gift. So deeply intercste 
did he become, that he did not moveunti 
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he had entirely finished. Then he found 
his candle burnt down to a mere remnant, 
and heard the town clock strike the hour 
of two. What was written, and what he 
read will be found in the following pages. 
The next day the reformed drunkard 
died. 

CHAPTER I. 
XARLT DATS. 

"• —Early days and somewhat gladsome days. 
And days of tmth and innocence. 

Cardenio, And none of sin ? 

Duke, Why, fkith I seme little."— 

The Ddue or Litzkhjioukqk. 

The only child of wealthy parents, ease 
directed my footsteps, and luxury rocked 
my cradle. My whims and wishes re- 
ceived immediate attention and fulfilment. 
I had only to utter, and it was done. 

My father was one of those whom the 
world called then, as it does now, moder- 
ate, easy, good-sort of men, who love to 
live comfortably and temperately, and 
who take their quiet bottle of wine after 
dinner to aid digestion. Although pos- 
sessed of such moderate habits, he unfor- 
tunately was much tormented with the 
gout, an ailment which he proclaimed to be 
hereditary and past the power of medi- 
cine. It is true that the physicians, 
foolish fellows! thought otherwise, and 
declared that the bottle of wine afler din- 
ner, if it were not the predisposing cause, 
at least promoted the disease. My father 
was not to be deceived in the matter. — 
When his physician had exhausted his 
stores of argument, in a vain endeavour 
to defend his favorite theory, my father 
like a sensible man, relieved him from at- 
tendance, and sent for another. In a short 
time the last summoned would follow his 
fellow, and thus make way for a successor 
liable to receive the same treatment. By 
this unique and philosophical mode he 
disposed of a variety of physicians, and 
had an opportunity of examining the dis- 
putative powers of a large number of the 
members of the Faculty. Finally it was 
his good fortune to find a physician who 
coincided with him in opinion, thought 
that abstinence was a useless and ridicu- 
lous denial of the flesh, and aided him 
very often in consuming an extra bottle 
of wine, after having partaken of a mod- 
erate dinner, of only some fifteen or twenty 
dishes, prepared by my father's French 



cook. Delighted with so valuable an ac- 
quisition my father proclaimed this learned 
and sensible man to be the jewel of his 
tribe, and kept him in his pay ever after 
during his life. But as this hereditary 
disease rather impaired my father's tem- 
per, I was exceedingly careful not to of- 
fend him, while he suflfered under its 
periodical attacks, although at other times 
I was full of all mischievous inventions. 

Of my mother I knew little. She had 
died in giving me birth. They said that 
she was a very patient, fair-haired woman, 
very much attached to my father, and 
receiving from him a like affection. She 
had borne him . four children before 
me, but they had^^all died very young. — 
It seemed at first, as though I would fol- 
low the rest ; but by means of a careful 
nurse, under whose control I was placed, 
I not only survived, but grew into a very 
healthy and robust childhood. When I 
no longer needed the services of this 
nurse she was still retained about my per- 
son, and the old housekeeper happening 
to die at a convenient season, she was in- 
vested with the keys of ofi^ce, and duly 
seized of the rights and dignities of her 
predecessor. 

Mrs. Sally Larkins, for such was the 
name of the worthy lady, under whose 
tutelage I passed the first three years, of 
my existence — was a little, spare woman, 
probably forty-five years of age. In the 
matter of years I may wrong her however, 
for she only plead guilty to the posses- 
sion of thirty-eight, during the whole time 
of our acquaintanceship, and she certainly 
should best have known about the matter 
in question. She had sharp, gray eyes, 
slightly inflamed; very thin lips; and a short 
pug nose, which, probably from the thin- 
ness of the skin, would remain of a deep 
red color to her manifest annoyance. She 
was sour-tenapered and ill-natured, a rare 
combination of bad qualities; and she 
was the terror of the servants over whom 
she lorded in the true aristocratic style. 
This might, in some measure be attributed 
to the ill-health with which she was con- 
stantly afflicted. Poor soul ! In spite of 
numerous juleps and sweetened potations, 
medicines which she took without wry 
faces — I have known her to be so bad, as 
to retire three nights of the week, scarce- 
ly able to stand. Of my father she had 
the same wholesome terror, with which 
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she inspired the servants for herself. I 
have known her when in a high fit of ill- 
humor, and scolding roundly, hurry off at 
the sound of my father's bell, and obey his 
summons with apparent alacrity and good- 
will. Of me, in private, she was not very 
fond, bestowing on me more thumps than 
caresses ; but in the presence of strangers 
she lauded me excessively and seemed to 
consider me the pattern of boy-perfection. 
It was natural, however, that she should 
entertain no particular fondness for my 
person, for I played her a good many 
tricks in my time, and never treated her 
with that degree of respect to which she 
believed herself entitled. 

At school, whither I ^was sent when I 
had reached the age of seven, I was re- 
markable for that precocity, or rather 
that pertness, which being called genius, 
is oftentimes so injurious to its possessor. 
A quickness of perception, and a retentive 
memory was mistaken for an early de- 
velopment of talent, and I was accord- 
ingly noted as one who was to occupy at 
some future day, a high and important 
destiny. The master of the school alter- 
nately punished or rewarded me, without 
much desert on my part for either punish- 
ment or reward. On one day, I was rated 
soundly for my mischievous propensities ; 
and on the next, I was exhibited proudly 
to visiters at the school, as an evidence 
in my acquirements of my teacher's supe- 
rior plan of mental culture. Thus treated 
at school, and having my will unchecked 
and unbridled at home, it can be no won- 
der that the seeds of future destruction 
ymre deeply planted within me, ready to 
spring forth and produce a fatal fruit in 
the latter time. 

My teacher was one of those who with 
little knowledge and less natural ability, 
esteem themselves to be possessed of an 
extraordinary understanding. He was a 
grinii, dark-featured, passionate man, in- 
capable of self-control, and therefore unfit 
for the business in which he was engaged. 
With a natural disposition to form strong 
partialities, and to see no good or evil 
except where he wished it, he ranked me 
as a destined doer of all kinds of naughti- 
ness. An especial noter of trifles, he 
construed my natural boyish levity, into 
the evidences of an inborn wicked incli- 
nation. The consequence of this was, 
that although he was proud of what he 



thought my natural genius, since he could 
use it to his own advantage, he continually 
punished me in the most severe manner 
for matters of a very trifling import. — 
Besides my own open misdoings, I suffer- 
ed for all unacknowledged sins. Any 
practical jokes which were committed, 
were sure to be laid at my door, and I 
received all of the disadvantages, and 
none of the satisfaction which attends the 
execution of well-planned and laughable 
mischief. The cats who were found tied 
by their tails to the teacher's desk — the 
dead mice in the boy's hats — ^the red-pep- 
per thrown in the stove — the odd-looking 
caricatures of the master's features, with 
his name underneath in a lAige, rude 
print hand — ^all were traced to me. With 
a natural disposition to do aright, I at last 
grew perfectly reckless under so many 
undeserved floggings ; and made a resolu- 
tion, which I fulfilled strictly, to be worthy 
of punishment, by being what they strove 
to make me appear. 

The teacher's prime favorite in the 
school was a little red-headed wretch by 
the name of Gill. Jack Gill was the 
eldest son of a neighbouring physician, 
through whose recommendation, our re- 
spectable teacher had in the first in- 
stance obtained scholars. Gratitude for 
the services of the father, rendered him 
blind to the delinquencies of the son.— 
Nothing could persuade him that the 
youth was not singularly amiable and 
virtuous, since the young scamp always 
treated him with the most observant re- 
spect. Jack would "sir" his master to 
the top of his bent, and bow profusely to 
his face. When his back was turned it 
was a different matter ; for he would then 
make all kind of derisive motions at the 
pedagogue, to the half horror, half mirth 
of the scholars. 

Between this Gill and myself there was 
a determined enmity. By the time 1 was 
twelve years of age, we two had arrayed 
around us a band of friends, and divided 
the school into two separate factions.-- 
The feuds of the Montagues and the 
Capulets were as nothing compared to 
that which raged between the "Wolves 
and the "Gilly-flowers," for such was.tbe 
distinctive names of our parties. Nay» 
even the little girls, for, as in most coun- 
try towns, the school was compost f^ 
both sexes, took their sides, and.ma"^ 
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quite zealous and efficient auxiliaries. 1 
must acknowledge that, owing to the 
smiles of power, the court-party were the 
most numerous ; but what my band lacked 
in numbers, it more than supplied in de- 
termination. Y 

Various were the pitched batttes fought 
between our little armies; but neither 
side ever gained a permanent triumph* — 
So we remained mutual foes, always en- 
gaged in conflict; yet always managing 
to keep the scales of superiority pretty 
well balanced. ' 

One day, just previous to the hour for 
the afternoon session, as we were playing 
in front of the school-house, our attention 
was attracted by a quite handsome car- 
riage which came from up the road, and 
approached us with a very slow motion. 
The driver, an old, white-headed black 
man, with a pinched, monkey face, ap- 
peared to be extremely sensible of the 
dignity of his position, at which we all 
laughed loudly. Inside of the vehicle 
were three persons — a gentleman, past 
the middle age; a beautiful lady, apparent- 
ly about thirty years old, but with a very 
commanding presence; and a boy who 
might be fifteen or sixteen. 
. They stopped their conveyance directly 
in front of the group of school boys ; and 
the lady, with the boy who looked as 
thotigh he were her son, descended. She 
came to me, and after looking intently in 
my face for a mioment she said — " I am 
not mistaken in the features. You are 
the son of Mr. Woolfe?" 

" I am, ma'am," said I, wondering what 
wa3 to come next. 

She turned to her son: " Look at his 
features," said she, ** scan them ; and 
wear them in your memory." 

He obeyed,, and measured me carefully 
from head to foot with a look of scorn. — 
The boys had gathered around by this 
time, and looked at us in wonder. Among 
them to my mortification, stood Jack Gill, 
with a grin on his face. I could not en- 
dure it any longer, and turning to the 
strange boy I said, in an impudent 
way, "You'll know me the next time you 
meet me, Mister Beeawax. I think you'd 
better go now," 

He moved forward to strike me, but 
bis mother checked his arm. "No !" 
said she, " let him alone. He has all his 
father m him.^ Come — we will go." — 



The two stepped in the carriage which 
was immediately driven off, and in a few 
moments was completely out of sight. 

I stared a minute or two after them, 
and wondered a minute or two more, when, 
boy-like, I dismissed the matter from my 
mind and returned to my play. 

About two weeks afler this oocwrrence, 
some unknown hand had broken two of 
the glasses in the window of the schooU 
room, during the morning's play -hour; and 
I, as the father of all unknown mischief, 
was accused of the oflence. I stoutly denied 
it, for I was really innocent; but Jack 
Gill testified that he had seen me perform 
the act with my knuckles, and my denial 
was discredited. The teacher ordered 
me to mount upon the back of another boy, 
and declared, to punish me for the mischief 
and the falsehood, he would flog me around 
the school-room. Mounted 1 was, in ac- 
cordance with his commands, but the 
execution of my punishment was prevented. 

There was, in the school, a little blue- 
eyed, golden-haired girl of nine years or 
thereabouts, named Alice A 1 berg, the 
daughter of a gentleman who resided near 
the village. Her artless and innocent 
manner had made her a general favorite, 
and even the ill-nature of our grim teacher 
had been known to relax beneath the sun- 
shine of the little creature's smiles. She 
and I were very warm friends; I often 
helped her to " do her hard sums," and as 
our way to school lay partly together, I 
used to assist her in the morning in the con- 
ning of her little task. She loved me very 
much, even as though I had b^en a bro- 
ther ; and my danger gave her a boldness. 
She went up to the teacher, just as he 
was about to strike, and twitching his arm, 
said gently, " Please, sir, he didn't do it." 

The schoolmaster's arm fell in an in- 
stant, and turning to her sharply he asked 
— " Well, wtio did it. Miss ?" 

" John Gill, sir," said Alice, " I saw 
him do it, throwing marbles at the win- 
dow." 

I was released; and afler a full exami- 
nation honorably acquitted. Compelled 
by a natural sense of right not altogether 
blunted, he caused Master Gill to take my 
place, and I had the satisfaction to see the 
malicious young scamp well flagellated 
upon the only part of him which was alive 
to tender impressions. 

That after^ftQp, ,T^I^Qc TOi^ere going 
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home, I kissed Alice, called her my little 
wife, and promised to help her in all her 
" hard sums" from that day forth. 

The whole afiair came to my father's 
ears. He did not care how much I was 
punished, provided I deserved it ; hut a 
plain narrative of this occurrence made 
him investigate a little further. Satisfied 
that this man was not fit to he entrusted 
with my education, he took me away, and 
placed me with the rival schoolmaster. — 
This was a member of the society of 
Friends, who rejoiced in the brisk name 
of Peleg Trot. Under the guardianship 
of Master Peleg, for he never would sufier 
us to call him Mister Trot, I acquired that 
relish for learning which had nigh been 
destroyed altogether, and improved in my 
knowledge and morals. I remained with 
him, until about two years previous to my 
entering college, when I was sent to the 
usual preparatory school. 

CHAPTER IT. 
MT FlftST DKlNKHfG PAKTT. 

^ From this time sproated up the poisoned stalk 
Of aconite, whose ripened fruit hath ravished , 
All health, all comfort of a happy life.** 

Thk &C0KEN Heart. 

I continued at the gfammar-school, 
until I had arrived at the proper age, 
when I was matriculated at a college in a 
neighbouring State, a college well known 
in consequence of the many distinguished 
men it had sent forth to the world. My 
friends predicted the proudest results from 
my natural genius, and my own self-esteem 
being aroused, I pronoimced to myself a 
determination to sustain their predictions. 
No person entered college with more zeal- 
ous disposition to acquire knowledge than 
myself; and few could have applied them- 
selves with more ardour to its pursuit. — 
Burning to distinguish myself I pored late 
and early over my books. I was the last 
to retire and the first to rise. In conse- 
quence of this I won the honors of the 
first term with ease ; gained the good-will 
of my professors, the respect of my class- 
mates, and earned in addition, the repula- 
-tion of being a promising young student. 

There is at all colleges, indeed, at all 
seminaries of learning, certain individuals 
who characterise their more studious 
brethren as spiritless loons, and ploddini; 
book-worms. They themselves, being 
either too stupid to acquire knowledge, or 



too lazy to exercise their taknts, throw 
study to the dogs, and spend their time in 
revelry and dissipation. Our college was 
cursed with a band of this description, who 
were numerous, and had formed them- 
selves into a society called ''The Sud* 
hunters." Me they nicknamed "Old 
Suds," and caricatured me without mercy; 
but neither their jeers nor their nick- 
name, had any influence in changing my 
assiduity. 

During the vacation I came home to 
visit my father. He had heard gratifying 
accounts of my progress in study; bat 
was surprised and even shocked at my 
altered appearance. I had grown thm 
from excessive study, my eyes wanted 
lustre, and my cheeks hid entirely lost 
their natural rosy hue. But when I named 
the triumphs T had gained at college, and 
showed him by my testimonials how far 
I had outstript my elder compeers, he 
urged me to persevere till I had attained 
my degree; and declared emphatically that 
I was just as he had been at the same age. 

Mrs. Sally Larkins appeared to be ex- 
ceedingly glad at my return, and putting 
on her spectacles to see me, for the (M 
lady's sight was very dim, declared I had 
grown taller, and was made manlike by 
my absence. " But, dear me," said she, 
" how very thin you've grown. Well 
have to feed you up while we've got 
you ;" and the old lady laughed at her 
own saying. I found that she was as fond 
of the cordial drops as ever ; for as she 
said, they were the only things which 
agreed with her various ailments. 

A few days afler my arrival, my father 
invited some of the most distinguished 
men of the county, a county which boast- 
ed a large share of talent, to a dinner- 
party. None of those invited declined, 
and we had a full house. Judges, generals, 
lawyers^ doctors, professors and quiet 
country gentlemen nodded to each other, 
and interchanged civilities with the most 
care-defying air. I was among the party, 
and at a convivial meeting for the first 
time. I felt awkward and constrained for 
a while. This was soon dismissed, for 
the guests treated me with consideration 
and kindness, and I became fully at ease. 
By the tone of their remarks, I found 
that this was not alone on account of my 
relation to their host. An exaggerated 
statement of my college course had been 
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disseminated) and they evidently looked 
upon me as a young man of great natural 
ability. 

During the dinner, I listened in quiet 
attention to the language of the guests. — 
As they were nearly all men of literary, 
or scientific reputation, I expected to hear 
language of an elegant kind, clothing 
thoughts of a high order, and almost too 
profound for my comprehension. But I 
was mistaken. No book- worms were 
they who sat that afternoon at the board : 
or rather they were not pedants. - The 
judge, undertook to prove that he could 
decide on the merits of any made dish 
presented to his taste ; the lawyer plead 
the cause of plain cookery against the 
new-school, but with bad success; the 
doctor, recommended several toothsome 
dishes as decidedly the most healthy, and 
wonderful to say, adhered to his own pre- 
scriptions; the doughty militia officers 
carved their way with a desperate deter- 
mination ; professors gave us a disserta- 
tion on the dishes of the ancients while 
they destroyed the dishes of the moderns ; 
and the country gentlemen talked as they 
discussed their venison, of the necessity 
of encouraging the domestic market. 

When th^ cloth was removed, the com- 
pany broke into a fit of jollity. Repartee 
succeeded repartee, a host of good say- 
ings flew ofT in every direction, and by 
the time that the cloth had been removed 
a blaze of witty words, and humorous 
anecdotes oflen verging to obscenity, 
passed round the table. In the midst of 
all this fun, just as the wine had began to 
find its way to the heads of the guests, 
and palpably influence their actions and 
words, a messenger entered for my father, 
and called him away from the board. — 
Excusing himself to the company on a 
plea of urgent necessity, and requesting 
them to act as though he were present, 
be left the room. The mirth suflfered no 
diminution by his absence. Bottle suc- 
ceeded bottle, joke followed joke, and 
several of the company who possessed 
musical voices, sang their light drinking 
songs, amidst the loud applause of their 
companiomi. 

Presently some one, observing that my 
glass presented no symptoms of having 
been used, and that the bottle before me 
had not been loqched, pressed me to take 
wine with him. I hesitated at first, but 



reflecting that it would seem discourteous 
to refiise at my father's table, and es- 
pecially when standing as it were, in his 
place, I received his glass. I intended at 
first to have touched jit with my lips and 
nothing more ; but on looking upwards I 
saw the eyes of the company fiixed upon 
me. I thought that their looks were con- 
temptuous, and fearing the scorn of men, 
I sipped, sipped again, and finally drank 
the contents of the glass at a single swal- 
low. There was no difference in my sen- 
sations before and after the e\ent. The 
wine to be sure tasted a little unpleasant, 
but nothing more. By the time I had 
taken another glass, it seemed to improve, 
and every succeeding sip mellowed its 
taste, and aided to overcome that repug- 
nance so natural ta man. 

The first glass was over — I had passed 
the i(ubicon — the seed of evil had been 
sown ; and though I dreamed it not, the 
FIEND OF THE OBAPE had passcd through 
my veins, sending to my brain his influ- 
ence and his desires. The first glass 
had been taken. It was the commence- 
ment of sorrow — the first step on the road 
of misery since so footstep-beaten — the 
index pointing to a future of crime ; the 
beginning of the end of peace. I was no 
longer free. The horror with which I 
had regarded the cause of drunkenness 
was passed. I already pledged my com- 
panions with the air of a oon-tHoan^ — 
The First Glass! Herald of misery! on 
thee and thy accursed contents rest the 
maledictions of millions. The wretch in the 
prison-house curses thee as the author of 
his shame ; the inmate of the almshouse 
thanks thee for his undoing ; and the con- 
demned felon thinks of thee as he feels the 
hangman's fingers adjust the halten Thoij 
art the Alpha, and from thee for a com- 
mencement, life travels to a fearful Omega. 

What happened after I had taken the 
fourth or fifth glass until the next morn- 
ing, I could never remember. I had a dim 
recollection of having done something 
violent, a slight memory of high words— 
but all this was confused in my mind. I 
learned, however, from others, that my 
father came in as I was doing some curi- 
ous deeds under the influence of the wine. 
He was very much incensed at me, but 
more so at his guests for having urged me 
so far beyond my strength in the matter 
of drinking. ^-^^^^^^^^ ^y VjOO^K^ 
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When I returned to consciousness the 
next morning, I found myself in possession 
of a violent head-ache, a nauseous taste 
in my mouth, and an irresistible desire 
for cold drinks. I tossed and rolled about 
for some time, and at last rang the bell 
for the servant^ The one who came at 
my summons, recommended soda water to 
quench my thirst, and I could perceive a 
malicious twinkle in the black rascal's eye, 
as he proposed the draught. I followed 
his recommendation, and found that his 
prescription was a capital one for allaying 
thirst, and freshening one's feelings, but 
my head-ache remained as bad as ever. 
Oh ! what tortures I endured. Those only 
know who have felt them ; but no fiend 
would have exchanged places with me. 
The stimulus imparted to the system the 
night before, was followed by a most fear- 
ful depression ; and I paid a terrible price 
for my indulgence. 

About two hours after I awoke my 
father entered my apartment. He sat 
down at my bedside, and commenced to 
lecture me for my fault. During his con- 
versation he accompanied his reproaches 
with a dozen recommendations to be more 
careful in future. He set before me the 
disadvantages of immoderate drinking, in- 
veighed zealously against the ungentle- 
manly vice of drunkenness, and pointed 
out himself as an example of a moderate 
and prudent man. "A gentleman," said 
he, " who enjoys his moderate glass after 
meals, finds his digestion aided, his com- 
fort increased, and his store of happiness 
augmented. But this biust be done tem- 
perately. I am not about to urge upon you 
the cheerless precepts of a water-drinker; 
I do not wish you to be totally abstinent. 
Wine is serviceable as well as pleasant ; 
but, until custom enables you to drink so 
much as your companions, drink sparingly. 
If you do not you will find yourself unable 
to cope with men, whom habit and steadier 
nerves have enabled to c£|.rry more. You 
will be surprised into a repetition of last 
night's scene, and commit actions as I am 
obliged to say you did, unworthy of my 
son and a gentleman. Is there anything 
I can send up for you ?" 

" No sir," sullenly replied I ; and he 
left the room. 

I thought over the matter when he had 
departed, and wondered if it were a vice 
to do that in which his intimate friends 



seemed to delight. I could not discern 
the difference between a few glasses of 
wine and as many more ; and did not feel 
in good humor with himself or his re- 
proaches. At all events, I determined to 
be more moderate in future ; and to drink 
with a proper degree of care, until I was 
qualified to carry a large quantity of wine 
in a steady manner. I thought it was 
easy to be moderate in drinking; for I 
did not know then what a bitter experience 
has since taught me, that there is no 
chains to a growing custom. Talk of 
moderation to the unloosened wind! — 
There is no moderation in wine drinking! 
A word — a song — and before you know 
it, you are precipitated into the abyss of 
drunkenness. The world was not so wise 
then as it is now. It thought, and I 
thought with it, that green withes and 
cords of flax, would effectually chain the 
terrible Sampson I 

So severely did my system feel tbe 
effects of the unusual debauch, that I was 
confined to my bed for several days.— 
During this time I was visited by some of 
my father's friends. They laughed at my 
plight, consoled me by stories of their first 
" affairs" of the kind, and lef\ me when I 
recovered, ashamed of my weakness of 
body, but not of the habit which had really 
produced my sickness. 

In about a week I recovered my health; 
and during the vacation, was enabled to 
attend sieveral dinner-parties at home and 
abroad. At all these I kept my father's 
precepts in my mind, and was not betray- 
ed into any excesses. 

The session of college again com- 
mencing I returned to my studies, with 
full intention to giin new laurels in the 
academic field. But I found that I had 
lost my inclination to severe study. !Wy 
books became tasteless, I considered my 
duties tasks, and they were irksome in 
the highest degree.. I remembered the 
witty sayings of those I had met with at 
the convivial board. I liked only those 
of the old poets, who discoursed of wine. 
The delights of wine, and of social meet- 
ings were always in my mind. The poi- 
son had entered ray soul, and tmfitted me 
for my real duty. 

It was while in this condition that I 
accepted an invitation given by one of niy 
classmates, and regardless in momentary 
excitement of ultimate consequences, I 
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embarked in idissipatioa along with the 
noisi^t of the collegians. ' So noted did 
I become in a short time, that although 
jounger than any of their fraternity, I 
was unanimoucdy admitted among << The 
Sud-hunters." 

This club was the terror of the town ; 
and especiftliy of the janitor of the college, 
whom we conspired to molest and vex as 
much as possibie. Yet this janitor did 
not deserve our ili4reatm«nt. He was a 
pale, thin man, with a oold eyB^ biit a 
warm heait* Uniformly kind and gentle 
in his mamiers, he injared no one and bore 
his troubles meekly* It was said, that he 
had at one time been weahhy, and even 
now had wealthy relatives, whose aid he 
had time and again, in his true nobility of 
spirit, refused. He bought of nothing 
but his mmple duties, and the love of his 
^mihy^ a very pretty wife, and two 
daughters, the eldest ^irteen, and the 
youngest elei«n years of age. 

We bore him an unmitigated hatred; 
He was idntirely too quiet for the << Sud- 
bunters.'' 

CHAPTSR ni» 
MT NBW niElCO. 

** Sunburnt his cheek, his forehead hi|rh wad pale 

The sable curls in wild profusion veil ; 

And ofl perforce his risings lip reveals 

The haughtier thought it curbs but scarce conceals. 

Tho* smooth his toice and calm his general mien, 

StUI Mems tbere something he would not have seen: 

CoRSAIRi 

— "a single page, 
or foreign aspeet, and of tender age." 



••You hate my foes ?- 



Lara. 

Hate Mauprat !" 

RiCHELIEtr. 



The Sud-^hunters were not all col-^ 
kgtant* A great inany of the young 
bloods of the toKfn in whieh the institution 
was sitQated, had bec<mie members, and 
«dd^ BO littie to the general fuittl of frolic; 
and thos I beeame acquainted with many 
whom I should otherwise, perhaps, have 
never known. 

Among the new acquaintances thus 
necessar^y formed, was a young lawyer 
who hftd setited in the village a twelve- 
month before. His name was Frank 
SomSFS* As an attorney his practice was 
not very extensive, in fact he contec^ed 
himself generally with the tavern bar, in- 
stead of the bar of justice, and how he 
ww M iBg ed to live in the style he did, was 

VOL. in — O 



a mystery to us, as well ais to th# good 
villagers. He never appeared to lack the 
means of good living, and was evidently 
unacquainted with pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. He sported the finest equipage in 
the place, drank the most expenrnve wines, 
and dressed in a style which was the envy 
of the country bumpkins. His personal 
gifts were of the highest order. He was 
six feet in height, but singularly erfeot and 
well proportioned. He had &ae regular 
features, his face being of an almost class^ 
ical shape^ long, curling, black hair, dark, 
expressive eyes, and a hand as white and 
delicately [^oportioned a6 a woman's. Oc* 
casionly he would leave the pkoe, and be 
absent fbr several weeks. On his return 
he woukl launch out into a series of ex- 
travagancies and entertain our whole club 
every night fbr at least a week. It was 
known that he went to. Philndelphia on 
these excurst<^ns, but what his business 
was ^re no one could learni There 
were^ it is trUe, divers vague rumors afioat, 
which were not very creditable to their 
sobject, but thesenever assumed a distinct- 
ive and tangible shape. There was some- 
thing in that determined eye and well-knit 
form, that rendered people very careful 
how they oti^ded him. Besides, his 
conversational powers, no less than his 
fine figure, and tlie air of mystery febout 
him, made him a fiivorite among the wo- 
men. Any one who doubted that Somers 
was what he seemed > k)st caste immediate- 
ly ; and any one who did not like his pre«^ 
senee would have been obliged to abjure 
ladies' society altogether, for there were 
no parties of pleasure without his presence, 
and no house of fashion he did not visit. 
In addition to his servants of whom he 
maintained several, there always travelled 
with him, as a kind c^ valet, a young and 
delicate lad about sixteen years of age, 
very effeminate and very beautifiiL He 
Was a fomgner, a French boy, and ^^us 
name was JuMus. His timid, shy manner, 
low, sweet voicife, and almost girlish beiau- 
ty, made him as great a favorite with the 
ladies as his robust and noble looking 
master. But he shunned all society, and 
remained at hottie in perfect quiet ; read- 
ing and sitting for whole hours together 
in thought. There were some that hinted 
this page to be a girl. But, even if we 
had not had the positive averment of 
Som.ts that h^.l^d^ J>';S?^gri »P ^" 
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a small boy, there was eomethiiig in the 
manner of the page which contradicted 
this ; and a great deal more, in the mascu> 
line intellect he displayed when he chose 
to discourse. 

Between myself and this Somers there 
sprang up a great intimacy. To join him 
in revelry and dissipation I forsook my 
studies ; and lefl the books which had once 
afforded me so much pleasure, to listen to 
his wonderful recitals of wild adventure- 
Although so young a man, being only about 
twenty-two, Somers had been somewhat 
of a wanderer. He had travelled over a 
great portion of Europe and Asia, pene^ 
trated as far as Egypt, smoked a pipe of 
k^neckak*neek with the western Indians, 
and pt^d the fragrant cigerito with the 
South Americans. Of his travels, the 
adventures he met, and the adventures of 
his friends, he discoursed with ease and 
fluency. Of every place he visited he 
had some strange tale, and he told his 
stories so well, and so naturally, that one 
was never tired of likening. 

He seemed to have formed a deep at« 
tac^hment to me, and boy as I was, treated 
meVith the confidence and familiarity of 
a mail. This flattered my vanity, and 
tended, when added to his many convivial 

?ualities, to soflen my heart towards him. 
looked up to him as a kind of elder 
brother ; and we two became alnoost in- 
separable. People rallied him on his 
strange Hking for my society; and his 
companions felt vexed when he would 
leave them, grown men, for my company. 
But he heeded it not. He clung to me 
firmer than ever. 

It seemed as though his features were 
familiar to me, yet I could not recall where 
I had seen them. I tol^ him of this, at 
which he appeared surpnsed and strove to 
aid my memory. But I was forced to 
give it up. Hie page, Julius, might per- 
haps have been jealous of his master's af* 
fections, for he did not seem to regard me 
with favor, although I treated him very 
kindly. Yet he had strange moods, that 
page ; for I more than once noted his 
strange, black eyes, when he thought I 
did not observe him, fixed on mine with 
a wild expression of mournful pity. 

My inattention to my studies, together 
with some freaks perpetrated whilst I was 
roaming about with my new companion, 
attracted the attention of several of the 



professors. They tried the efficacy of 
private reprimands ; but found it of no 
efi^t. I engaged in one piece of nus- 
chief afler another, until I obtained the 
reputation of being one of the noisiest aod 
least manageable of the Sud -hunters. 

At last the faculty summoned me before 
their august body. The Provost read me 
a set lecture on the impropriety of my 
conduct, deplored my degeneracy from 
former creditaUe habits, and hinted that 
if I did not cease, (Wronger measures 
should be used to enforce a return to my 
duty* Such a discourse, from the tone io 
which it was issued, was not at all calcu- 
lated to do any good, and accordiogly 
failed of its efiect. I laughed so soon as 
I lefl the presence of the professors, wrote 
a parody of the Provost's speech, and 
straightway falling to work, became noted 
as the ringleader c^ all mischievoils plots. 
It was found out that I had sheared all the 
hair off* the Professor of Rhetoric's wig; | 
cropped the ears of the Professor (^ Moral 
Philosophy's cat ; and substituted a copy 
of Fielding, for the large Bible in tte 
chapel of the college. 1 was in a &ir 
way of obtaining the reputation which I 
had borne in my early school days, aod 
with ^"eater cause. 

When I returned home at the succeed- 
ing vacation, my father no longer beheld 
the pale cheeks and wasted form which 
had greeted hts sight the year before. 
My face was florid, my form stouter ; but 
this was the result of dissi pation, not the 
token of health. As usual I was invited 
to all the dinnerparties given in the neigh- 
borhood. I had grown more manly in 
my appearance than I was the year before. 
I could sws^ow my wine with ease aod 
confidence, and crack my joke with the 
eldest reveller among^ them. I was of 
course a welcome guert. Every one de- 
clared that t had improved very much in 
manuer and appearance, and all welcomed 
Bie, and helped me on in the way irtiich 
was tb be the way of ruin. 

The time of the vacation soon passed 
away, and I made preparations to return 
to college. The evening before I started, 
my father called me to his room, and 
handed me a letter which he bad received 
frwu one of our professors, snd which cen- 
sured my conduct at the preceding ses- 
sion. After I had glanced over it, N 
told me unless} performedite^er actiaii 
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OD my return, I must expect some severe 
tdcen of his displeasure. He said that by 
this tetter and from other sources, he had 
Jearned oi my intimacy wilk Somers. 
^ You have contracted," continued he, *' a 
very diangerous acquaintanceship. I must 
esfiecially caution you against this young 
num. No greater scoundrel hirks under 
th» human form. A, libertine, a gambler, 
and a heartless athetst, his character is 
sunned by not one redeeming quality. 
But this is not all. He is my enemy, and 
no less yours. He fancies a cause to hate 
me and mine. Be assured that he seeks 
your destruction. And be further assured, 
that if there be any one Uvkig to whom I 
have a Intter, uncompromising hate^ it is 
this same Francis Somers." I started in 
surprise) at his words^and manner. "Yes !" 
condnoed he, deoching his hands, and 
working himself up to a high state of ex* 
citement, " yes ! I hate him. I hate him 
with a hate that feeds on absence, and 
swells greater with length of time ; a hate 
no deeds of his can destroy — a hate not to 
be overcome by the ties of bbod. It 
came wilb his birth — ^it can never die, but 
with his death. Shun him — hold no in- 
(efcourse with him-M>r else, receive my 
lasting curse." Having said this he rushed 
&omthe apartment almost in a state of 
fren^, 

I did not see him again until the next 
moraine about an hour or two before I 
was to depsLVt* He came into my chamber 
justilter I had risen, and made jne promise 
to refonn my coiiduct, and to apply my- 
self to my studies with assiduity. He re* 
peated his caution of the night previous, 
Init with more calmness. " That young 
man, Somers," said he, " seeks your ruin. 
He cannot do any thing but hate you." 
He shook my hand warmly, and continued, 
**I am obliged to go to the next town on 
some buaness, so I shall not see you when 
yon start. Here are some notes for 
pocket-money. Write to me soon. But 
remember, shun Frank Somers." He was 
gone. 

What could all this mean ? I arose and 
dressed myself, wondering at the same 
time whether there was not some mistake 
on the part of my father. I determined 
to essay the sok^ of the mystery at all 
events. I summoned the house-keeper, 
and questioned ber. Mrs. Larkins, whose 
Jiote had by Am time dis^minated its 



respectable rosy tint to the rest of her 
face, had never heard of Frank Somers. 
Was he any relation to the Somers of 
Richmond ? Or did he come of the Nor- 
folk Somerses ? " Perhaps," said she, **he 
may be of the down-east Somerses ? 1 
described his personal appearance, but 
this gave her no clue — I abandoned in de- 
spair any attempt to elicit information 
from her. 

Vexed at a mystery which I could not 
unravel, I started to college. When ar- 
rived there, I determ^ed to discover the 
matter from the object of my curiosity. 
I had determined to obey my father's in- 
junctions; but being anxious to fathom 
this very inexplicable aflair, I again took 
the society^ of Somers. I intended this to 
be but for a time. But in my ques- 
tions to him, artfully as I thought to con- 
struct them, I betrayed my anxiety^ He 
saw that there was something in my man- 
ner denoting a reason for my inquiries, 
and by dexterous management be succeed- 
ed in drawing it all from me. After I 
had explained the matter to him, he re- 
mained for some time silent as if thinking. 
At last he spoke out in a free, open way. 

"I can't understand it. I have never 
seen your father, that I remember. Either 
he mistakes me for another, or some one 
has slandered me vilely in his presence. 
Now I intend going to your town shortly. 
I have a slight acquaintance with a family 
there, and will seek an introduction to 
your father. I have no doubt tbat I will 
overcome his prejudice after a few minutes 
conversation* At all events, let it not in- 
terrupt our friendship. I pledge yoii that • 
before long, I will obtain your father's 
good-will, and he will be the first to laugh 
at his own unjust opinions." 

Such was the fascination of his manner, 
that we became as intimate as ever ; and 
in his society I forgot my promise to 
amend my habits. Night founcf me 
with the wine bottle and the dice box, for 
I began to grow fond of play ; while the 
morning saw me too much exhausted to 
leave my room. It was generally noon 
before I made my appearance with the 
class, when I received of course a severe 
reprimand. Occasionally I would rally, 
and by a violent effort, apply myself to my 
business ; but this never lasted over a few 
days at a time, and was sure to be suc- 
ceeded by a renewed fit of dis^ation. At 
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length the whole matter was terminated 
by aa incident of a very pecuKar nature* 

! 

CHAFTSR ir. 

A MKW DOOUllft XIIOI. 

**Boandt with one kshingf spring the mighty brute. 

, — wids vr&Ting to and fro 

His angry tail; red rolls his ejre's dilated ^low." 

**Where his yast neck just ming^ with the spine, 
Sheathed in his form the deadly weapon lies,** 

Upon one evening a party of collegians 
end young bloods ef the town had met 
together at ny room to {^y and caroose^ 
In ^t it was a regular meeting of the 
Sud^huntersy who assembled twice ia 
every week* We kept it up joUily uatil 
near the hour of midnight, having in that 
time managed to get Bill of Bacchus, 
when Somers proposed that we should 
sally forth, and astonish the town by some 
well planned and well directed piece of 
mischief. Without any one of us having 
a very clear conception of our actions or 
intentions, we hailed the proposition with 
drunken rapture and started forth. 

A travelling menagerie had arrived in 
the town the day before, and among the 
wonders it contained was a young bear. 
The poor animal had been so well beaten 
that he became very humble, and acquired 
. a number of amusing tricks. Of this we 
were all aware, having visited the men- 
agerie the day before. Just as we passed 
the spot where the animals were confined 
it occurred to me what rare sport it would 
be to capture young Bruin, aiid place him 
in the chemical lecture room, to astonish 
on the next day, the professor and the 
class. 

No sooner had I made a proposition to 
this el^ct, than it was adq>ted, and e^ 
volunteered their assistance in carrying it 
into execution. The tent or pavilion, 
which covered the beasts wais erected in 
the great yard of the principal tavern. — 
The cages, each containing one or more 
animals, were iron-grated boxes, standing 
on wheels, by means of which they had 
been dragged into the town. These were 
ranged around the interior of the tent, 
forming a circular array of wood and iron. 
Not imagining that any one would disturb 
the animals, the showmen and keepers 
had retired to rest along with the inmates 
of the tavern, leaving the tents entirely 
onwatched. Thus we were affi)rded a 



clear fiekl in which to ezeciite our achene^ 
After sevend of our number had bcM» 
posted as senlin^ the rest orepl in uodfir 
the canvaai^ and eoteced the ttreaa. It 
was some time before we eould> in tbe- 
deep darkness of the ptace^ identify the 
cage in which our Mead Bmin had been 
ph^ed to sleeps After atumbling ow 
divers things which l^y seatteroi about, 
nd peering here and there in the daxky, 
wefottttd the doject of our search. There 
in a sobstantiai cage was the disi eutltoe 
of the aatmal, hta tvo eyes flaahingdrope 
of fire at being aien o s d frcML hia quit! 
shimber. 

The next di^Gbolty which eeouried to 
us was the mode ef conveying him to the 
college which was several hmidied jnrdi 
distant. Some of the reveUeors prepeseA 
that we should throw a halter around hie 
neck, and so drag him along. We reject 
ed this, not for any personal fear, stacfr 
we had arrived at that point which ^mdies 
(Hie oblivions of danger, but test we ^KNdd 
be seen by some late stra^les, and have 
oar fun spoiled. A better plan was nfler 
mw^h scheming devised, and one winch 
met with universal acquiescence. 
. In the tavern-yard stood a watat hag»- 
head with a sliding lid, fastened by means 
of a hasp and sta^e. We had only to 
roll this in, slide down the box from the 
wheels, open the door immediate in front 
of the hogshead, and drive the aninud m. 
We could then push down the lid of the 
cask, secure .it by means of a rope 
passed through the stapi», and. roll enr 
prisoner and his priscm-honse to the 
college. 

No sooner was this suggested iSnam lee 
haeteiied te put it into exeoation^ The 
cage, with our united e^rtsi wan slid 
quietly down from the wheelflH— Brain 
growHng aH the while in anger-*^he hogs- 
head was rolled in and placed open end in 
front of the cage-door which was now enr 
closed, and the animal stirred up with one 
canes. With & terrific yell, he rashed in, 
and we closed the lid suddenly down^npon 
him, fastening it at the same time in a 
secure manner. The yell of the beap had 
roused up the other animals, and our eass 
were regaled for the next ten minmtss 
with a variety of hideoua sounds, that 
wakened fearfully the sleeping echeee ef 
the night. The animal in the hogshead 
giK>wled, and his voice came like distant 
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thMniiiir».fla d^idcaed wme it by tbewood 
ittt which he lay. His fellows bad no in- 
ooxnhmoce to their voices^ and they 
bowM as dearly aa though they had 
hmsxL im their native forest. 

FearM of being ^iseovexed we remoii^ 
ed q»iet for a tuooe, holdiDg our very 
bxealha in suspenae. But no one disturbed, 
or tboa^ of di^urbiag usr The anioials 
often started a cberoa of strange noises 
during the nighty and the keepers thinking 
nothi^ unusual to be the matter^ merely 
eMvsed the uwruly beeata for destroying the 
VBity of &eir rest$ and tumiag baek went 
to sleep again. 

As aoon as qiuet waa rratored we slit 
a hole in the canvass, for we were afraid 
to emerge by the aperture which faced 
the tavern, rxilled our hogshead through 
tiM yard lo the back gate, which we un* 
fastened, and th^i passing into the road 
stacted at a quick rate for our spot of 
destintttiea. Overand over went die hogs- 
head, the ascmal within growling at the 
rough treatatieBt he experienced, and we 
nearly cimvulsed with laughter, at the 
uacouthness of the noise wlw;h he made. 
At length we reached the back part of 
the college ; when one of our party climb- 
ed over the wall, and unfastened the gate. 
We rolled ia our prize, t® the back door 
of the laboratory, which was the place 
where omr profeasorofcheoiii^ry lectured. 
We found that in coBBecpieuceof the nar- 
rowness of the door, the hogebead wmild 
Ml eater; Such being the case, we were 
•boat tkk start the animal thoeugh the open 
door, when an idea more redolent of hn^ 
0trask the ^nncy of Somers.. Back ai the 
Iflcim^ rmMsm vfas a small apartment, con- 
tuning oddt and eadsy and which was' not 
visitfid. perhaps onee a month. He said 
lightly, that if we placed Bruin in this 
apartment he would not likel|y be discovcr- 
* ed until sometime during the lecture of 
the chemical profe^or; when the noise 
he wotrid be apt to make attracting atten- 
tion, the plot would! readily be brought to 
a crisis. We joined our strength, and* upon 
our shoulders up #ent the hogshead until 
It was placed on a level with the window. 
A light young fellow, the smallest of the 
fM^> climbed up, hoisted the window, 
noA slidedi up ft^ Hd of the cask. We 
•hook the hogrimd violeidly> but at first 
to iw purpose. The animal was thorough- 
V «%htened» and lay s<ai, ci with only 



an- 'Occasional growl. We shook it again, 
and he started. There was but one pos- 
sible mode of {progression, which was 
straight forward ; and the brute gave a 
spring through the window* There was 
a crash of ghmt^ a howl, and the terrified 
animal couching ta a comeor, remained 
silent* Our little companion closed the 
sash, and leaped down. We rolled the 
hogshead up into a corner of the yard, 
and returning to our rooms cootinued our 
revelry until near daylisht. 

It was about Boon when I awoke. I 
hurried on my clothes, passed a wet towel 
round my head, swallowed some soda 
wirter, and afterwards a cup of cofiee, and 
then has^»aed to the college. It was the 
hour of the professor of cheaoistffy, and I 
entered the room just as he had com- 
menced to descant upon his subject The 
class were all wrapt in attention, for the 
lecturer was an able man, and wa0 treat- 
ing upon " Light," a mattei of interest, 
and capable of beautifiii illustration. He 
had scarcely finished his short and elo- 
quent exordium before we heard a crash 
of bottles, and a low startling growl in the 
next room. The pvofossor. alerted and 
stopped a moment, while those; of the class 
not in the secret, looked at each other in 
astonishments There was. a pause ei a 
few seconds^ duration; and thea the pro- 
fessor proceeded^ 

I began; ta feel alarmed* I remembered 
what had be^i. done the night before^-— 
Under osdinar}' circumstances there was 
no dangep to be apprehended. The beav 
was tame enough, add had been whipped 
until he had ioidbihed a proper sense of the 
superiority of man^ But from the sounds, 
I judged that Bruin' bad wotked himself 
into tiie room, only, separated &om vm by 
a thin, partition full of windows, in which 
were kept the various drugs used in 
illustrative experimentst. There were a 
great m^ny carboys and bottles of acid in 
^at room. Should he overset any of these, 
and their contents touch his skin, he would 
be apt to break through the. thm windows 
of the apartment, and do some mischief 
before we could secure him. By the 
looks of my companions I saw they enter- 
tained the very same fears. 

There was another crash and gnowL-— 
The {srofesoor stopped again, and tbB class 
lookoud around m dismay. Those who 
w«re ac^int^^jjr^lj^^g^se of the 
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noise could scarcely keep their counte- 
nances. In spite of the alarm under which 
they labored, there was something so 
ludicrous in the growl, especially when 
we figured to ourselves the coming con- 
sternation of the clafte, that they could 
hardly refrain from laughing outright.'— 
The professor who could not exactly tell 
from whence the sound proceeded, and 
thought it a trick of the class, reproved 
them severely, and then continued his 
lecture. '* Gentlemen," said he preparing 
for a brilliant experiment, '^ I will show 
you a most startling effect." 

And he did. Hark ! there was a sud- 
den crash as if every bottle in the place 
had been destn^ed at once — a smoke rose 
up— .theie was a terrific howl that made the 
blood curdle and the marrow thrill — and 
through that frail glass — Father of Truth! 
we had mistaken the cage — there leapt 
forth, infuriated with the burning liquid 
which streamed over him — ^Horror! an 
untamed royal tiger. 

No words cam describe the consterna- 
tion of the class. Not one stirred. Petri- 
fied by horror— ^notionless — breathless- 
there we sat. Not a muscle quivered, so 
rigid were we with our intense fear. It 
was our preservation. Maddened with the 
pain, the animal rushed on with terrific 
bounds, and meeting with no obstacle 
pissed down the steirs into the great hall. 
There as he leapt, and rolled, and howled 
in his agony, the eldest daughter of our 
janitor, coming with a message, unwitting- 
ly entered. She screamed and fell. The 
tiger frantic with the acid, which was 
eating to his very fiesh, heeded her not. 
On he passed, and the girl lived. Better 
bad she died, for never more shone the 
light of reason on her vacant eyes. From 
that day forth she was a gibbering, in- 
oirable idiot. 

On passed the tiger, on! on! on! 
through the streets, with the populace 
fiying to every side for shelter— past his 
old prison, where his keepers stood won- 
dering at his escape— on he went, bound 
afler bound, howling, screaming with 
agony. On he went; while behind, before, 
and around rose up the mingled cry of 
men, women and children — ^" The tiger ! 
the tiger!" 

At the extremity of the main street a 
traveller was riding quietly on to his 
home. He heard the noise behind him, 



and casting his eyes around saw the caaie. 
He spurred the horse, who started, snort- 
ing with terror, for he saw the coming of 
the mighty animtd as well as his master. 
It was in vain. The tiger noted not the 
man.' He saw only the terrified steed. — 
One leap-— 4he distance was just saved, 
and he struck his claws into the hiod* 
quarters of the horse, who, unHaindful of 
his double burthen, rushed on, bearing 
the fearful lo^, as though it were a 
feather's weight. The man received no 
hurt. With a presence of mind and cool> 
ness the most determined, for it resulted 
from despair, he drew his bowie-knife 
from his bosom, and with a firm stroke, 
buried it to the hilt in the neck of 
the tiger. The spinal marrow of the 
royal brute was severed and he died on 
the instant. But he did not release his 
hold. Still with the death-grip he ckmg 
to his place, his eyes glassed and glaring, 
and his daws sunk d^ into the ^sh^— - 
On went the hprse, snorting, phmging, and 
screaming, in mingled pain and terror-* 
on he went until exhausted by fatigue and 
loss of blood, he fell prostrate. Those 
who came that way an hour afler, cau- 
tiously andiimidly, saw the three stretch- 
ed together. They watched awhile and 
found they did not move. They stole op : 
lo ! the horse and tiger were dead; and 
over their lifeless forms was the traveller, 
insensible, though alive, and still grasping 
in his hand the friendly knifis. 

The excitement in town was immense. 
Every effort was made to trac« out those 
who were engaged in the matter ; but no 
one would betray his fellow. Incautiously, 
I revealed some days afterwards, while 
in a fit of intoxication, my share of the 
plot. It came to the ears of the faculty* 
and in the most ignominious manner I 
was expelled from the college. 

CHAPTER V. 

A JflW AOQUAIllTAlfCI, BUT AN OLD VRIINft 

*' Who can behold the temples. 
Or holy altars, but the objects work 
Devotion in him ? And I mav as well 
Walk over burning iron with tare feet, 
And be unscorohea, as look upon this be^ntj, 
Without desire.** 

Tax Gebat Dvkk or Fxobsiks> 

•« any one hurt ? 

BdUpert, Why nol but mightily fluftered." 
Court Madam. 

By advice ^^<^^^^i5et5j^pppat«d to 
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depart immediately for home, in order to 
teU my own tale to my father, and to 
counteract the efifect of any other, which 
with a hundred exaggerating circum- 
staiiees might meet his ears. I arranged 
and disposed of various little matters as 
speedily as possible, and having taken a 
seat in the coach for the next morning, 
I prepared to depart. 

I had but few acquaintance to whom I 
wa» obliged to bid farewell, for not many 
stnee the late occurrence would hold any 
intercourse irtth me% My share in the 
matter had been much magnified, and pub- 
lie opinion set against me in an irresistible 
current. 

It wasscarceiydayligfat when the coach, 
which passed through the town very early, 
stopped for me at the tavern door. Afler 
my baggage had been properly secured, 
I stepped in and took a seat. I found 
Uiere were two there beside mysdf— two 
who had evidently come from the town 
beyond. One of these was a gentleman, 
whonif from the care he took of his per- 
son, I supposed to be over the middle age ; 
the other, a lady, perhaps his daughter. 
Any thing Airther than this I could not 
leara until the day broke. It is true that 
I endeavored to commence a conversation, 
but the gentleman having answered my 
opening remark with a very abrupt mono- 
pliable, I speedily relapsed into silmice. 
When the sun, which soon made its ap- 
^fearance, drove the clouds and mist to 
either side^ and streamed in upon us 
through the coach-window, I found that 
my companions were of the age, and 
probably of the social position which I 
had conjectured. The gentleman was a 
fine, dignified person, about forty years 
of age, perhaps more, for his habits were 
evidently temperate and quiet, and had 
tended to preserve a hale constitution and 
a hearty freshness of look, which robbed 
his life of at least ten years. I recognised 
him at once to be an old and esteemed 
firiend of my father, between whom and 
hinraelf there always existed the warmest 
feelii^ I had rarely met him at my 
father's taWe, for he was opposed to the 
excesses which usually marked the ha- 
bitual diners-out, he might chance to meet 
there. The friendship of the two knew, 
however, no diminution from this cause. 
The lady who sat by his side was veiled ; 
Dutrthere wasa very pretty ringlet of silky, 



light brown- hair, straying down \ipon her 
neck from out of her bonnet, and the hand 
which lay upon her lap was symmetry 
itself. The gentleman noticed the curious 
scrutiny I made itato the appearance of the 
lady, and bent upon me a very angry 
glance. It was changed almost imme- 
diately into a bland smHe. He extended 
his hand. ** If I mistake not," added he, 
" this is my old friend, Walter." " I am 
he," said I, smiling, and grasping cordial- 
ly the offeied hand. *' I was wondering, 
Colonel Alberg," I continued, «* that you 
did not recognise me before." 

" I did not expect to see you here," 
answered he, " and did not pay any par- 
ticular attention until I found an apparent 
stranger scrutinizing my daughter so very 
closely. By the by, 1 must make you 
acquainted, for it is so long since you met 
that you are quite strangers. Alice, my 
love, this is the son of my good friend, 
Mr. Woolfe. If I mistake not you were 
schoolmates, were you not?" 

I muttered something, I hardly know 
what— I suppose it was an affirmative. 
Alice turned aside her veil, and I was ut- 
terly lost in admiration of her exceeding 
beauty. All traces of my old playmate 
were lost. I should never, if uninformed, 
have known her to be the same, so much 
had a few short years done towards per^* 
fectitig the bud into a blossom. Nor 
would she have recognised me, for I was 
now past twenty, and had grown tall arid 
stout, and manly in appearance. 

At that time she had scarcely seen 
seventeen summers. She was under the 
middle size, with a figure well shaped and 
gracefiil in all its motions. Her fore- 
head was apparently low because of the 
beautiful brown hair, (so golden in her 
eariy days) which grew over it, in a wav- 
ing mass, till it looked like the head of 
some of the fine Egyptian statutes. The 
hair was singularly silky and beautiful, 
and fell behind and on either side, in lux- 
uriant, glossy ringlets that seemed to defy 
all control. Low as her forehead ap- 
peared to be, the head was moulded in a 
manner to satiny the most fastidious phre- 
nologist. Her eyes were full, lustrous, 
and with a very mournful and captivating 
expression. Their color varied with her 
feelings between a light and a very deep 
blue, which, when they were half closed 



downcast, so jon|r^<^^, 



were her 
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eye-lashes, seemed to be almost black. 
Oh ! what beautiful eyes! Down, deeply 
dowa iato one's very soul, looked their 
glances^; and one might in fancy gaze 
through those windows of a fair habita- 
tion, at the pure spirit which dwelt within. 
Her nose, a feature rarely i>erfect, was 
finely chiseled; and her lips and chin 
were of a form to defy the most curious 
criticism. And then again, over all this 
there was a smija, unliko the smile of any 
other — a token of innate purity and the 
happiness of truth, which spread over her 
features like sunlight over a dewy blossom. 
Alas ! thatsmile has long departed. CoM ! 
' cold my loVe, the lips upon whose accents 
I hav^ often hung — sil<wjt the voice which 
was music, in the ear of all mens' hearts 
— imder the damp, green eajrtb lies my 
lost love! Yet, worn as I am^— and though 
years of sorrow and suffering and sin^— 
years of crime, and the desolation of a 
dark heart have shadowed me with their 
wings — thy name, Alice ! can w€dken the 
memory of the past, and throw a remorse- 
ful thrill over this seared and wretched 
spirit* 

I looked on her, and she perceived the 
emotions which agitated me, for women 
have an almost intuitive perception in 
these matters. The knowledge embar- 
rassed her, and ^ve her a confusion of 
manner which heightened rather than de- 
tracted from her charms. A blush over^ 
spread' her features; and when, i^ re- 
placing her handkerchief which had fallep 
at her feet, my fingers touched her own, 
the thrill which passed like lightning 
through my frame, seemed to have pro- 
duced 4n her a corresponding sen^ion. 

I was recalled from this delirium of 
happiness by the voice- of the Colonel, who 
knowing it to he too early fer vacation, 
inquired the reason of my jonrney home- 
ward. As I knew the story must neces- 
sarily come to his ears, I thought it best 
to give my own version. I accordingly 
represented myself, aftor the custom under 
such circumstances, as being a very ex- 
emplary and mucb-^bused individual, who 
had suffered himself to be made the scape- 
goat for the ounces of others. Alice 
noted me with unconcealed interest during 
the recital, and just as I had finished, I 
observed her looking earnestly in my face. 
She had evidently been giving a rapt 
attention to my words ; but when she saw 



I observed her, Was recatied to herself, 
and dropped her eyes in confositm. 

The scenery along the road was of that 
romeAtic kind, which afibrds a thousaad 
topics of discourse, and in oosveraalioa 
engendered by this and other things, the 
houra passed swi^y until we reached the 
town where we were to stop and dioe. 
The regular line left oshere, and pursued 
its w&y to one of the large cities, while 
we were obliged to wait for two or three 
hours fer a cross line, whieh woald con- 
vey us to my own village^ aocne Utile dis- 
tance beyond which kty n^ eompanioH^ 
reMdence. 

After we had discussed <Hir dinner, theie 
being t^o hoars yet to wail, the old Coto> 
nel £rew himself updn a sofa in the insk- 
parlour to doze ; and I mvited Alice U> 
walk through the viHaae. Witheut aof 
coquetry, fer she was free from the vice, 
she put her arm in mine, and we ptroceed«d 
leisurely down the miaia street* As 
strangers, we excited some little attea- 
tion asiCtfig the good vtlk^ra ^ 'but #e 
paid them no eJttentton^ and wrapt up in 
a veil of, oar own thoug!^ passed cnu 

If I had thought my loompanton lovely 
before, I fo^nd out k thoustod new charms 
now, when her oonversatioa gradually be- 
came perfectly free, and the firoerve of a 
first acquaintance was brn'oe away by«lhe 
tide at our hearts. I fonnd her. with a 
mind well-stored^ if not in the leanung o^ 
bookd, in <he natural feelings of a trustful 
and true-hearted woman. Her langoa^ 
was. refined, her thcwghts puve a^d honest, 
and the chaii^ which her first conversa- 
tion had placed upotk my mind were riveted 
still stronger. 

We talked about our sehool-di^s, vbA 
recalled a thousand delightfel reminiscei^ 
ces ; waking mournful sensations anew tt 
our childish sorrows, and smiling asMiW 
recalled our childish joys. Thus jwwed 
away the time so quickly^ that I was only 
recalled to the lateness of the hour bf 
accidentally examining my watch. I 
feund it walB near the time of depar^rey 
and we turn^ and retraced our stef»» 

On arrivii^ at the hot^ we found tfce 
coach just about to start, icmL the Coloiiel 
wondering at Our protracted absence. We 
explained it j by saying that we bad bean 
agreeably entertained by the scenery in 
the neighboAood. The oW ggrtleaatf 
probably saw how matters slood, W" 
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imiiiog bade us get into the stage. We 
(Obeyed, and he fc^wed us. We were 
the ooiy passengers; and the hdrses pleased 
With the lightness of their load, started at 
a jbr»k pace. 

We resumed a general cdnvei^iation, 
and for some time kept it up ^ith a great 
deal of spi rit. Directly we came to places 
where the road was Tery rough, aiid the 
country in addition being ve^ hilly, our 
Tefaiele was ol^iged to proeeed sicfwly. 
The horses pulled us laboriously up hill, 
and m going down hill agdin, the descent 
wail so very steep that the driver waar 
obliged to have constant reoeurse id the 
drag in order to retard our aK)tkin. Our 
contersation now seemed to lime itself 
with the motion of the cpach^ add beoom<) 
animated or dull, just as we were driven 
along ikstly or slowly* At length our 
talkiag was intertupted by a» unexpected 
accident. 

We had just commenced to d^seeod a 
very steep and docly hrillt when the iton 
rod of the drag snapped suddenly in two, 
imd Ihe horses propeUed forward by ther 
weight of the vehiole, bdgau to descend 
th^ hill with fearful rapidity. Our driver 
gttiiled them with as ihndi care^ as poasH-i 
bte ; but the leap^ of the ccorriage over the 
huge stones in the road becansd every mo^ 
ment more frightful. Alice turned pale, 
and both her father and myself grew 
much aikLlrmed« Ignorant of the reason, 
we called upon thc^ driver to proceed 
slower, btrt he could pay us no attention. 
He managed to cooirol the direction of 
the carriage pretty well, until near the 
bottom of the hill. We had reached the 
spot with a dreadful rapidity, leaping over 
every impediment iti the path, when jost 
as we were nearing the level part of the 
roady the wheels of ona side struck into a 
large nrt, and th© carriage was over- 
turned. 

Alice scre^nrted, ^nd I thought she was 
severely hurt; but on exitricating her frcym 
her position, it appearod she had oiriy i^- 
eemit a coWdemble fright. Her father 
came next, with his face slightly scratch- 
ed,- while my poor hat was knocked out 
of all shape again^ die side of the coach. 
We extricated the horses from where 
they lay, after we had been obliged to cut 
some of the hariwes, and began to ex- 
amine our case. We found little damage 
wasdenetethe^v^icle, except that the 
VOL. iii.—p 



pole wli^ broken in two. And on looking 
behind I saw that one of the straps of the 
boot had gi^en way, and my largest trunk 
had been tossed into the gravel and 
stones on the road-side. We were all 
thank^l to escape so well. 

Our driver now set off for aid, on on* 
of the horses, and soon returned with 
halfi^i-dofcen sturdy ftrltbws, who after con- 
gratulating us in having received no per- 
sonal damage, set to work to raise the 
coach« This ^as done, the pole mended 
as wdll a^ circumstances woukl admit of, 
and westaptdd again. Fortunately the re-' 
mainder df the *oad Was very level, and 
we finished our ^^jotHrflfey without farther 
aecideiit. 



CBAPTER TI. 

tkK avTiLcaas. 

" Join 

Ydrfr voicei iM fori drink in Htely ft6tcs } 
Bmg l6s unto fiaechus ! 

Ths Sun's Darlino, A moral Ma9pie, 

It Was aft^ ddrk when We reached the 
village, t had mj^ baggage taken out, 
and deposited in the tavern where the 
coach stopped ; after bidditig an adieu to 
the Cobnel and his lovely daughter, and 
promising to visit them in a very short 
time. I then entered the house, and after 
giving directions stbout my trunks, left 
to seek ^y father's place, which was 
about a quarter 6f a mile distant from thd 
village. 

As I walked down the main street, I 
perceived that the house of one of my* 
father's friends, with whom by the by, I 
was a grciat favorite, was lightfed up, and 
from the noise within it contained appa- 
rently some merry party. ' I dropped in. 
The host was delighted to see me, won- 
dered why i had come back so early ta 
see rtiy people, and without accepting my 
excuses of a travel-soiled dress, dragged 
rate by main force into the room. Ther 
guests, most of whom I had known frotit 
childhood rose to welcome me. Nejir thcr 
head of the board sat my father, who 
stared at me in surprise; but motioned 
me to sit by his ^ide. I quietly obeyed. 

I had not during my collegiate term, 
met so merry a party as this, even among 
the "Bud-hunters." The song and ther 
repartee circled around in company with 
the wine, and without suffering check or 
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diminution, t)ie current of jollity ran 
freely. 

At the hecid of the table sat the master 
of the mansion. John Purdon was a rosy, 
' burly man, apparently the very personifi- 
cation of good health. His eyes danced 
with good-humor, his face was wreathed 
with a perpetual smile, and his long hair, 
although often replaced, would fall mer- 
rily oyer his brow, as he shook with 
laughter at the good sayings of his guests. 
The wine-bottle never rested a moment 
in his hands, and he urged the tardy 
drinkers by voice and example. 

Next to him sat a pale, gentlemanly 
looking personage, with a quick, piercing, 
restless eye, and a very broad and pecu- 
liarly shaped forehead. He would occasion- 
ally under the excitement of the wine utter 
some brilliant jests, which fell all unheeded 
on the ears of the majority of the drinkers, 
for they could appreciate no witticisms 
that were not coarse and open. This tnan 
seemed hardly in his element, and no 
doubt wished himself away at least a 
dozen times during the evening. He was 
an extraordinary l^iijg, one of the few who 
arise among us with a power to steal 
judiciously* He was a writer of tact, 
which is of a higher order than ordinary 
genius^ But he was better known as a 
critic, than as any thing else. His fine 
analytical powers, together with his bitter 
and apparently candid style, made him 
the terror of dunces and the evil spirit 
of wealthy blockheads, who create books 
without possessing brains. He made no 
ceremony though, in appropriating the 
ideas of others when it suited his turn ; 
and as a man, was the very incarnation of 
treachery and falsehood. 

At the right of the critic leaned back 
in his chair an odd, misshapen figure, who 
looked lovingly at his gli^ss of wine before 
he swallowed it, seeming to regard the 
draught with a holy adoration. He was 
as hideous as an Indian idol, rough in 
manner, and repulsive in form and feature. 
But under that rough shell was hidden the 
noblest kernel «ver found in the great 
forest of men. His heart overflowed with 
the purest feeling and the loftiest impulses. 
There was nothing too laborious for him 
to execute, no privation too great for him 
to endure, if by the labor or the endu/ance 
he could serve his brother man. And he 
was as pre-eminent among his fellows for 



intellectual gifts. Yet under the cursed 
influence of wine those true impulses had 
been perverted, that noble spirit degraded, 
and that lofty intellect impaired. With 
every wish to win the respect of the worid, 
and with the powers which should have 
demanded it, the one vicejunnerved the 
powers and defeated the wish. He, bom 
to be a MAN, became the pity of his in- 
feriors, and the butt of fools. 

At the lower end of the table was the 
brother of our host, a tall, spare man, 
with inflexible features, and an expression 
smUeless, and like cold iron. He had 
travelled a great deal, and had only re- 
turned about a numth since, very wealthy, 
after an absence of eleven years. Re- 
P0R1, .that many^tongued gossip, whisper- 
ed something of piracy and murder in the 
far south; but that fine old lady, respect 
FOR WEALTH, clapped her hand on the 
jade's mouth, and pointed her finger to 
the man's money. 

A rough, long gentleman, with a sten- 
torian voice, a^ed a fat little man who 
was apparelled in a green coat, with huge 
gilt buttons, and a sentimental brimstcme 
vest, for a song. The company at the 
request, assumed a look of attention, and 
the little fat man poured forth in a rich, 
full voice, the fbllowing 

ANACREONTIC. 

Gods they may boast of the nectar divine ; 
Mortals below are contented with wine. 
Better be here than with them, l^ the odds; 
Wine being ours, we don't envy the gods. 

Brother of mine! 

Pass vm the wine! 
Pour a libation on Bacchus*s shrine. 

Pleasures if seeking more piquant to mind. 
Lips of the woman we love let us find; 
Die with delight when the rapture is ours — 
Drowned like the bee in the honey of flowers. 

Brother of mine! 

Pass us the wine ! 
Revel to-night at the Cyprian shrine. 

Toss off the wine to each lady-love's lip; 
Think of the one as the other we sip ; 
Still be those blessings thine, brother, and nun*, ' 
Kisses of love, and a flask of red wine. 

Brother of mine! 

Pass us the wine ! 
Drinking and loving alike^are divine. 

Loud were the plaudits of the company, 
who rattled their wine glasses on the 
hoard, in their delight. So well pleased 
were we all with this soni2r,Jhat we were 
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determined to have some more, and called 
upon a lack-a-daisical youth in hlack to 
give us a sentimental ditty. He wa$ the 
town poet, and afifected much diffidence. 
When we had drowned all his excuses in a 
torrent of demands, he said he would sing 
us a little composition of his own, ai^ 
commenced 

▲ LAMENT. 

•Rie worm is at the core- 
He eateth day hy day ; 
I cannot scare him from his prey, 

False Helen More \ 

Still mocking at my sadness ! 

Thou wilt dri?e me into nmdness, 
Helen More ! 

The dream at last is o^er — 
I never more may greet 
Thy willing lips with kisses sweet, 

False Helen More ! 

For me there is no morrow. 

Save what 4awns in clouds and sorrow, 
Helen More ! 

My steed is at the door — 

My fingers clutch the rein ; 

Thy face I may not see again, 
False Helen More ! 
My heart all hope forsaking, 
Yet will hless thee in the breaking, 
Helen More ! 

I am sorry to say that our good friend's 
song had a very soporific effect. Whether 
this was to be ascribed to the wine or to 
the verses is a matter of doubt ; but it is 
certain that at its close the greater part 
of the revellers had dropped asleep, some 
with their faces on the table, and others 
with their heads tossed on the chair-backs. 
To ease his mortification those who were 
awake, applauded him loudly; and we 
tried to arouse the sleepers. 

But the guests were too far gone, at 
least the greater part of them. The wine 
had been more powerful than any of us 
thought. Among those who were so 
seriously afifected was my father. He was 
almost insensible; and although I was 
shocked at it, for I had never seen him 
so before, he was in a state of deep in- 
toxication. 

I tried hard to arouse him, but that 
being of no avail, he was put to bed, in 
the bouse of our friend. This courtesy 
was extended to such of the guests who 
needed it, and the remainder of us, four 
in number, sat down to finish our bottles 
and smoke ou« dgars. 



The brother of Purdon, who was one 
of our party, commenced tellii^ a long 
tale about a voyage of his to the Philippine 
Islands, in which they had a long brush 
with a pirate, and this occupied a full 
hour. His style was not of the best, nor 
his adventures very entertaininff , and after 
he had closed his narrative I arose to 
depart. Our host pressed me to stay, 
especially as my father was there, and 
lodge with him ; but I got a strange notion 
in my head that I must go home that 
very night. They tried to persuade me, 
but in vain. The wine had made me 
obstinate, and go I would. I lit a cigar, 
buttoned my coat, and started. 

My father's house was situated as I 
before stated, about a qtmrter of a mile 
from the village. It stood in a very ro- 
mantic and picturesque spot, just where 
a wide creek wound around a hill, and 
formed a kind of lake immediately in front 
of the old* dwelling. Of course, I knew 
every part and parcel of the ground, 
having traversed it from childhood up, 
and coukl almost find it in the dark. So 
I strode on confidently, but not very 
steadily on the well-known path. 

I heard the noise of footsteps, and on 
looking up I saw by the dim starlight, a 
figure in the distance moving before me* 
Presently it was joined by another. The 
two kept close to the fence at the road- 
side ; and did not attempt to come nearer 
or go faster, but remained at the same 
distance from me. 

I began to feel unpleasant. I had no 
weapons unless it might be my penknife, 
which I took out of my pocket, and un- 
closed. What were these fellows? I 
hailed them. They gave no answer ; but 
I could hear them in a half-loud whisper, 
conversing with each other. 

Just then the single star which had 
shown me these two, went behind a cloud, 
and all was pitchy darkness. I trod on 
confidently, nevertheless; and directly 
came to the place where I was to turn 
from the road. I crossed through a turn- 
stile, and entered the feme. A moment 
afler I heard the turnstile creak behind 
me. I drew my penknife and turned, but 
I could see nothing. 

The fear, and the stoutest heart would 
quail so situated, began to get the better 
of me. I turned round, and cried out, 
"Who is this behind fne^I'\,,,,^ 
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The aii0ver which I received was a 
blow thai laid me eenseleas upon the 
ground. 

CHAHTER VII. 
A CHANOK ! 

•^Wheream I? where the epectrea? where — no*r- 
That is no fiilse phantom.'* — Sakdanapai^us* 

CUophila. Tread 8o%, TroUio, my father 
flleeps still. 

TrMo. Ay, fersooth; bat he sleeps like a hare, 
with his eyes opea, and thfit's no good ^ign.*' 

LOVCR^S SfBLANCUOLT. 

There was a great, green serpen^ with 
wonderful eyes and a furHed tongue, who 
came out from among the darkness. He 
drew back his head to strike* I knew 
that a single blow of his teeth was death ; 
but I did not move. No! there I lay, 
stiff, quiet and calm, while the breath of 
the monster so hot and vapory, mingled 
with my own. Back and forth went the 
head of the fearful and lovely reptile, his 
blood red tongue hissing, or lolling out at 
the side of his jaws, his snowy teeth bared, 
and his hideous and mournful eye glaring 
Qt^ mine* I was fascinated ^nd could not 
move. I counted the spots on his neck ; 
and I looked down, far down through his 
opened jaws into the darkness of his throat. 
Once more he drew back sud^nly, and 
then struck at me with his white fapgs, 
yrhich th^fsted for blood, The|»e was a 
low quick growl, and the serpent turned 
from me. A wolf, a she woif, ravenous 
and fierce — she had lost her youngr-leapt 
to meet the slayer of her whelps. She 
siezed him by the throat, and he coiled 
his folds about her. They rolled over 
and over, the twigs crackled and the leaves 
rustled, as the two struggled for life. — 
There came a howl, from the she-wolf, 
long, doleful and desperate — it ceased — ^ 
the serpent was again victorious. I was 
exposed to his power. 

He slimed his way towards me, wounded 
as he was, and I could not struggle though 
J tried to. Motion and the power of 
motion had departed from my limbs. He 
wound his coil around my shrinking form 
till my bones began to crack, and my ilesh 
feel numb with excessive agony. The 
monster tightened his constriction, until 
I lost all sense, and became insensible. 

How came I here? I was in a huge 
cavern, the sides of which I could see by 
a glimmering light. The light came from 
a single skull that swung from a chain 



fastened over head. It gleamed by fits 
and starts through the eye-hdes and the 
nose, and the grinning jaws, and showed 
me headless forms, stalling ranged arottod 
the mighty chamber. 

A strain of low mouroful music, a fear- 
ful ipareh. There was ^ rattling sound, 
and the bones aroused and strode forward, 
in a regular line. J5ach skeleton stood 
with his skull in his hand, and waited for 
the word. I looked down the long array, 
and as far as the eye could reach I saw 
skeletons — headless skeletons, nothing but 
skeletons. They moved ! they strode on ! 
tramp 1 tramp ! went fhe mighty host.— 
The roll of the drum — the squeaking of 
the fife, and the piercing alarm of the 
trumpet ! filed before me, in its terrible 
and ghastly array, the army of the dead. 

First came the music. The drummer 
was a tall skeleton with his skull slung on 
his shoulders. He beat an iron drum 
with two thigh bones, and the drum sent 
out a hollow sound* At his side was the 
fifer with an" arm bone pierced with holes 
for the fife, and a shritl noise it made.— 
And the trumpeter 1 with his odd trumpet. 
He held a huge bone inserted in a skull, 
and it made a triumphant music. I laughed 
at that unearthly band till the tears rolled 
down my cheeks. 

Still they came, column after coluimi, 
sweeping by in horrid mockery of the 
pageantry ci* mei&. On they went, in in- 
finite numbers, each bearing his skuU.— 
Sbme were wet and dripping with «dt 
water of the ocean ; some were yet damp 
with the dews of heaven, and others were 
covered with the yelk)w clay of the sepul- 
chre. Tramp ! with a heavy, dull sound 
— on swept the army of the dead. 

" Shall I be like one of these!" asked 
I of myself. And a voice from within 
came to me ; and the voice said — ^* As 
one of these thou shalt tramp through the 
long night — for these were animated clay 
as thdu art." 

The vision was gone. 

There was a buzzing in my ears. | 
felt myself hfted up, and borne away. I 
could hear indistinct foot-falls. I strove to 
speak, but my tongue was tied. I strove 
to arise, but there was a heavy weigM 
upon my breast. I heard voices. I co^ 
not distinguish what they said, but the 
intonations were familiar. There was » 
darkness be%gedW5Li^l^^tf^ ^^^^^ 
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apots were in the darkness. Oh ! for a 
power to make one motion-— to utter one 
syllable. 

I could feel their hands-— cold hands 
passing over me. A chilly sensation as 
though I were plunged in water oame 
next I grew very cold — very, very cold. 
Ughf I shivered wtthin«-*thi8 was horrible. 
There was a kind of crackling in my brain. 
A light broke in sparkles b^re my eyes. 
I felt the weight pass ieom my breast— 
the cord from my tongue. 
I awoke. 

What i was this another vision. The 
room in which I reposed was familiar to 
my senses. I was in my father's houses— 
in my own chamber. I was on my own 
bed. and over me there lay a single.sheet. 
I must have been dreaming. How came 
I here* 1 felt a burning thirst all over 
me. I arose o^t of b^, and seized a 
pitoher of water which stood near. I 
applied it to my lips, but I could not open 
my jawa. No matter I I drank it every 
drop throngh my clenched teeth. 

I felt relieved. I turned to the door, 
and was about to stand up ; when I heard 
a scream. The housekeeper had seen 
me, and she ran afirighted. I laughed. 
£^ ! ho, thought I, I am undressed. I 
Uttghed at the old lady and stood up. 

I could not move my feet freely. Why, 
what a straage dress! I hobbled to the 
glass. Bound tightly around my head 
Vfts a fold of white hneo— «nd from 
to toe I was dad in a snowy shroud, 
saw it all at a glance^ I had been taken 
»p iDseiBible— and they had thought me 
dead. They had laid me out for the tomb. 
My fear became maddening! would 
they bury me alive I I shouted ; but they 
would not hear. I tore the shroud to 
pieces that entangled my feet, and ran 
into my father's chamber, which was next 
to mine. The candle which had stood 
near his bed-side, had burned down into 
the socket, and gone out. The coJd rays 
of the moon streamed in through the open 
curtains, and there lay my fither, full- 
dressed cm the bed. He was taking a 
short repose, being wearied with watch- 
ing. " Father," 1 cried, " I am not dead! 
I am alive 1 Awake I and see 1" 

He looked me ^raight in the eyes, ap» 
palled at my appearance ; but he did not 
speak. I took him by the hand, and an 
icinew crept slawiy from my finger-ends 



to my heart. There we were, father and 
son. Uis eyes glared on me — my eyes 
glared on him. We two were alone 
together. There was death in the house! 
We two were alone together! the dead 
in the dress of the living — and the living 
in the dress of the dead. 



chafti:b vih. 

THE BETROTHAL. 



-Upon thy lipi. 



Those equal twins of comeliness, I seal 
The testament of honorable vows" 

Perkin Waeibck. 

Before n^ father's interment all was 
explained to me. I had been found in the 
road, half stripped and robbed of every- 
thing about my person* All efforts to re- 
store me to consciousness having failed, 
the physicians pronounced me dead ; and 
I was laid out upon the bed for burial. — 
My father had been watching for some 
time, and becoming fatigued had retired 
to his room, and flung himself on the bed, 
for the purpose of obtaining a little rest. 
An apoplectic fit seized him, and he died 
there. 

On an examination of the will which 
had been made a long time before, it was 
found that he leA red estate and personal 
property to the amount of over one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Of this estate, with 
the exception of some trifling legacies, 
among the rest one to Sally Larkins, I 
was the inheritor. I was not however to 
receive this estate until I had attained my 
majority, and in the meanwhile was placed 
under the guardianship of Colonel Alberg. 

The will was couched in the tenderest 
terms, and contained the warmest ex- 
pressions of aflection toward me. I 
burst into tears. .The days of my boy- 
hood came up ; the indiscreet but kind 
indulgence of my father — everything was 
arrayed before me ; and I refused to be 
comforted. Every step I took at home, 
showed some memento of the past ; and 
by consent of my guardian I closed the 
old house altogether, and took lodging in 
the house of a friend. 

As for the housekeeper, she was con- 
tent to reliw to her native pkce, in order 
to live at ease the remainder of her d^ys 
upon her legacy. But she did not long 
e^joy this comfort. Her &ce grew deeper 
in color, her ii«^_ w^^f^and red. 
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der till it became a great luminary in the 
sight of men, and one morning early s\^ 
was found dead in her bed. No person 
could say what disease had destroyed her; 
and the Coroner's jury, to hide their igno- 
rance,, brought in a verdict that she had 
died by " the visitaticm of God." 

Violent as was my grief for my father, 
it wore away as all violent grief does, by 
time, and I became anxious to mix with 
the world, and enjoy the pleasures of life. 

I plunged into society witK eagerness ; 
and was delighted with my reception. — 
During my college gaieties, I had held 
intercourse with young men of a peculiar 
kind. Here I met men of all kinds. I 
found myself looked up to, because of my 
wealth, by men older than myself. I found 
a welcome in many, if not all of the oldest 
families in the country. And I mistook 
all this kind treatment, or rather, did not 
see its real prompter. I thought that 
homage which was paid to my money, 
won by my intellect and person ; and the 
attention given to me by match-making 
mothers, and husband-seeking spinsters, 1 
mistook for evidences that my conversa- 
tion and manners were judicious and fas- 
cinating. I grew in good humor with 
myself and my frielids. I looked on the 
world as an Eden of delight ; and did not 
see that all mortals sit in their joys, like 
Damocles, with a sword suspended over 
their heads, and held by a single hair. 

I became very much liked by the young 
men. My guardian only allowed me the 
money which was necessary to defray my 
expenses ; but I found enough who were 
willing to lend to the heir of a large estate. 
Of the money thus obtained I was very 
lavish. I associated with the choicest 
bucks of a country village, learned to drive 
like Jehu, to become a crack shot, and 
set them an example how to finish a wine- 
bottle with a careless and easy air. My 
new friends swore I was the best fellow 
they had ever met, and I thought each of 
them men of merit, and full of the true con- 
vivial feeling. Oh! these were rare times. 

In the midst of this round of enjoyment 
I was delighted by a visit from Somers. 
He told me that he found the practice of 
the law dull in his own place, and was 
determined to settle in our village, and 
be admitted in our courts. I was over- 
joyed at this, which I plainly saw re- 
sulted from attachment to my society and 



person ; and used, every ^R>rt to ensore 
htm a favorable reception. I asked after 
his page. "Ah!" said he, "the yomig 
scamp has grown too old for me^ He 
began to nourish a pair of incipient 
whiskers, and I discharged him sans 

Pleasure palled on me at length ; the 
whirl and dm and bustle of society grew 
irksome ; and Somers having gone bona 
to make preparations for his removal, I 
determined to seek some new source of 
pleasure. I remembered Alice, whom I 
had not seen since our first meeting. I 
felt it my duty at all events to visit my 
guiurdian, and mounting ray horse I rode 
over to Colonel Alberg's plantation. 

Alice was alone when I arrived there^ 
at which I was well pleased. The con* 
stant revelry in which I had been engross- 
ed had dimmed her tms^ but slightly.— 
Nothing could efliice it ; and a glance at 
her sweet eyes imprinted it upon my heait 
with double force. She seemed not to 
have forgotten me, nor the sensations ex- 
perienced at our first interview ; for she 
blushed as she spoke, and when I took her 
hand in mine I found that it trembled. 

I sat me down by her side, and cfently 
retaining her band in my grasp, 1 begun 
to talk to her with a w)cmdrous boldness, 
but my heart fluttered all the while. At 
first her eyes were downcast, and she 
answered by monosyllables ; but at length 
growing bolder, and becoming more 
familiar with my voicey she looked up in 
my fac^ modestly, and spake out with a 
clear, silvery tone. We talked on, we 
two, of every thing around us; but not 
very coherently. Garth and air found us 
subjects ; but never a word spoke we of 
love. And yet on that theme there was 
a still, small voice discoursing at our 
hearts. 

Thus we talked for hours, and time ran 
on with such quiet feet, that we took no 
note of his journey. But it grew so late 
that even we became aware of the de* 
parture of time ; and so I mounted my 
horse, 'and rode home with a sensation at 
my heart of utter loneliness. 

All that night the face of Alice came 
to me in dreams. I heard the clear, tink- 
ling notes of her voice, I felt her delicious 
breath mingling with mine, I saw her 
smile beam in my eyes, and I felt the 
quiet pressure |f>|ke« so& whi^ ^^^' 
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I went to see her again the next day, 
and on the next, and again. I grew nK^e 
enamoured at every time ; and I began to 
shun my companions lest they should dis- 
cover the pa^ton which possessed me, 
and make it a subject for their rude jests. 
I sat and talked with her ; but oflener sat 
without talking. Love is not a noisy pas* 
sion, and while it courts silence feeds 
upon it. In silence we contemplate the 
object of our heart's best afiections, and 
whether it be present or absent feel our 
anxious joy too big for speech. I knew 
she loved me. I felt that from the first 
meeting we were one ; that the feeling 
which chained me, had its links in her 
soul, but I wanted, though I dared not 
ask it, the ccnfirmation of words. 
. Thus my love went on for a long time; 
whan suddenly, a change came over the 
deportment of Alice. She no longer 
greeted me warmly when we met; and 
her manner grew cold and Gonstrained.-<- 
I became alarmed ; but without cause. — 
She felt within herself perhaps as though 
the had yielded too much, without return. 
With girUlike timidity she feared that I 
did not love her, and intending only to be 
cautious, she became reserved. I did not 
know this, for I was a novice in the mat- 
ter, and I spent many an anxious night, 
vainly trying to sleep, and making resolu- 
tions, daily broken, to fathom all upon 
the morrow. 

Love, always his own expounder, 
chooses his own time. And so it fell 
out h^re. 

It was at the close of a beautiful sum- 
mer's day, that I entered the house of 
Cobnel Alberg, and not finding Alice, 
walked out into the beautiful garden that 
fronted the portico. There was a light 
lummer-house at the extremity of one of 
the walks, and I strolled towards it. Just 
as I came to its open door I saw Alice 
sitting at the extreme end, upon a rustic 
sob. She was looking through the lat- 
ticed window at the beautiful river which 
wound through the near valley, and seemed 
beneath ^e red rays of the dying sun, 
like some golden serpent writhing amid 
the trees and rocks. I advanced towards 
her. She raised her eyes — perceived me, 
and cast them down. 

I sat down at l^nr side, but could not 
speak. I took her )iand, which tren{ibled 
in minefybul.il was not withdrawn. My 



arm was passed fondly and tenderly around 
her waist ; and she did not repulse me. 
I tried to speak, but the words were 
choked by the gush <^ feeting at my 
heart. I raised her hand to my lips and 
kissed it. 

She looked tearfully up into mine eyes, 
and through those crystal windows, I 
saw clear down into the soul. And I saw 
that my own image was there. There 
was no word spoken, it needed none. — 
Her hand returned the pressure of mine, 
and retained my grasp confidingly, yet 
with a trembling hesitation. A tear drop- 
ped from her eye, and falling upon her 
hand was lost in its whiteness. Another 
would have followed, but I saw the secret 
joy which she felt, I saw she was all 
mine, and I clasped her to my bosom. — 
On her fair lips, ruby, moist and glowing, 
I imprinted my first kiss — the kiss of love 
and hope. ^She flung herself upon my 
bosom, and wept with gladness. 

Through my veins thrills the joy of 
that moment even now. Shame, disgrace 
and misery are upon me; yet the hiemory 
of the happy past is as pleasant as ever. 
I may at least derive some mournful joy 
from that portion of njy life, for there is 
little more which recalls feelings of 
pleasure. 

The dim light was darkened. I looked 
up, and in the door stood Frank Somers. 
He gazed on us both. There was a sneer 
on his lip, and hatred in his glances. A 
single look — and he was gone. I rose and 
went to the door. He was not there. — 
No ! it was only fancy ; for he was miles 
away. I dismissed it from my thought. 
I sat down again beside her, and as 
she raised her eyes tearfully and trusting- 
ly to mine, again I imprinted my kissed 
of love upon her light and balmy lips. — 
Again and again till my blood ran through 
my veins like lightning. 

When the first burst of happiness had 
subsided into a calm joy, we two wandered 
up and down the garden, tasting all the 
bliss of the present, and forming de- 
lightful jrfans for the future. Twilight 
came and passed, and the round, white 
moon arose and looked down upon us.— 
Still we wandered through the long 
arcades of trees, sauntering carelessly 
along; passing from the moonlight into 
the dim shadows, and back from the shade 
into the moonlight, heediner neither the 
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one nor the other, so much were we wrapt 
up in our ha^^iness. 

There were voices calling u« fttom the 
house, and < these roused us from our 
reTerie« We answered the summons 
reluctantly. We entered, and made some 
fooHsh excuses for our absence, excuses 
Which deceived others 4ess thAn ourselves; 

Thus everj day rati alof^^ full, free 
and unopposed the curreni of oar kyv0« — 
The father to whom I unfolded the mat* 
ter, readily gave consent that we should 
be married ^^len I attamed my maJDrtty. 
He could s^ no reason to withbo^ his 
consent even if he desired it. The course 
of my love was smooth. I Wiw faapp^. — 
Alas! I knew not the future! I knew 
Hot that Fate, and my own passions were 
winding serpent-like aroiBid this Eden, i 
knew iK>t ; and it was well I knew not j 
that Gvefr me hui^ the black doud, in 
whdcfti was written le^ly, the Doom ai 
the Drinker! 



CHAPTGH JX- 

THX AUTOGRAPH Sfl&ITS. 

** Wbat ho ! we come to be merry, 

Open the doors, a jovial crew : 
Lusty boys and free, and very, 

Very, very lusty boys are we. 
We can drink till all look blue, 

Daoce, ting abd roar, 

Never give o'er. 
As long as we've e'en an eye to see.** — 

THt Ladv*s TaiAt- 
** Have we our sen^s ? d6 we hbta dnd see? 
Or ar» these hot ioaagiB^ry dijeets^ 
Drawn by our own fisicy ?" — 

The Poetastea. 

About a week before I aittained my 
majority^ come business in eonnexion 
with the settling of the accotuMa of my 
father's estate, rendered it neoeisaary for 
the executor or his riepresentative to vi^t 
Philadelphia. Colonel Alberg Was not ift 
good health when he received the letter^ 
and he thought me the best pensee to at- 
tend to it, especially a^ I wouid f^rform it 
under the superinteiMlQnce of my father's 
lawyer* 

Furnished with the necessary papers, 
I started for the eiiy, where I arrived 
after a very pleasimt two day's journey. 
It was my first visit. I was struck With 
the appearance of the place, the regularity 
and beauty of the streets, the taste dis- 
played in the erection of public buildings, 
and the general cleanliness every where 



visible* I had alway*s heard that nobe 
and bustle were characteristic marks of i 
large city, but fmmd that this was nearly 
as quiet as otir own secluded village. 
Rustic as I was^ I stared at every thiflg 
strange, even the prints in the slMf^wiii. 
dows, and was only fully recalled to a 
sense of my ridiculous demeanor, by 
noting tkat the boys in the street wen 
looking at me in surprise and amusement. 

I hfui no difBenlty in Adding William 
St« Arthur, the lawyer to whom I hid 
letters of introdoctioii. Aa I before t^ 
marked, he had been my father's eooik 
seller f but he was also hit warm perdoai 
friend. He was a jovial, nierry, ca^eksB 
fellow, fond of fun and wine ; but a i9ff 
excellent hiwyer withal. He read mf 
letter, and takii^ me by the hand itrel- 
corned me^ with a great deal of wiurmHi. 
Be said that I had .arrived after hid bm^ 
ness hcftrs, Mid therefore he woukl fo^ 
pene an examiiiatioU into my i^^rs utttH 
the next day; «'bat," added he, t*y«i «re 
just in time my dear boy,ito joirf n fiw 
friends, men of note in the city, \Vbo wiH 
honor my table with their firesence iot4$j» 
Look around the city if yaa like, and to 
here at six o'clock." I accepted the? ifi^ 
vitation^ and retired to my hbtel, whM6 
I arrayed myself for the ocoasiob. 

In wandering over tho' dty, I fi/p^t 
more time than I int^nd6li;' and did no( 
reach St. Arthur's house until^aAsf darki 
When i entered thedinii^ f6om, I ft^<J 
the cloth i^emoved^ ^ thw old fellow wft0 
very punctual, and the table covered witb 
wioe-botties. After a gcioenll ihtroduction 
I sat d&Wftf and began io «cati the p8(^ 
around me. Their names and chJE^ter 
I soon learned in the conversation whletr 
foMowed.- 

My host who sat at.the head of tbet«' 
We, was a l&wy^t who had 4c)G|«iTiid mmh 
reputation in his profe86H)ti, his bttsiiieM 
being that of a " chamber coufi^," oftS/ 
Who gives ofwnions aiMl vtei»y mi«}y ente» 
court. Me had the reputation besides «f 
being a " downright goodfdHow^a whd«* 
soiried gei&tleiti&n," smd so on, accM^MS 
to the vocabulary of booibMComiiMUH6BS« 
Hw years were about fifty,* Hii^ cotinW- 
nance wae^^ten and agre@asbie,-hi6 e^ 
of a dark and piercing gray ? hfo hitfiV 
which was thin, and combed back, afmost 
white ; while his frame was stHl athtetic, 
without being coarse in formatito- ^^ 
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poleoa used to say thai no amm o^iHd be 
great unless he had a large aose* l( 
|reatiies8 in noses aigue greatiiesftiir soul, 
St. Arthur wab emineiitly great, for he 
had an enormous ode» hooked like an 
eaglets bill, and remiadiog you of the first 
C^ar. At all eizents he was not gii|ted 
with great colloquial powers^ contenting 
himself with the short monosyllable 
^umph!" whioht by the inflexiona he 
gave it, would express deligiU, anger, 
horror, grief or any othet feeUngs in th^ 
mind. Indeed this interjection waa eom^ 
pletely under oontrol, and was therlrby 
rendered more expressiTe tbaa a great 
many labored asntenees. 

Close to our ^i&ertaiBiar sat & rosy, 
corpulent in»n, eminent for his.good looks 
I and hia eating, a Prussian by Urlh, h«H 
with none of his native aeeent on hia 
tongue* The vohiptuoua curl ^ hia lip^ 
and the liqeotioua flash of his«te revealed 
at one gbnoe his love of gOodUliyiiig and 
pleasure. This man was oaie of ^xtmnr* 
dinary powers, perhaps one of the most 
wonderful men of his d^y^ and was so ^e- 

§irded both in this country aad Europe, 
e spoke and wrote fluently and eaie^ 
Untly in seven or eight modem language, 
was an accomplished cksmcist, aprofc^ad 
Biatbemstician, wrote with an iron pen, 
and was as truly thought to be a gian^ of 
inte]le<^ He mlagled in polities' also, 
bat bad the ceputation of belonging to the 
Bwiss school; the reputattim however, 
which is acquired by all politicians who 
m feared by their rivals. He appeared 
in perfect good*humor with himself and 
the world, and passed the wine*bott]e 
quickly, laughing at the witticisras of his 
neighbc^s, to whose good things he nciw 
and then east a sparklmg repartee. 

Vis*a«vis to him, there reclined lazily 
in his chair^ playing with the smoke from 
his eigar, a yoimg man about twent3Nfive 
years of age, with dark haasel eyes, small 
nose and moirth, a projecting upper lip^ 
and long, alky, straight hair, almost 
black, which -fell on his shoulders kk a 
flaky mass. In truth he might be ctiled 
a very ugly looking man. His mouth 
had a cynical expression, as though he 
thought the world beneath his contempt, 
and himself the only bdividual fit to dwell 
in it. His profession was that of a physi- 
cian, and be appeared to be quite vain of 
the title, but he relinquished its praetioe 
vox. ni.— 4) 



after a trial of two years, to dabble in 
politics, and earn a precarious living by 
his pea. His mfl^mers which were very 
ui^raoious, had woa him a host of ene« 
mies who spc^ ill of him on every oofia% 
sicBi, both piH>iicly and privately, but itf 
who» attacks he took no further notice 
than by a earl of hii^ upper lip, and a 
shrug of his dightly^stooping shouklera 
I remarked also that he was the only one 
of the company who drank i^owine, and con- 
tented UiiBself with a glass of cold watei^, 
enduring the sneers of his friends with « 
philosophical calmness. To sum up kis 
charaejei^ as I read ity he seemed to be a 
curious compound of ooneeit, ill-nature, 
takfits, vanity, honor and flrnmess^-a 
niixture in which it was di^dnlt i6 say 
whidi ingredient the rabst predominated. 
A.t my riglit band sat a curious ltttl6 
iellov who had tfhen attiine^ my atten- 
tion before in the streets of Philadelphia, 
fvom ^w peculiarity of his drees, and his 
tialk ^ the latter consisting of a sbceeision 
^ jerks, like theflight ofa wotmded^bird; 
He was ijmdetp the middle size;#ltiiwii'ett- 
propovtioaed figure siad ft«tui«si^^t^t ill 
their shilpe^ but repulsive in th^r appear 
mKse. He had Umg^ flowing red hair, 
ferocious .whiiskers, bailiy, siol of tl^ 
color of a ycilow dog^ tail, aflefr it had 
nibbed its way through aptle of wet saw- 
dust ; eye^brows and sy e-lasbes of a milky 
whiteoess, and eyes of a very light, gray- 
uAi blue. His voice i^as thin, shrill and 
wiry, grating unpleasantly on the auditory 
nerves, like the creaking of a ^heel-bar- 
row's ungreased spindle. He kept tip* a 
continual stream of talk, sometimes 4r&fH 
ing a very shrewd or sensil4e temark, at 
other times brilliant, bot^ often rilly aud' 
vapid. He was a lawyer, and was very 
intimate with the doctor on the opposite 
side. His writings likehimsetf, were a 
strai^ oompouod* Prone to imitations 
as all 3r<mia^ writersare, he mimicked the 
style of every author who might plsase 
his fimcy ; but mingled much with the 
imitation tlal was original and striking. 
The chief foible in his character Wbm a 
thirsting for public wonder, wluch amount- 
ed to a mooo-manm, and showed itself in 
almost every action. 

Near the little, red-haired gentleman 

sat a man who had received from me, 

frMD niy feat entrance mto the rooms a 

;hmg scmtniy. Apparently he was- 
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^ thirty yean or thereabouts, 
tali, aixMit six feet in height, with 
^g^r ^J ct«TMiW«w*^ng appearance, a bold, 
^^^^^ ma-^sne forehead, an expressive 

f r^^ -wi ail €\ e like an eagle's. • Since 

fS^ ^*uie his Tic'iioe has been trumpeted 

^^J*^^ imt wirUiS of heaven, through this 

'^ ^^^* '^"^ ^^^ political world will be apt 

^^^^^^|rnis« ihe portrait. His friends 

*T^ him, and few politicians had at 

•^^^ ^^so »i^^y tletermined partiaans and 

^^^^^=^ 'ei^e^mies. He has since fulfilled the 

t*^^^ *"^5^ which bis friends urged of him ; 

b* ^.-^ ff^* ^ lilt! Btalioua of Congressman, United 

* **^ ^eaatar, Foreign Ambassador, and 

* '^iT^^ of the National Cabinet, given 

^ ^ *^ ^ideoce oC the boldness of his designs, 

1*^^^ ^ j^g strength of his intellect. 

i^ ^:^^' iiv sayings had passed from one lip 

^ -^^ \^tii^r { the little red-hured poet iiad 

*^ ^i^ered arul executed to our annoy 






i^ 



** u drinKinig-song, which, trolled in 



^c-^'j^e of time and tune, came upon 

*^^^i^*^^g like the filing of a saw ; each had 

0^^ H >vli(it might be thought his quota of 

^v^^gpiijent ; the bottle circulated swiftly, 

^^^d y^* ^^^ conversation began to flag and 

*^^r spirits to droop. It was just at this 

*^^(jijieat that the tall politician called upon 

^g s tra i gh t - h : i i red doctor for a song. 

** Gentlemen," replied the individual 
gd^ressed, *' I can't sing, especially after 
the charming display of our friend's vocal 
abilities ; but as a substitute^ I, can tell 
you a tale, which I had from a friend of 
mine, on whose veracity I can depend." 
"The tale ! the tale vby all means I "^ 
I cried the piiesls, and the doctor, taking 
the cigar from his mouth, and suflfering 
the smoke to escape in a great blue* cloud, 
commenced his yarn of . 

THE AUTOGRAPH PHAJCTOMS. 

"The friend to, whom I allude, Md 
made a very curioufe collection of the au- 
lo^mphs of distinguished men of every 
clime and age. These he used to show 
with a irreat ileal of pride, both as curiosi* 
ties of themselves, and evidences of his 
zeal as a coUector. On <his day, while 
he wad ei>gaged in. displaying them to 
Bome visitprr^i, one ©f them-casually re- 
marked that he would not be surprised if 
an tog rap hs, generally supposed to indicate 
their cresiteis' c har4cter, should have 
certain guardian spirits attached to them; 
perbips their oivoer'a owtti This- 



properly laughed at, and the visiters dc 
parted in high glee. 

" My fiHend after they were gone, sat 
down by the table, and laying his head 
between his hands became immersed in 
thought. He had not remained' in this 
positioii long befiwe he heard the sound 
of singing; the clatter of wine-glasses, the 
loud laugh;' and all the other tokens of a 
conviyial party. He raised his head. 

" One of the volumes lay open before 
him. From the upper portion of the left 
hand page, there 'arose a thin mist. He 
looked at it iii astonishment, until it fa- 
shioned itself into a human form. It was 
dressed after a mode in fashion some 
tvirenty years -since, and coat, waistcoat 
and pantaloons seeuied as though they 
had grown on, so acciirately did thejr fit , 
to the person. The hat was of the ex- 
treme ton; the gloves were immaculate,- 
and around the neck, fitted in all its glory, 
smooth, unwrinkled and white, the inim- 
itable starched crfevat, which had so 
heightened its inventor's fame. The man, 
if indeed this - could be said to be a manly 
phantom, was redolent of dandyism in 
every motion, as well as in every article 
of dreds. Thero was no mistaking the 
being, who at one time was the sole auto- 
crat of fashion, and ruled every biped 
puppy in England, from the Prince Re- 
gent down. He had come from the sig- 
nature at the top of the page, and my 
friend knew him for the inamortal Bbau 
BnuMinii.. ^ 

'^ Again sounded the glasses of the 
board, and the tona^ of convivial muac. 
Another mist arose; and from it came the 
form of a portly, stout debauchee, with a 
wicked eye, a red face, and a very easy 
and courteous demeanor. He had a star 
upon his left breast, and a sparkling to" 
around his left leg, just below -the knee, j 
He was easily known as the fifst g^°"^' 
man and most accomplished blackgwar" 
of his time, Gborge the Foukth ot 
England. He looked around him not a 
whit abashed, although he had arisen ffonj 
the fragment of a letter which he hald sent 
in his younger -days to a JeWj imploring 
a loan. 'U 

« A sound of fitful music, strange, vnia 
and wonderful— it stopped— went on^ 
stopped again. A yellow, wavering mi^ 
arose— a flash of light ^^t^^^^^JtZl 
and with a singlfe bound, like a Mm^n* 
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from the head of Jove, came out a pale- 
faeed and nohle phantom, wrapped up in 
a dark cloak, and looking half-melanchoiy, 
half-cynical. The expression of his face 
was like the pictures my friend had seen, 
and this, no less than somo tines of his 
own poetry which lay beneath, proved the 
new-comer to be George GoedowBthox, 
Baron of Rochdale. 

•* Another mist arose, aftd with it came 
the sound of cannon firings — ^the rattling 
of musqoetry — the roll of drtftus — ^tl^ 
shrill call of the trumpet~the neighing 
of steeds, and the groons of the wounded. 
A clap of thdrider ; and then from the 
signature which at one time was pregnant 
with life or death to milHone, stood up, 
with his arms folded j and his head covered 
with that little cocked hat, Napolkon 

CB CrRAND ! 

** The opposite page be^n ' to show 
symptoms of life. The sound of many 
voices was heard — Wme reproaching — 
some comjilaifiing' — many entreati»g-^the 
sound of chains-— and over them all was 
heard the stern tones of command. A 
violet mist floated befdre my friend's 
vision — it opened suddenly, and out strode 
with an impatient but unste^y step, a very 
attenuate and feeble man. This phan- 
tom had the eye of yoiith, blot the while 
hairs of age. The w(iite hairs were only 
the snows of the volcano^ He had not 
mu^h passed fifly yes^. He ttionped 
impetuously. My fWend remembered 
that oh the page was part of a MS poem 
said to be written by Richplieu, the king- 
minister. 

" Half-way down the page, a blood-red 
misttirose quiekly, and at the same mo- 
ment was heard the clashing of swordA— ^ 
^rieks^-^groans, and the cries of children. 
The mist burst asunder, and with sword 
drawn there stood a knightly figure, some- 
what over the middle size, but stooping 
in the shoulders, with a c<^d, dark, gray 
eye, a crafty though handsome face, and 
a courteous and conciliating manner. No 
one would have dreamed this to be, for so 
Shakspeare has mutilated history — the 
shape of the slain of Bosworth battle,— 
the Third Richard of England. 

" There were two more signatures upon 
the book ; one of which had been clipped 
from the bottom of an old death-warrant. 
As the mist rose from this, there was a 
noise of a rustling dress, of prayer, of an 



axefaHiog, and the sdund of gushing bloody- 
Slowly and deliberately cdme a figure, 
clothed in black. The hair wa^ parted 
ftorti a huge forehead, and fell over the 
neck atid shoulders. The brows were close- 
ly contracted, the eyes full of meaning and 
sternness. The days of the Commonwealth 
of England came to my friend's mind, and 
he recognised Oltvbr Crohwbll. 

♦'A modern signature now remained. 
Unheralded with pomp and pride ; with- 
out tokens of his coming— fVom a volume 
of blue mifst, with a bright flood of golden 
light, moved a dignified figure. Tall, 
erect and well-proportionfed, although 
aged, with a mild eye and a lo6k' of pride- 
wanting nobility — who would not have 
hailed the phantom with reverence and 
affection ? The owner of the autograph 
last on the page, was one who should be 
first in the hetirts of all ei ds — Gsorgb 
Washikgtow. * 

" The phantoms stood for some time in 
silence. At last the bean half whispered 
to the profligate king— ^ George, my' 
prince ! we're in devilish odd company, 
ehr • 

The prince nodded his head in reply- 
but said nothing. 

" Richelieu advanced toward Napoleon 
and spoke. ' Men,' said he, ^ are the same 
in every age, so far as we contemplate 
natural- ccfnstitutions. France grew to be 
an empire un^r you, Napoleon ; but you 
could not preserve the empire nor create 
a dynasty. The race of Na{>oledn ex- 
pired with your dowtifisiH. I made« France 
a great nation. My successots. Who ex- 
cept Mazarin, and a few more,- were 
fools, defstroyed her. "You were Ixkh the 
creator and destroyer. Afler reaching 
to tixe height of powefr, you committed an 
imperial suicide. What species of ma«M 
ness induced you to lose half-a-million ^ 
inen in Spain, with nothing td be gained, 
except ddthronihg one puppet and replac- 
ing andther ?' 

" ' My destiny overcame me ; ' replied 
the Emperor. 'Talleyitind advised me 
to peace with SpAin; but I refused, and 
converted a tributary ally into a h(Ad 
enemy. I did worse ; I gave the '* nati<m 
of shopkeepers" a foothold upon the Pen- 
insula. But this was my Fate. What 
man overcomes his Destiny 1 I was bom 
to reign over millions; and die in an 
is^lahd pnsbn, aj|^^^4^^ of a 
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mean Bcoundrel, whoef pfrMCutioai are 
avenged by history.' 

• « < Tosh,' said Richelieu, impatiently, 
^ great minds make or inar their own d^ 
tiny. Events make little men-— mighty 
men create events. Yonder now iu the 
if^^Uy whom history-— the lying jade 1 says 
was created by circumstances. He formed 
his own destiny. He would have reigned 
any where. The son of a butcher became 
the butcher of his foolish prince, the slayer 
of a man whose iblly aiid weak tyraimy 
was lost by martyrdom :— Cromwell I ' 

'* The dark browed shade glided towards 
the two. ' Cromwell,' ccyMinued Riche- 
lieu, ' you and I were contemporaries. I 
appeal to you. Napcdeou, who is an in- 
veterate uOalist, blames his destiny for 
his overthrow — ^I blame his folly* Ah ! 
you need not answer. I see it in your 
eye^^^you, who died a king, in all save 
the empty title ; you think the triumphs 
of Italy and Egypt, the glories of Auster- 
Utz, Jena and Marei^, eclipsed by the 
disastrous campaigns of Spam and Rus- 
sia. But who is yonder modem phantom 1 
I do not mean the misanthropical bard, 
nor the two fools who stand near us, but 
that shade of magnificent presence, who 
stands wrapped up in his own gk>ry.' 

" *• He w€^, when living, the elected 
head and principal {bunder of the gnesjt 
western re|Miblic ; and is one lof the few, 
who while they bad power in their graap, 
relimj^ished it voluirtarily. I would have 
built a sterner republic in the same place, 
if the man Charles bad not prevented voiy 
departure from England. .The fool lost 
his head for it though. I dislike to see 
that cold phantom; he is areptoach upon 
all conquerors, and bloodnmde moaarcbs. 
Tender is a grent ,man-^the«greatecft of 
my predecessors. He was of the craAy 
and politic, who assisted in breaking down 
the old baronial system — ^be paved the 
way far freedom. He was sacrificed for 
it ; but not until the seed had bean sown. 
He learned successors that the corporeal 
must yield to the mental strei^th!' 

"*Yes!' $aid Gflo'ster, joining the 

group, * I did the pe<^e service in raising 

myself to, the throne ; but the fools desert- 

ed me. I would have blunted the teeth, 

and eawn off the fan^of the great nobled; 

. but they called me tyrant, usurper, mur- 

t d&rex of my kindred ! Under my reign 

I England was less taxed, and 4>etter laws 



enacted than beibra or aince. Historians 
notice these in woodert and believing the 
tales <^ lying poets» paid by successors to 
vilify my memory, call them accidental 
goods. But a people, if they knew well, 
would know, that it matters pot who 
reigns over them, so they jeoeive the be- 
nefit <^ just laws. But the ptople cast me 
off. Wise ones, they. Tbey have been 
ktfded over by a raoeof kiogly <^pressor8 
and fools ever^sinee^ Fellows, firom Hariy 
Richm<md to William Guelph,all rascals. 
Tksy are punisked'^-and I am avenged.' 

«< * And these selfish creatures,' said 
Byron, io surprise, * these pismires, thesD 
eomiets in the ant-hill of creatiooi once 
ruled their fellow emmeta, and covered 
with gore and grandeart strode aJoog 
over tl^ prostrate formaofmiUions^ These 
were the blood-hounds and cat-throats o( 
Time. Bat I can't moialize. Oh ! for a 
glass of gin and the GuiccioU. This 
sleepmg unde^rouad a}l day, and roam- 
ing ab^ at sight, is horrid. It may do 
for such miserable wretches as Soathey 
or Wo^sworth, and fits that consummate 
ass, George ; but it is rather too unpleas- 
ant for .great men, like Noel Byroo and 
Napoteeo Bcmi^Murte^^-curious ooincidencs 
of initials that — we are the two N. B/a 
of the age, callmg the whole worid to take 
notice* He was a wonderful man that Na* 
poteen, the very By rem of empire. Bat 
here m the august diade whom I have so 
ofteot wished to ccmtemplate. How shall 
I address him 1 How miyeetic 1 Hark I 
he is about to speaks.' 

<< < Note the yankee rebel,' said Georgs 
*-^ he opens his lip^.' 

«« The lips of Washington moved-^they 
had even parted**wh^ my friend's doo^ 
bell was rung violeatfy. Taking alarm si 
the sound, the phantoms vanished, and my 
fnead saw nothing hut the open book of 
autographs," 

The company had listened attentivelv 
during this recital, plying themselves vi^h 
wine in order to endure it, and by the 
time it waacoooluded, were in no fit con- 
dition to do Bxsy thing but drink in sti^ 
silence* It now being late in the rooi«' 
ing, I concluded to go to ray lodgings, and 
after bidding adieu to the host, started 
for home, in company with the doctor* 
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A MIOBT ^MMJC^^-TilB IUB«J%T. 

«* Wntd^MS tkey an who wooM ipeak bfas iil; 

W« ai« sober mow, and the roooi'd stand^rtiU. 

But it*« whirZing and twirling." — 

Daiuxiifa Soira. 

* Th^ canted him off before the mayor. 
And the firit thiBg his worship said."— 

Thi Nick Young Man. 

We two went out ia the street, and I, 
being sobeeeA tempontriiy by the fresh 
mir, man^;ed to walk almoirt M straight 
as my compamm. We vm&edi ateng for 
a tioMo, chatting en various suhijects, until 
we arrived at the doctor's beine* Here 
I bade him faiewell, and started on my 
way. 

But it wa# not so eaqr tonakepmgress. 
Tin influeooe ^ the colder air was wear* 
ing off, 4md I Ibund myself relapsing into 
my fofflser state* My sdf-love would 
hardly permit me to believe myself any- 
thing eke than sohe^ bwt I rather thought 
eairth wa0 performtog Mrange ai^cs in 
order to jMevvot me from obtainmg the 
i&elter of my lodgings. In the first place 
it whirled around, hat I laughed at that. 
Finding that this made no imporeastonvpon 
my honest determinatioBi it began to rock 
upanddown* Pohl I scorned such de- 
testaUe effiurts, and stood up as sober, but 
not ^it^ as steadfast as a judge* Then 
the tvees oa Ihe sideniralk faobhe^ their 
limbs and branches in my &ee, and a de- 
testable town-pump, a kind of fvMe 
preacher on the cold-water system, shook 
its head contemptuously. This last in- 
sult was more than flesh and blood could 
bear* I made a grasp at the pump in- 
tending to give it a good shaking, but I 
missed it a«d caught hold of a lamp-post 
which stood near* The Lamp-post had 
be^ waking 4iinght of it somewhere, and 
shook and tottered as if it were about to 
fan, spilling the oil Arom its top over me, 
its firm supporter. My benevolent incli- 
nations were dot to be checked by even 
this, and I held it firmly in its place for a 
length of time« It finally stood tolerably 
stilt, and thiidcing it was able to do with- 
out my assistance I let go, and went on« 
But new difficukiee met me here. The 
earth began to rod^' and I to ran as Hurt 
^as I oonkl. It roclrod worse than ever, 
imd at last stretching itself up, it struck 
me a Uew dusctly in the lace, which 
eempletely stmmed me. 



When I came to myself I foond that I 
was in the hands of two watohiMa, who 
seeing the condition in which the vile as- 
sault of the earth had placed ne, were 
raising me nqp. I found my 1^ wieak«> 
ened so 1^ causes hefi»re»iBentioned» that 
I was unable to maintain an upright posi- 
tion. My le^ refused their office^ lAr 
tongue grew thick, and I could not teU 
them where my lodgings were situated. 
So by the aid of a comfi>rti^le wheel*> 
harrow in which I was placed, I was coi^ 
veyed to the watch-house. 

I awdke about daylight, widi the usual 
coppery ta^e in my mouth, and called for 
some soda-water, but nobody paid me any 
attention. At last I made out to persuade 
one <^ the turnkeys to get nae some com*- 
mon i^le water, trash from the SchuyUuU; 
hut it tasted <^pitally. Ahl no man 
knows the worth of water unless he has 
been in a desert, or dmnk. 

The watch-room was in an old buiMing 
on Broad street, since used for other pur> 
poses. It was deprived of all fumitore 
eTccept two or three chairs, a table, and 
several rude benches. It was on one of 
the latter I had passed away the night. 

There were two others in the room, 
heskie myself, and the officers. Oiiewasa 
wonmnabout twenty -five, a wretched being, 
in whose face the indulg«iee of every pas- 
sion was marked in the strongest lines. 
She was weU-known to the pol^e, and I 
learned afterwards tlmt she was of poor, 
hut honest parentage, and having listened 
to the wiles of the seducer, had descended 
step by step to her present condition. 

The other was a little old man, with 
small face, and a great red nose, garnish- 
ed with carbuncles. His Matures wore 
thin, his whole body attenuated. His 
coat was deprived of one of its skirts, 
his hat battered out of all ^ape,aod devoid 
of crown or rim, his shirt-collar dirty, his 
torn stockings over his heels, and his toes 
peeping from his soldess shoes. This 
wi^etched being had been a clerk in one 
of the public institutions, a situation from 
which his mtemperate habits had driven 
him ; and now lounged about the dram- 
shops, leaving his wife, for he had no 
children, to d^nd on the scanty pittance 
she might earn in making up clothes for 
the army-coirtractors. 

About seven o'clock in the mormng, we 
were taken to the Mayor's office. As we 
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entered ^e door, the crowd gazed curi- 
ouiriy upon r» ; and one of the boys who 
stood there stuck a pin in my trowsers as 
I piesed him. I gaTe the young wretch 
a blow he no doul^ remembered, and sat 
down in the dock with my companions. 

The Mayor sentenced the girl and the 
old man to thirty days ^ch, imd then 
ordered me to stand up. I did so, and 
told him my name ; bat not i)eing yet 
perfectly soter, neglected to remove my 
hat. This one of the watchmen, to show 
his respect for the judicial presence, 
knocked off my head with his hand. 

" What is this young man charged 
with," asked the Mayor. 

The worthy guardian of the night who 
had first seen me, related the circum- 
stances of my arrest ; and told what non- 
sense I had uttered the night before. He 
had intended, seeing that I was respectably 
dressed, to take me home, but not being able 
to extract any thing intelligible from me, 
had been obliged to call another watchman 
and convey me to the lock-up house. 

"You will pay the clerk the usual fine," 
said the Mayor. I put my hand in my 
pocket to discharge it, and found my 
pocket-book gone. My watch, and a 
dtaraond shirt-pin had shared the same 
fate. I had been robbed while insensi^ 
ble; and I explained the matter to the 
Mayor. There was a general laugh 
among the spectators, which the magis- 
strate checked ; and an officer was sent at 
my desire for St. Arthur. He came, paid 
my fine, and we departed, after I had re- 
ceived a long, but to me useless lecture 
on the sin of drunkenness, ^t. Arthur 
laughed at my predicament, called a hack, 
and we reached my hotel. 

During the remainder of the day, at 
least so soon as I was fit to attend to 
business, we entered into the affiiir which 
brought me to town, and finally arranged 
it satisfactorily. 

The -next morning as I sat at table, I 
took up the morning paper, and under the 
head of police cases saw the iblliywing : 

'<A GREEif ONE. The kst individual 
brought forward was a young nian, one of 
the graceless youth in which bur city 
abounds, whose dress had been respectable 
no doubt at one time, but was much dis* 
colored by rolling in the mud. He had a 
vety in^dent, brazen look, and gave his 
nami as Walter Woolfe, saying he was 



from a town in the interior of our State. 
This was evidently a nam de guerre, his 
real name being John Smith, accordmg 
to the statement given^ us by one of our 
worthy police. The watchman stated 
that he had found the prisoner embracing 
and kissing the curb-stone, calling it his 
dear Alice^ and committing other ex- 
travagancies.* This Alice we understand 
is a notorious damsel of the pavdw The 
Mayor bid him to pay his fioe, when he 
showed his empty pockets, and endeavour- 
ed to create the impressioa that he had 
been robbed. This only raised a laugh 
at the fellow's expense, and he was dis- 
posed of in the usual manner. 

** P. S. Since the above was in type we 
learn that the gentleman mentioned above 
is really named as he has stated, and his 
fine was paid by a very Tespectid>le frieod 

of his, Mr. St. A r, a counseller 

well known to our citizens. We make 
this retraction from a sense of justice to 
the public, as well as to the young man." 

I became fiirious at the paragraph, and 
seeking St. Arthur invoked him to have 
the editor well punished for his libel«^ 
He reasoned and ridiculed me into calm- 
ness, told me such things were never no- 
ticed or regarded by decent men, and 
succeeded in getting me to laugh heartily 
at the ofiensive article. In the afternoon, 
having finally concluded everything which 
brought me to the city, I started for my 
home. 

CHAPTER XI. 
MTSTERIOUS AGAIN — AN ELOPKinCNT. 

^I have received from jQur handt wonnda and 

deep ones; 
My honor in the general report 
Tainted and soiled, for which I will demand 
1Mb saliftfiM^oii."-^A Very Woman. 
("So lig:ht to the liroupe the Mr lady he flwaRiTi 
So ^ght to the saddle before her he nprmgl 
She is won ! they are gone, over bank, bush ind 

scaur ; . . 

They'll have fleet steeds thai follow,' quoth young 

Lochinvar." — Ballad or Lootinvar. 

On arriring at our village, my first visit 
was of bourse to Colonel Alberg's house. 
The Colonel was abs^t, ami on my re- 
questing an interview i*ith Alice, she 
sent down a note, stating that at her 
father's command she mustTefuse to see 
me. Surprised at 'this, I returned a note 
requesting an explanation or aa iiMferview, 
but received no reply. After waiting vot 
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some tiine, I left the house in anger, and 
sought my own home. 

I had long before this time taken up 
quarters in my father's house, which had 
been set in order against the day of my 
majority. I passed into the library, a 
room where my father used to spend a 
great portion of his time, but not feeling 
in the proper humor to read or write, I 
strove to amuse myself by rumaging 
among the drawers of an old cabinet, 
which contained a heterogeneous mass of 
odds and ends. After I had been engaged 
in this business for over a half-hour, and 
had amused myself by dragging to the 
Kght a thousand useless and mrgotten 
articles, I noticed in one comer a little 
walnut- wood box, studded with silver nails 
and secured by a lock. I looked every- 
where for a key, but could not find one. 
The box, although not very weighty, 
eytdently contain^ something of value, 
perhaps jewelry; and with my pocket- 
knife I endeavoured to remove the lid. — 
After some trouble, I succeeded in open- 
ing it. It contained a plain diamond ring, 
a lock of dark hair, a miniature of my 
father, or such as he must have been in 
his younger days, and a package, which 
OB opening I found to be letters. 

I sat me down, and taking the upper- 
most letter, which was written in a femi- 
nine band, from the package, I com- 
menced to read it. It was much worn 
and tattered, and a portion of it torn away, 
but such of it as was lefl, read as follows. 
" Excuses cannot settle this wrong. — 
Those which you have given, show a con- 
sciousness of your villany, or rather of 
its magnitude. You have destroyed my 
peace of mind, and left with me a pledge 
of hate, and a record of shame. That 
which I bear in my bosom attests my 
weakness and your guilt. 

*'Had this fallen under ordinary circum- 
stances I had cared little. I would have 
reproaohed myself more, and 3rou less. — 
Even the vows, the protestations which 
led to my ruin, although they could not 
have been foiyotten, might have been for- 
given. I should have looked on you sim- 
ply as the father of my child, and under 
that reflection, have mantled my deep 
wrongs. 
♦ *#*#### 

J* It is not so. Her ruin to be made the 
object of a wager, her name to be the 



# 
* * 



scoff of your boon-companions, would 
arouse the anger of the most timid woman 
to whom God has given existence. * * 

* * bi^t the blood which flows through 
my veins is of that warm kind which 
never forgives an insulting injury, and 
finds at some tioie, a sure, though it be a 
slow revenge. 

*' You are married now. I feel no an- 
ger towards your wife. ^ She was no rival 
of mine. She was innocent of even an 
indirect participation in this vile wrong. 
But look to what may come of your mar- 
riage. I shall raise me up an avenger. 
If he do not strike at your person, he will 
strike at your spirit through your afl^c- 
tions. If another Cain ***** 

c< # * * of tiie tokens. I send you 
the ring, the hair, and the 
departed all thoughts 
shall be the hope of 

EvLALIE DE LA GrANOE. 

" Eulalie de la Grange !" exclaimed I, 
V'l cannot understand this. My father 
must have been misbehaving sadly in his 
younger days. Let me look at another 
letter." 

I took up the next of the package «-— 
By the ink and the appearance of the 
paper it had not been written over two or 
three years ; but it was worn so as to be 
nearly illegible. The first few lines were 
completely rubbed out, but of the re- 
mainder, written in a very bold hand, 
which ^emed very familiar, I decypher- 
ed what follows: 

<« * * * * * go she died, in that 
obscure village, and with her last breath 
giving me that solemn charge. 

" Though dead she is capable of strik- 
ing from the tomb. That you are * * 

* * * * is not my choice ; but that 
tie will preserve your personal safety * 
*****. As for him, though it 
should rive your heart * * * degra- 
dation, * * * * shame, and all 
because ***** 

*♦ F. DE LA GrAI^GE." 

I mused over these for a short time, 
and was about to take up another, when 
I heard a knock at my library door. 

" Come in," said I; and Frank Somers 
entered. We were mutually glad to see 
each other; and after the first warm greet- 
ing had ifassed, he sat down beside me. 
I told him my adventures in the city, at 
which he was much amused; but I sur- 
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prised him by an acoounl of my reoeplton 
at Colonel Alberg's. 

*'CaQ you not disooyer the reason?" 
asked he. ^ 

<' No," I replied, <f unless it can be the 
publication in the newspaper ; but surely 
that would not make>an impression so very 
unfavorable. There is nothing wonderful 
in the matter, for any young man might 
have been caught in auch a scrape, after 
a late dinner-j)arty." 

^' True ; but every one does not look at 
the matter as you do. Besides, thf name 
of Alice is mentioned there in a very dis- 
respectful way. You ai^ 4he cause, 
although you did not intend it. That 
might have an efiect. However, you can 
easily learn all about it* To-morrow 
you attain your majority. When you 
meet yciar guardian, aAer the businesa of 
the hour is settled ask an explanation*" - 

" I will not fail," said I, " but will you 
walk down into the village 1" 

"With pleasure." 

<* Then wait here for a single minute. 
I'll ffet my hat and cane, both of which 
are m my chamber." I left the library j 
but. had scarcely time to exchange my 
loose gown for a coat, and obtain the 
articles I came for, before I heard a 
heavy fall in the apartment I had just 
left. I returned hastily, and opening the 
door saw Somers extended on tbe floor. 
He was apparently in strong convulsions. 
I lifted him up. There was foam on his 
lips — his teeth were clenched* and hie 
eyes glared wildly. In his hand he 
grasped the first letter that I had read 
and had forgotten to replace. He had 
evidently seized it, in endeavouring to 
saateh at the table as he fell. I da^ied 
some cold water in hia face— the letter 
dropped from his hand, and be recovered* 

He looked around bimi evidently be- 
wildered. '< I am well now," said he, 
** quite well. Let us go. I am suti^ject 
to these attacks lately ; but the external 
air will revive me." And so out we two 
went; and as we sauntered along the road 
we met several friends. One of these we 
accompanied to his dwelling and took a 
glass of wine with him. We sat there a 
&w minutes, when some others came in. 
We drank three or four times, and then 
I left to continue my ramble, Somefs re- 
maining, and pr<»nisinff ta icjpin me at 
home in a hatf«hour's ttme« 



On my way homeward I Buddenly en* 
countered Colonel Alberg« Ebrat^d by 
the wine I had juat drttu, after I had 
accosted him in the uatial way, I asked 
what was the reason of my stvai^e roeep. 
tioo* " How is it," said I, " that yoa 
^ve forbiddeo yottr daughter to speak to 
DM. What iathe reason of tbi»1" 

'« For a very simple remmm^ sir. I do 
not choose that ray daii|fhter should re* 
main erven the acqitamtaiiee of a man, who 
bruita her namia aboat iii Im cops, and 
makes thatnaaieaaal^oet foo^pKifalieoQflh 
naent." 

'< My dear sir," aaid I, imptonfijij, 
'< you would not sarefy viwit m> rwig^ 
an uninteolioDal faults 1 Qbattced to h» 
overcome with wine." 

"And what hope have I,** intem^tid 
he, "that my danghter'alulppinesa wiU 
be preserved, wbea she w married to oM 
who is fond of wine. Ono of yoor my 
best friends had depfeied to me yeartl^ 
tachment to the foottlet^ No« sur^ I camot 
cooeent to my danghtei^ aaioa with yoa, 
and shall ceimuld her ea pain of my 
displeasuce^ to forbear afien yda^ sodefy. 
To-morroir I shall rAider my accotuit 
to the JndgiT of the Oiplnn^ Court, aai 
then all intinAtd itit^rooars^ between «t 
two has ceasedL" So ssyia^ he pnaM 
on, leaving aar s t up efied with woed^. 

I soon reedveeed from &ifl^ and en* 
deavourittf to shahe itx)ff, vent home sad 
flung myself on the bed. I had not fe^ 
mam^ thei% kng beibra Somers oame in 
and placed his hand upon aiy shoaMers. 
I rose, and told htm of what bid occwrdd' • 
since I leftlum. 

" Well," said he, " there's but oa^ 
remedy.*' 

^ What is thaty" inquired h 

" You aie certain of having the ds^iglt* 
ter on your side ; but the ^her ill as 
obstinate as flint You know that ivell 
enough. Seize the earliest opportimity 
to have an interview^f she hax* «ny 
feelings of offended pnd^, talk them away> 
and make a ruaawa^ match. It will 6e 
a nkie*daiy's woader, and there will be an 
end of it." 

"I da not think she wilt conseati 
said I. • 

ITo be continued in next Nwnber--' 
v>Mch v>%ttfollotn in a few da)f^] 
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CHAFtVR XI. 

(C«M<inti«tf>-oiii J««< iVaiiifrtfr.) 

" Whyr not ? Tf Alio* loyesy as I think 
she is capable oC l*vitog», she will not lose 
you.^ She wHl find your MPguments 
seeonded^ by he# tndiaation^ atid' depend 
up#nityoar pleading will be efieotittLl;-^ 
The vep}f fact ci your having: uaed^ hev 
Tmm» while yon were intoxicated, is no 
enormity in her eyes. Her maiden pride 
is hurt beoaa^e of the newspaper pai*a- 
gmph^ not because you thought of her 
when you were — ^Jove ! I laugh to think 
of it — hugging the curb-stone. No ! no ! 
ma away with her, man, run awtiy with 
her, if you have any spirit." 

*< But," said I, <' I do- not like to elope 
witii Alice. There is something about 
such a proceeding which is entirely re- 
pugnant to my feelings. I will go to the 
ftther again"— 

''And be huniiliated. Has he not said 
what he has said deliberately ? And is 
he not proud of being obstinate, and ad* 
hering to his determination ? Nonsense! 
I tell you, that you must enlist the feel- 
ings of the dfeHighter» and then run away, 
with her. You can do this justifiably. — 
You do not condemn her to any privations* 
She will enjoy with^3rou all the luxuries 
that she has been accustomed to; in truth 
more, since you are^ wealthier &r than 
her father. No one can suspect your 
motives to be mercenary. You have a 
capital chance to see her this very afler- 

TOl. III. — ^R 



noon^ fi>r hev fiitber has ridden ovet to 
Jofaa I^urdon's* Get your oarria^ ready,, 
and drive up to the house, loall see 
her, I warrant me. Go !" 

I sufi^rred myself to be persuilded,iand> 
did^ as he urged me. I left hiAi ^fcrhere he 
was, and getting neady drove o£ 

When I came near Cdonel Alberg's 
place, I saw Alice on the lawn, and driv* 
ing lip to the gate, alighted; I passed in, 
and she <hd not see me until I was at her 
side. She turned to enter the house, I 
followed, and detained her by the hand* 

"Alice I" cried I, "sUy for Heaven's 
sake, and listen." She still wduld have 
passed on, but I would not permit her.-^ 
I passed her arm within my own, and in 
a few minutes had won my pardon. I 
told her how hopeless it was to obtain her 
father's consent ; but how eftsy it would 
be to force his forgiveness. But at £rst 
she wopld not listen to my pr6positions of 
elopement. She said that she had broken 
her obedience l^ever speaking to me; 
and could go no farther. I argued, raved, 
soothed and implored by turns. Half un^ 
conscious, terrified and bewildered as- she- 
was I bore her to my vehicle. She en- 
tered—drowned in tears. I put the 
horses in full gallop ; and we drove to a 
magistrate's — a friend of mine, in a neigh- 
bouring village. His family were called 
in as witnesses, and in ten minutes after- 
wards I took Alice to my own house, all 
tearfully and trusting as she was, ray wHi 
dear wife. . ... .,,,,^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 
MT XA&LT DATS OF MA&EI4G1 — A QUAERKL. 

** There bin anotheri|Ndr — ^new-married, and in 
Hie haney^moon."— Tbb Paweiss ; A Comedy, 

<* For heaven*8 sake hold hii hand ! 
Palandrintk — ^No ! let him strike, 
For I will be a^veaigred.'* 

TbB DuKX GW LlTtKMiOtniGK. 

When he learned the fact of our mar- 
riage, the rage of my father*in-law was 
almost unexampled. That his daughter 
should fly from him to any one else, that 
she should disohey his express commands, 
galled him to madness ; and he swore a 
fearful oath that he would never be re- 
conciled to his daughter, never exchange 
words with her even, until she had been 
driven by the husband she had chosen 
from his house, a fugitive from that hus- 
band's anger. 

' The extent of her father's wrath I en- 
deavored to conceal .from my sweet wife, 
but could not. Report with its many 
tongues soon told her of it all, and she 
drooped beneath the influence of the ru- 
mor, and the reproaches it engendered. 
But the natural spirit of her age, and niy 
tender caresses soon dis^pated her sad- 
ness. She became full of hope and hap- 
piness, and her voice grew as clear, her 
laugh as joyous, and her eye as bright as 
they had been before our marriage. €hir 
friends came clustering around us, the 
families of the neighborhood held inter- 
course with us, and vied in giving us flat- 
tering attention. Months of festivity and 
wild bliss succeeded. No black clond 
crossed over the sky of life ; all was 
serene and bright — all was the delicious 
and glorious calm of an autumnal sunset. 

Yet, in the midst of all this, a paleness 
would occasionally come on the cheek of 
the sweet Alice, and a sadness would min- 
gle itself with the tone of her voice. The 
spiile of her father was wanting to com- 
plete her happiness; and as I looked at 
her in the still watches of the night, and 
noted her uneasy slumbers, I devised all 
maimer of plans to gain it. There was 
no sacrifice scarcely which I would not 
liave undergone to have obtained a recon- 
<c9iation. But all my eflbrts were vain ; 
and I had only to wait in patience with a 
very dim hope. 

Bomers became a constant visiter to 
the house. The more I saw of him, the 



more I liked him. My heart warmed to 
his. I feh a yearning towards him, as 
though we had sprang from the same fa- 
ther, and were brothers l^ blood as well 
as feeling. My house, my purse, were at 
his command. He was too proud, how- 
ever, to vse the last ; and applied himself 
to his profession with a zeal and assiduity 
which gave him the reputation of being a 
well-read and able lawyer. This, with his 
commanding eloquence, and those person- 
al accomplishiAents on which I have be- 
fore dilated, made him the lion of the 
country, the favorite of all parties and 
all classes. Still, there hung over him 
the same mystery which had clung around 
him from the first — a mystery which I 
had not been able to penetrate. Of that 
I cared little, I was not very curious in 
my disposition. 

Alice, from the first glance, had con- 
ceived a dislike to him, a dislike I could 
not overcome. It is true, that she re- 
ceived him with ordinary civility, but this 
I found wBS to diease me, knowing as she 
did, the firm friendship between us. 

Thus mattfelrs passed on Ibr a year of 
more, until I became the father of a beau- 
tiful Jittle girl, which we named after its 
mother. This event afR)rded us much 
joy, and as soon as circumstances would 
permit, I invited the friends of the neigh- 
borhood to a grand party. They assem- 
bled at my bidding, and we received them 
in the old style, a style now fast depart- 
ing. 

I shall never forget that evening. My 
dear wife looked even more lovely than 
usual, as with her almost giriish beauty 
she floated from one apartment to the 
other, chatting and laughing with our 
friends, and seeming oblivious of all care. 
How proud I was when I heard the bu^ 
of admiration which her appearance ex- 
cited. Now I doted on her when I be- 
l^eld the unequivocal tokeiw of iroiMJer 
which her beauty wo;i even from her own 
sex. Alas ! ihon art gone £ot ever, lon^- 
lost, but never-forgotten Alic«' ! The cold 
grave covers thee. Light' lie the turf of 
the quiet church-yard over thy roouMer- 
ing bones. And, oh ! if it h0 reserved 
for one who feels no hope to purify his 
sotil from its manifcJd transgressions, may 
I join thy pure spirit in the Heaven of the 
redeemed ! 

We had a merry time of it that night 
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very merry tkne. The scmg — the 
dance — the li^t laugh of carQless hearts 
— the smiles of innoii^ence and beauty 
floated around tis. Like a king enthroned 
upon a gala-day, sat joy in the present 
and hope for the future, upon er^ry coun. 
teiMiBce. 

There was a party of us, scwne half- 
dozen jdvial fellows, who not liking the 
Champagne and light wines of the table, 
retired to another apartment to taste some 
Madeira, which had lain stowed aWay for 
so long that the dust and cobwebs hiad en- 
crusted the bottles with a half-impenetra- 
ble coot. These consisted, after Somers 
and myself, of John Purdon, his brdther, 
and two friends fVom the city of Philadel- 
phia, to whom the reader has before been 
introduced, William St. Arthur, and the 
critic, Horace Huntley. These last had 
ai*rived that day in consequence of my 
most special and pressing invitation. We 
sat down to taste the wine, the tasting 
grew into drilling, and forgetting the 
company below, we soon grew cosy toge- 
ther. Anecdotes of all kinds, some not 
very refined in themselves or their ten- 
dency, passed around, good fellowship 
abounded, and six more jovial fellows it 
would have been difficult to find any where 
in the Union. But our mirth was sudden- 
ly dissipated by the result of an indiscreet 
word. 

Arthur Purdon was engaged in telling 
a story, the subject of which was a young 
man, born out of the pale of wedlock. 
♦* And, by the by," added he, after con- 
cluding the detail, the gist of which lay 
in the young man's extraordinary stupidi- 
ty, "I never knew one of these poor 
wretches that were fit for any thing. If they 
be not stupid or silly, they are noted for 
great blackness of heart. They are born 
. either knaves or fools. It seems as though 
heaven frowns on the sins of their parents 
hy punishii% the offspring." 

Somers, who was much excited by 
wine, looked at the speaker contemptu- 
ously. « Indeed !" said he, " your idea 
of the justice of the Deity appears to be 
a very strange one. - A man is surely not 
answerable for the fault of his progeni- 
tors. Men as good, and even better than 
yourself, have b^^en illegitimate children 
from the earliest times to these. Of a 
family, those bom out of wedlock, are 
generally the best in every respect. Wil- 



liam of the Longswoird was a bet^r liian 
than John Lackland; and there ate a 
hundred other prominent instances.* The 
mummeries of the priest or the formality 
of the law is not necessary in oi^r that 
intellect or honesty should spring from 
the union." 

" You take the matter warmly," sneer- 
ed Purdon. «*One would begin to think 
that the union of your parents had been 
forgotten. By the by," added he, in a 
marked tone of impertinence, " Somers, 
there is a great deal of mystery about 
you. Can it be possible, that your es- 
pousing this matter so warmly results from 
personal feeling 1" 

The Wood rushed into the face of So- 
mers, and he bit his under lip so violently 
that the blood spirted out. 1 rose to stop 
the matter, for I felt justly indignant at 
the insult ; but Somers spoke* out. " Well, 
sir," said he, with a dreadful calmness, 
" what do you mean to infer ?" 

There was a flashing in the eye of S6- 
mers which would have deterred almost 
any man from pushing the theme any far- 
ther; but Purdon was blinded by the 
quantity of wine he had drank, and he 
answered without hesitation, ** I mean to 
ask if you are an illegitimate child ?" 

Somers bit his lip again. " I can very 
safely answer no to that, sir," said he, " so 
far as my personal knowledge goes ; but 
I would advise you not to repeat Such an 
insulting question." 

" Curse your impudence !" cried 
Purdouf excited and anojrily, " do you 
mean to threaten me ? Do you think to 
scare me by your big looks, and bigger 
words. I have seen blood flow when men 
were fighting ; and I am not to, be fright- 
ened by noisy words. I asked you a plain 
question, and expected to get ^ plains an- 
swer. I got it ; but if you choose you 
may answer again. Was your mother 

The oflfensive word was prevented ; for 
with a powerfiil blow, Somers felled the 
speaker to the ground. " Gentlemen " 
said Somers, " I make no apology for this. 
It is but just retribution for an unprovok- 
ed insult. Our host will pardon me for 
acting in this manner under his roof, for 
he has seen the provocation. If the gen- 
tleman who lies stretched at length wishes 
to have satisfaction, he can obtain it* His 
friends know^jif ^^9^0 seek me." He then^ 
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left t})e apartmeot, and afterwards the 
house. 

Arthur Purdon vm$ raised up ; and in a 
few moments he reeovered from the stun- 
ning efliects ot the lall. He glared wildly 
around, and not seeing Somers, exclaim- 
ed> *< Where is he 1 I will have his heart's 
blood!" 

<V You will do no such thing, Arthur," 
said .bis broths John. *' You insulted 
Mr. Somers in a manner which you would 
have borne from no man yourself. You 
had better keep perfectly quiet, and re- 
member where you are^^not in your own 
house." 

" I will be revenged though, l^ Hea 
ven T' said he, and the expression which 
his countenance bore at the time he spoke, 
satisfied me that the matter would not be 
easily settled* He turned and apologised 
to me for his forgetfulness of decorum, 
and feeling no humor to continue our 
drinking, we returned to the company be- 
low. 

We found them all in good humor-* 
joined in the amusing conversation which 
floated around, and forgot the event which 
had recently occurred. Nothii^ tmns- 
pired U> interrupt the harmony of the oc- 
casion; and the company departed, in 
l^h spirits, a short time before the day 
dawn* 

CBAPTEB XIII. 
STILL MOll MT8TEET— MORS VlSIOlffl. 

** I shall require your kind attendance in two or 
three hourn." 
" Why, what's the matter f '» 
" Merely an affair of honor." 

JaPHET in tKARCH OT A FATfllft. 

— — ** Thus the soul, oaied in her earthly priioii, 
Sees with observant eye the future ope. 
And those which you call dreams are but 
The shadows of her fingers, as she notes 
Events which are to come.** 

Tan Dkkamiiu 

On the day following, whilst I sat in 
my library, conversing with .Huntley and 
St. Arthur, I was informed that a gentle- 
man was in waiting below, who had sent 
up a note. The servant handed me the 
missive, which was unsealed. I opened 
it, and read as follows : 

" My dear Woolfe, — Let me introduce 
to you Mr. James Wonderly, the friend 
of Mr. Purdon, from whom he bears a 
challenge. I can of course afford his 



principal no apology. Widiibis remark, 
I leave my honor entirely in yowr haxnk* 
** My respects to your two friends. 

FRA.«€aS SOXBRS." 

I descended the stairst nod found a tail 
spate man of a li^ht ccasfdesion and blue 
eyes. He bowed very politely, and I did 
ihe sasM* After the usual greeting had 
past between us, we sat down to discuss 
the matter which caused bi3 visit. I-was 
struck with his extremely courteous man- 
ners and bland smile. He was a very po- 
lite man, according to tbe definition of 
politeness given-by common usage, which 
signifies pn^usicm of geature, aiid a cos- 
stant display of teeth. But I found that 
his instructions were similar to my owo, 
and that his principal, anxious for a meet- 
ing, cared as litUe to receiye 9m s^^obgy, 
as mine did to make one. We found no 
difficulty to come to terms. Having the 
cboicf ai weapons* and Somars havipg 
said nothing on that bead, I selected pis- 
tols, for I knew that they were the com- 
mon weapon* The meeting was to taJ^ 
place at a spot which we agreed upoSt 
during tbe following morning ; and eadi 
of the coonbatants was to bf accompanied 
by his second, and any two friends whom 
he might select besides. 

Having arranged every thing to our 
mutual satisfacticm, I excused myself to 
my two friends for an hou r, on the plea 
of sudden business, and went out to seek 
Somers. I found him at his office, alone, 
and writing in perfect quiet. I sat dowO) 
trembling all the while, and told him of 
the arrangements I had submitted to. 

<' This is all very well," said he, « hut 
I regret that I did not name or hint the 
weapons to you in my note. I am Iwt a 
tolerable shot ; though I learned, when in 
France, to become an adept with the 
small sword. However, it is little mat- 
ter. You had better go home my^ and 
/gret your duelling pistols ready quietl)^ 
111 come over to you in about an hour. 
Let Huntley and St. Arthur know of this 
in the morning, but no others. They must 
go with us in the morning." 

I returned home, and.after I had care- 
fully examined my pistols, oiled the locks, 
and hunted up the buckskin and bulleta,! 
entered the library where I hadleft myt^o 
friends. I told th^wi all that had ^PP®"J" 
ed, and how the "two were to meet in the 
moriung. At the su<}de;aness fif tto thinf 
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tbeywe»eBlDr{»n«ed; for they had thought, 
althwigh they expeeted a ho^ile meetiB^, 
that it would be aoiBe thne before it vromd 
take pkoe. They began to converse, first 
upon that, and thai upon doels in generd. 
I listened for a time, but without coa^re- 
hrading anything tlmt was uttered. My 
soul began to wwider in a dim <^haoB, an 
illinMt«a>le void of darkness. The novel- 
ty of vxy eitoataon-'^lie evente of the last 
few days-^he various mysteries cdbneet- 
ed witi^ Somers, all came up m review. 
I tried to think-^-^odtsoem-^o pierce the 
dottd* All was in vain-^withki«-*-without 
and anrand was mental darkness. 

Tiie hour had not fully elapsed when 
Somen ratered. He greeted us all warm- 
ly, and takkig a sealed packet from his 
pocket, handed it to me. 

<* To« will see on looking idt this^ how 
to dispose of it. I shall stay with you to- 
night, in wpder to have you up at a proper 
h<mr in the morning, for I know you to 
be of a sleepy naluiPe. In the mean while, 
I intend to carry your friends off. I have 
something to. show them of interest, and 
they must sp^ad the remainder of the day 
with me. Adieu." And he carried Hunt- 
ley and St. Ar^ur away with him. 

I looked at the packet he had left in 
my hand. It appeared to contain a small 
roll of papers, and was endorsed. ** Wal- 
TEB WooMB. Should I survive, to be 
mtumed to me unopened." Why, here 
was new cnystery. I looked at it again, 
and then j^laced it away carefully in a 
drawer of my desk, which contained the 
curious letters which it may be remem- 
bered I found some time back in the wal- 
nutowood casket. 

There was a low tap at the door.-^ 
*' Gome in!" said I, and my sweet Alice 
entered. &he came to me, kad seated 
herself a^tionat^ on my knee. I 
kissed her; and she, looking up in my 
fece said, in that pretty, half childlike 
mamier, so graceful and so eminently^her 
own, ^< What does trouble you so much, 
Walter T 

"Nothing, dear," said I. "What 
leads you to think I am troubled ?" 

*« Because," she replied, •* your man- 
ner has been changed all day, from its 
usual appearanee.. ^And then Somers has 
been here, and that atranger. and there 
has been such mysterioa» 4lk; and I 
heard there was some qaarre) last night 



among your friends. Nay) I am sure," 
persisted she, caressingly, *^ there is 
somethii^ that you would hide (itom me. 
Why, look, even now you have anxiety 
in your countenance. Liet me ehtre your 
trouU^. WaHer, I left all Monde for 
you, I would sacrifice anything for your 
happiness. Am 1 unwiMrthy of your con- 
fidence 1" 

"I tell you," I said, impalientljr« ^ thete 
is nothing wrong, at least," t added^ fbr I 
was struck with the half reproaohfiil look 
in her face, » nothing which I can tell you 
at present You must rest content with- 
out the secret. I am going away early in 
the morning, very early, with some friends 
of mine, and shall be back before night, 
when you 8h4il know everything." 

" I heard of this quarrel," continued 
she, '* from several. And I saw you ex- 
amfine your pistols. Oh, tell me," and 
she burst into tears, " you are not going 
to fight a duel with any one t" 

" No !" I exclaimed, " I tell you, no ! 
I pledge you my word I am not to fight 
with any one, .and have not at this mo- 
ment a qdarrel with any body. The bu- 
siness I am going on relates solely to an- 
other; not to myself. So, now, be easy, 
«tfid don't ask me any more questions." 

" Just as you siky, Walter. If it be 
improper for me to know, I will not ask 
you. Believe me, I have no wish to pry 
into your secrets, and will wait till you 
think proper to reveal them, f Pardon me, 
my dear Walter, if I have ofilended you 
by my questions." 

How I loved her, the trusting, darling 
Alice. I drew her to my heart, and kiss- 
ed her, and when I had kissed her, I said, 
" To-m6rrow, dear, and you shall know 
all. Till then, do not ask me a question. 
Go, now, for I would be alone." She 
glided from the apartment, and I was lefl 
to my own thoughts. 

I sat there by myself and mused. The 
events of the day bad came to me swiflly, 
so much so that I had had no time to 
think upon them ; but here in the silence 
of my own room came the terrible train 
of 'reflection. I was startled when I 
thought of the horrible consequences of 
the morrow. The morrow, and the friend 
whom I loved as a brothei^ and who loved 
me as well, would be exposed to deadly 
peril, perhaps to death, under the direc- 
tion of a savage custom* And I, who so 
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loved him 'wm to staad by, aad be a wit- 
ness of, and an aeceseory to the deed. I 
was to do thk-r-I, who bad ftte and dnink 
with hiwy bad revelled with him, and 
would ioooer die than ofl^r htm harsoi. I 
sat thei^ by myielf and nmaed. Daylight 
&ded away, and fi^om the apper slues 
twilight and a&er it deep darkness fell 
over the earth. Yet still I sat, and when 
my servant came to callme to aiy even- 
ing meal, I wakened as a man might 
waken from a painful dream. I foilowed 
him aiechanicaUyy but Bat at my table so 
abstracst^ that my wife looked* at nse in 
wonder. But sbe had promised not to 
question me, and Alice never brdce hear 
word. So, I sat there till all vms over, 
and ridng again mechanically, I went to 
the library — I had told my wife t^t 1 
should pass tl^ night there to avoid dis- 
turbing her hy my early rising — and drop- 
ping on the sofa, tried to sleep. But 
though I lay and closed my eyes, my ef- 
forts were inefifectqal. Slumber coquetted 
with pie, and would not weigh down my 
eyelids. 

I arose, and put out the light, and then 
tried to ^ieep. But I had better not ; for 
sights came that chilled me from head to 
foot, and curdled the blood at my heart. 

There strode forward a strange figure 
out of the deep darkness. He looked at 
me with a cold, stem gaze, till my heart 
almost ceased to throb beneath its chilling 
influence, ^he face of the shape, and his 
form, every lineament, every atom was 
like stone, cold, very cold— not that he 
touched me ; — tmt cold to the sight. His 
eyes glared— -they were brilliant — pierc- 
ing — ^flashing — fiery — but the brilliance 
and the fire wer^ like the rays fi3ring from 
ice in the pale moonlight, cold, chilly and 
severe. It was too horrible to gaze at. 
I shuddered. .1 closed my eyes, but I 
saw it yet. Glaring at me that hideous 
phantom stood, almost real — yet I knew 
it to be a mockery. I waved my hands 
before my eyes: I could not brush it 
away. At last in utter desperation, I 
pressed my fingers on my eyelids, and the 
vision fled. I opened my eyes in triumph. 

There it stood again. And this time it 
had a living form, and a hellish face ; but 
the eye — the e^e was as cold as ever — and 
it glared at me again. I tried to scream, 
but my voice failed me. I rose and chased 
the creaticm of my fancy, — itxx>uld he no- 



thing more — I chased it hack,, and back 
— farther and £urtl^r, till it past away. 
I returned «to my ao&, but it sat down 
beside me. I pressed my hands on my 
e)^ids again, and* I baffled that fearful 
spectre, to that it fled- I opened my 
eyes, and laughed to jtbink how I had 
served it. . : 

The «pi^ctre came baek-'-^ia f it was a 
new <me-*-^bnt it glared at* me wiihr c^ 
ey«s 'just like the other. Ito features 
changed and'heramemoje dietinct.^ The 
slmdew; grew mtMpe like sufoistimoe. It 
hardtoecU-it grew palpafale-^I eoukl have 
touched it, but I was ^ifraid* It h»i the 
mighty «ye, and the high, forehead, and 
the chiselled chin, and the stem sneenog 
lip of my friend. Then grew ^xun thedarfe- 
ness beside him another figure* It was a 
woknaa, shadowy at first, with a child in 
her arms; She took his place; her features 
grew out— Heavenal it was the feoeand 
figure of Alice, and she held my child. 
Then she too fhded away, and arose an- 
other mass of shadow. From the shadow 
poured blood. The blood separated, and 
grew to a face. The face was like no one 
I had ever seen. Horrible ! with gashed 
forehead — and sunken eye^-^he tongue 
hanging fromt the lip — the pallor of the 
grave over every fbature— this wai mAeed 
the ^ce, mocking I hideous ! the &ce of 
the incarnate nmrder ! 

I pressed my hands on ray eyelids again, 
but the phantoms refused to dmutrt. They 
chmg to me. I sprang froni my coucb, 
and ran into the great hall where there 
was a lamp burning. As I left the doof) 
a phantom crept along the walL I took^ 
at it a nM)ment and laughed. It was taj 
own shadow. I took up the light, aod 
bore it to the library. The spectres did 
not trouble me again, but fi»r th^ wealth 
of worids, I would«not have remained in 
that apartment, in the dark, for a sii^ie 
hour. 

I laid down again and slept, strangt^^ 
say, without a dream. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
THE DUEIi. 



" Oh I n^urderoas wretch I 
Thy challeoge now I answ^**— * 

^ The Fatal Dowry. 

The darftneeffwas just strw^ling in the 
embrace bfvthe light, giving rise in their 
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quarrel to a dim. twilight, when the hand 
of Somers was laid beavUy on my shoui- 
deR , " Up !" said he', " up ; it is day- 
light. Up^ and get the piistol case. 
Every thing eke is ready, and our friends 
are waiting for in in the carriage, at the 
large gate. Come P' I groped ahout, 
until I found the object of our search, and 
then putting on my coat, 1 leh the house. 
We two str€Kb along in the dim light, and 
in the white obscurity of the morning 
mist that rose heavily around us, until we 
reached the spot mentioiled. There we 
found the vehicle, and seated in it, the 
cntic and the lawyer. We entered ; and 
the driver putting whip to his horses, we 
bounded along as gaily as though we were 
gwi^ to a marriage fdast. 

We had over twenty miles to travel, 

and aa we drove alcmg the sun rose up 

gaily and smiling^ while the mist that had 

hung for awhile over t^e. earth, rolled up 

and BsidBy to let nature see herself, and 

rejoice ill her own beauty. The little 

biids who were picking up . insects from 

the middle of the road, flew before our 

horses' feet to the cedar-bushes at the road- 

sidie, chirping angrily at the interruption 

till we went past, when they flew back 

agam. The morning breeze just touched 

the nmnes of our horses, and after tossing 

them about, and nmrmuring in their ears, 

it passed qgter the fields, gathering the 

sweets of the flowers— pthe rude thief! — 

and ruffling the little streams of water 

between the high ridges, until at length 

it reached the forest. Here it eddyed 

among the trees who shook their branches 

in solemn disapproval, and escaping from 

their anger, it passed on and on, till it 

was gone for ever. The cattle in the fields 

by the road-side looked at us vacantly; 

one old cow that lay under an apple-tree, 

patiently wagging her jaws, raised up her 

head and saluted us with a loud lowing, 

&nd a young coU who had been standing 

with his head over the fence started (^ as 

we carae up, and with a neigh and a 

whinney flung up hiit neck, and galloped 

around his pasture. The grasshoppers 

leapt up against our horses' legs, with a 

shrill noise ; the lizard ran in and out of 

the hedge peeping at us curiously, and 

some bees were iip early at their work, 

humming as they flew along with a steady 

motion. All these, we soarcely heeded, 

as they scarcely heeded us. Yet, we were 



all the sadieinthe great world, all chil- 
dren of the same Creator, all bom toge- 
ther to enjoy and to live, to receive, to 
suffer and to die. 

Afler having driven for nearly three 
hours, we amved at the spot of meeting. 
We had come before our opponents, and 
I employed the time thus unexpectedly 
gained in examining the ground. 

The place of our rendezvous was about 
Gtke hundred rods from the main road, and 
exactly on the state liae. It was in a kind 
of dell or excavat^n which had formerly 
been used as a stone quatry, and might 
be about fifty yards long by twenty or 
thirty wide. On one side, a perpendicu- 
lar wall of gneiss rock had been formed 
by the quarry-m«i, and its micaceous par- 
tides glittered in the beams of the rising ' 
sun. Thi» was crowned by a quantity of 
young catalpa trees, whose bloasoms 
blown down by the winds lay strewn 
around. The quarry having been for 
some time neglected, a starv^ grass had 
grown up, mingled with ill-conditioned 
weeds, from amid the half decayed frag- 
ments of stone, and now and then there 
were little stunted cedar-bushes, in some 
of which birds had built their nests ; and 
these birds, flying off to some spot near, 
gazed at us in evident distrust. I looked 
all around while the rest of our party 
stood conversing, and at last fixed on 
what I thought to be a proper part for the 
intended duel. While I was meditating 
how to place the . combatants, we heard 
the sound of carriage wheels in the road, 
the sound of voices, and in a few mo- 
ments afterwards Arthur Purdon, with his 
seconds, arrived* 

The parties stood apart from each other. 
I beckoned to Mr. Wonderly, and he 
came forward. We two examined the 
ground I had chosen, and settled afler 
some discussicm, upon the position of our 
principds* We arranged fmally in such 
a manner, that while we secured to each 
an equal portion of the sun's rays, and 
otherwise property divided the advantages 
and disadvantages of the location, we had 
one of our friends in one state, and the 
other in the next, an arrangement which 
would enal^ us, in case of a fatal issue, 
to evade the penalties of the law, although 
at that time they were not so very severe 
against dueHing. We then tossed up, as 
had Pi^viously^bemi^^r^^gpgn for the 
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wordy nod my opponeot: won tbe pt'wu 
lege- 

We vetiUTK^ e«ch to our friends' who 
were impatiently waiting for usy mod in- 
formed thfiia dT tb» choice we had made. 
Huntiey ^nd i^Mither pctfsoiiy whose name 
I. learned to he Tatott, aad wh» had 
come with Puedon, started to the car- 
riages ani Qht%ia9ct the ptsloi-casieflk — 
Ghoipe bavi^^ by dianoQ agakk, Mien 
uf)on my set of pisiols, we commenced 
loading them expeditiously^ \mt carefBlly* 
As soon as all was roiyiy, I handed one 
to Mr. Wondedy, imd taking the otiier 
myself, We bowed to each otfa^r Tery po- 
litely, and i^-oeaedia^ to our friends, 
placed the weaposfi in thoir hands. Het* 
ing done thi3, 1 tiit ned ^ look at th^ny 
and couUt not avc^ beitig struck particu- 
l^ly \3^ the difference in the two comba* 
tants-^ 

The ei^Epression in the fhce^of Purdm 
Yi^a almost demoniaf>. His complexicnt 
and stern featwrei^ BaturaUy dark and ren- 
dered still hrownes from l^ig ^^^posure to 
a tropical suQy seemed alwost black wkh 
determined; hatred. He had been osH*efu} 
to avoi(} giving his opponent any advan- 
tage, and wwis dressed liloe an oxperinnced 
duellist, entiisej^ in blacky without^ par- 
ticle of ii¥hite on bis person to attract at- 
tention* • He took'^hia station with&stamp 
of impatience^ and . stood sidewise to ^e* 
sent the smallest possible surface to the 
aim of his enemy. 

Somers on the contrary, stood with his 
accustomed sneering smile, presenting 
the square breadth of bts fine person, a 
target for his opponent's ball^ He was ar- 
rayed in his ordinary dress, and althou^ 
at my request he had buttoned his coat 
over his white shirt bosom^ he had made 
no other alteration in his . Apparel. He 
took my pistol carelessly, and walked to 
the spot designated^ as though he were 
walking into a ball-room upon a galav 
night. 

I felt a fearful sensation cross over me* 
He was evidently unused to a combat with 
pistols. It was too late to think of that 
now. The parties stood in their position. 

There was a dead «lenc6 ; interrupted 
only by the occaskoial noise of the trees 
on the rock above, as they swayed in the 
morning breeze* Wonderly took out his 
watch, looked at it, and then replaced it. 
There was a rustle in the bushes and 



wteds near^Bv jb hnsnd eanie daslmig 
ufi. Seeing U9 aR atleuid iilse stoneB, he 
stopped, raiseiloneaf hm foiB^ feet caiew 
ful^^ aiul looked up in our fiusea. 

Wonderly looked at mew ^ Are you 
ready?" »ked he. i Bodcbed ivy head;, 
fov 1 csoukk not speak,, and trembkd. I 
ftAt the cald sweatdi»o|ifno^ from my skia, 
as Wondeirly* spoke mA m his eoid, clear 
tooes^ rilling hlbet a dMn>h 4aaell^<* One 
-— 4ico-*^Ar«iJ*— "FwB !" A sharp sound 
fdlowed, and thon another— -domers ir- 
ing at tlie word^ one^ a»id Pankm a mo- 
ment aller. The sweke oi Somers" pis- 
tol blei;^ right towards oie. It deaied 
away* They both rtood. Neither htd 
been, l^irt. 

Stay ! Purdon boked wildly arouod 
tum^ — his legs gave way fhnn «dbr Him 
— he fell. We all ran towards him^ and? 
his friends roisecb bam np^ tt Uti^m cane 
to our nnnd wtoi^ too^ liitey tbst we Imi 
commiJtted a ftrtal oveisigiit. Wr had 
fatgoltem to seewe ai8urg9(m / The bkxkl 
welled ctttt front a wound int tlie^tfaig^, aa^ 
all our efiirts U> step i^.pmved^inefiee^ 
tual. 

Oui; carria^ was despatehied to ttte 
nearest village,, s^ quarter of a miiv off 
f^ a doctor.. We rained the dying naii^ 
upstiM farther. He^ |frew ptile^ and his 
63^9 closed. He was; dead. . ^ 

No! he had onlyJkinted fjq^o loss^ of 
blood. He r^covered^^ a moment ; but 
was ervidendy going fhst, for hisi senser 
wandered. 

"Stand. back P cried be, fiercely, and 
involuntarily all obeyed- him, except 
Wonderly, in whose arms he reclined; • 
" Let me see them. Umph ! the yow% 
one ia passable ; the other M and ugip* 
ru keep the gtrli myself. To the' sea' 
with the okl-^hag. Tear them apaiti 
The girl to my cabin; — the mother io 
theslmrksl Overboard widi her *! How 
the old one struggles! She's down now* 
Swah up the decks you lubbers! Swab 
'em I say ! Theresa a storm coming down 
there, nmte. Call all hands to reef top- 
sails. Cheer'iy there, men, cheer'ly.'* 

He grew weaker. The blood flowwl 
slower from the wound. "Fire !" conti- 
nued he, " the fools fight with us ! Ha ! 
ha ! Fire !" and leamag with cooviil«>e 
energy from the haws of his friend, he 
cried with a loud 'Voice-— " Abwa^*^®^ 
Fire I" 
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He stood a moment with his finger 
pointed and his eye glaring, the. blood 
0pirted suddenly from his wound, he gave 
a single groan, and fell. His friend rais- 
ed him again. We gathered round him. 
The hound which had come from^ the 
bushes, crept fonvard, and put his nose 
to the face of the pirate, and as he did it, 
whimpered and dropped his tail. He was 
afraid of those fearful features } for they 
were the features of the dead. 

A rattling of wheels was now heard, 
and in a few moments Huntley, and a 
bustling little man in black came running 
up. He proved to be the surgeon. " Bless 
us," said he, taking the hand of the 
corpse, " quite gone I declare. Um !" 
continued he, " the femoral artery sever- 
ed. Had I been here three minutes soon- 
er, I could have saved him. Gentlemen, 
you are highly censurable, for not having 
bad a surgeon along when you commenc- 
ed this work." And so saying, the little 
doctor drew forth his snuff-box, tapped it, 
took cfff the lid, and took a pinch of 
snuff 

Wonderly, and those with him, placed 
the body in their carriage, and we enter- 
ed our own. Both parties drove off to the 
village, we stopping on the road to drop 
the doctor. As we whirled along, Somers 
fsfaowed us a bullet hole in his coat collar. 
** I have had a narrow escape," said he. 
«< If I had not fired on the instant of the 
word, and thus discomposed his aim, I 
shoqld have been a dead man." 

Immediately on arriving at home, I 
handed Somers the packet which he had 
left in my charge. "There," said I, 
^* thank God there is uq need for n^e to 
read it." He placed it in his pocket, and 
lefl me to go to his office. My friends 
went to their rooms— for they were obliged 
to go home on the following day — ^to pre- 
pare their luggage, and to get ready for 
dinner, and I went to my wife's chamber 
to reveal to her the mystery she had been 
so anxious to penetrate the night before. 

Somers was arrested that afternoon ; 
\mt liberated on my surety, to appear and 
(Stand his trial at the ensuing court of 
Oyer and Terminer. The provocation he 
had received, the bad character attached 
to Purdon, the dymg-^ofrfs of the unfor- 
tunate man, wore all bruited about among 
the people, and when the day of his trial 
came, no eflfective evidence could be found 
vol. III. — S 



fof the commonwealth, and he was ac- 
quitted without hesitation. 

Yet, there was a talk on the part of his 
brother of a deep revenge, and as he waa 
a man likely to ^eep his word, I looked 
for some time to see or hear of some vio- 
lent act. His anger, however, appeared 
to have been calmed, fo^ the matter died 
away from his mouth. 

The duel and the events which led to it^ 
after having been for the customary time^ 
a theme of gossip^ pastsed off and were 
forgotten. Huntley and St. Arthur had 
long since returned to Philadelphia, and 
the village grevj^ven duller than was cus- 
tomary. The excitement which had been 
kept up, during the presence of these 
friends, had subsided ; and under the de- 
pression consequent upon its withdrawal, 
even the calm delights of home seemed 
valueless, and the smiles of Alice and my 
child, wearisome things. I felt dull, and 
seemed to be expiring for lack of excite- 
ment. 

At this juncture, Somers acted as f\ 
happy relief. He came and chatted with 
me, and devised all kinds of modes to dis- 
sipate weariness. He firranged a series 
of winetparties which were to come off 
weekly, and at which we had the best 
company in the neighborhood, and in fact 
was my aid«de-camp in c^ general campaign 
of revelry. 

These wine parties continued regularly, 
and though I often retreated^from them 
considerably excited, it was a long while 
before Alice saw me in a state of intoxi- 
cation. But it fell out at last, and with it 
a quarrel which had an influence of a naost 
fearful kind. On that accursed eyening, 
hung the sorrows of a lifetime. 

CHAFTEB XV. 
AliOTBEa aUARRKL.— IRyTALITT. 

" I do despise thee — fool ! 
Antonio.-^A gaest of thine— r 
Duke. — Guest not with me. Were this Oljrmpus, 
And Jove himself should phallenge an obser-t 

vanoe, 
IM do 't Take that. 
Antonio.-^ lUy lord ! a blow ! 

Duke. — And that, 

And that agfiin till I can use m j hand no more.** 

The Princess. 
•* And did I wron^ thee, trusting tenderness ?'^ 
Anoelo Antomaechi. 

About the dusk of a summer's evening^ 
when sitting in my library, as was my 
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wont, with Alice sitting beside me, and 
my hand clasped in hers, and musing in 
a kind of blank reverie, a gentleman sud- 
denly stood before me^ I looked up, ex- 
tended my hand, and greeting him warm- 
ly, introduced him to my wife. It was 
Yon Bontheim, the Prussian, one of those 
whom I had met before at St. Arthur's 
table. 

I was delighted to see him, and invited 
him to remain with me for a length of 
time. He excused himself for that time, 
saying that he was obliged to attend an 
important trial in the next county, as a 
witness for a friend of h^.; but promised 
on his return, in a week or so, to become 
my guest for several days. He then left, 
and fully awakened from my dreaming, I 
sought Somers, in order to make arrange- 
ments for a substantial dinner party which 
should do honor to my intended guest and 
credit to myself. 

I invited a very select set, consisting 
of nine persons besides Somers, so that 
our party would consist of twelve in all. 
There was not a milk-sop among the num- 
ber. No ! all were of your good, rous- 
ing, jolly fellpws, who could despatch 
their two bottles of Madeira, at least, af- 
ter dinner, and who prided themselves 
excessively on this gentlemanly accom- 
plishment. 

Amongst those whom I invited was my 
old schoolmate, John Gill* After having 
been a resident of the city of New York, 
whither his father had removed some 
years before, he had taken his diploma at 
the University of Pennsylvania; and mar- 
rying a pretty little .wife, he had come to 
practise medicine in his native village. I, 
who had forgotten all about my schoolboy 
antipathies, was among the first to wel- 
come him, and proffer him service and 
friendship. 

The evening came, and with it Von 
Bontheim, and the remainder of the 
guests. We met together in high spirits. 
When the cloth had been removed, and 
my wife had left the table, the wine 
sprang before us as if by magic, cigars 
were lighted, and we gave ourselves up, 
without reserve, to hilarity and enjoy- 
ment. 

It is needless to describe the dinner 
party, which was like all other dinner 
parties, or th^ guests, who with the ex- 
ceptions known to the reader, were quiet, | 



well-fed, hard-drinking country gentle- 
men. The whole tif&ir went off with spi- 
ritand good-humor, until about two o'clock 
in the morning. 

I do not remember whether I have men- 
tioned a fact which it may be requisite to 
note, namely, that I am apt when in a 
state of intoxication to be stubborn and 
refractory. In this case I followed, and 
even exceeded in intensity my usual cus- 
tom. 

Latterly, I had grown very fond of 
card -playing, and there being just tweke 
of us, we made up three very pleasant 
whist parties. The table at which I sat^ 
contained Von Bontheim, who was my 
partner, Somers, and my old schoolmate, 
Dr. Gill. I was never a very excellent 
player, and the wine I had drank before 
we commenced our game, had not at all 
assisted to sharpen my perception or in- 
crease ray knowledge of the game. I 
trumped my 'partner's trick, took his 
kings with my aces, refused to follow his 
lead, revoked, and did numerous other 
extravagances which seem to be unpar- 
donable in the eyes of experienced play- 
ers. Somers bore with me remarkably 
well, although he was naturally irritable; 
and Von Bontheim took it coolly, rectify- 
ing my mistakes as well as he was able. 
My temper became more inflamed, as we 
lost trick after trick, and as I saw our 
opponents at the end of every game take 
up the money which was staked upon the 
result. At last I took it into my head, 
that the fault lay with Von Bontheim, and 
proposed a change of partners. This va» 
agreed to^ Gill taking Von Bontheim's 
place, and leaving Somers and the Prus- 
sian, two of the begt players I had ever 
met, combined to oppose us. 

But I played worse than ever. I called 
for more wine, which I drank furiously, 
and insisted on an augmentation of thft 
stakes. My opponents seeing my oon^'l 
tion, proposed to quit, but this onlyio-- 
flamed my anger, and I $wore a fierce. 
oath that they should remain. We played 
on and I drank on, until just as I had ar- 
rived at the highest pitch of ill-huinor, 
when all favored our side, Gill played the 
wrong card, and we lost the game. ^J 
anger now defied^ restraint. I burst oa 
in a furious manner, calling hiva "too'' 



** noodle," and every other term of con- 
temptuous reproach I could think ol, a 
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the same time throwing my cards down 
upon the table. Gill was a man naturally 
of a hasty temper like myself, and being 
under the influence of wine, was in no 
hurry to temeniber our position as host 
and guest, especially as I had forgotten it 
myself. Stretching across the table, be- 
fore our friends could interfere, he struck 
me a severe blow upon the face, which 
covered it with blood and prostrated me 
upon the floor. 

The guests arose from the tables, alarm- 
ed at the scuffle, while Somers and Von 
Bontheim raised me up from the floor. 
The blow he had given me, although it 
had bruised my face, had had no other ill 
effect than to sober me a little, and to 
Taise my fury to its highest pitch. I 
stamped, I swore fiercely, and endeavor- 
ed to escape from the hands of my friends 
in order to attack Gill, who was now per- 
suaded to leave. But as he departed, I 
shook my arm after him, and swore a bit- 
ter oath to wash out the indignity in his 
heart's blood. 

My friends made haste to depart, for 
every thing like enjoyment was now at an 
end, and I was soon alone with Somers 
and Von Bontheim. I turned to the look- 
ing-glass, and found that my face was 
much bruised and swollen, as well as cut 
in one place, and that the blood had aK 
Teady hardened upon it. Warm water 
was called for, and my face made as de- 
Cent as possible. The sight of the wound 
revived my former anger, and I declared 
violently to my friends that I would have 
the heart's blood' of Gill, if he ever gave 
me again the least provocation. Von 
Bontheim tried to calm me. '* Be care- 
ful of what you say," said he ; " these 
imprudent threats may rise against you 
when you least expect them." But I still 
raved on, and after they had left me, I 
retired to my chamber in a most savage 
mood, angry with myself and every one 
else*. I 

Alice met me at the door. She had 
been asleep, but hearing the noise below, 
had awoke, arisen, and dressed herself. 
Afraid to interrupt us, but still alarmed, 
she had paced up and down the chamber, 
until I entered. She flew to meet me ; 
but on seeing my bruised face, shrieked 
aloud. " Be quiet I" said I, gruffly, 
*' your infernal squalling will bring the 
^ouse about our ears." She looked up in 



my face in surprise. She had never be- 
fore received from me an unkind word, 
and this cut the deeper because it was the 
first blow. The truth was obvious to her ; 
1 Was, intoxicated. She hid her face in 
her hands, and wept. 

*' What are you snivelling at!" asked 
I, in worse humor than ever. 

"Oh, Walter! Walter!" exclaimed 
she, reproachfully, and throwing her arms 
ardund my neck she hid her face in my 
bosom. 

I pushed her rudely away, and threw 
myself into a large arm-chair. She took 
up the child, which had lain in its cradle 
and been wakened with the noise of my 
voice, and came to me, bearing it in her 
arms. The child cried, and I called out 
to her — " Put that brat to sleep, if you 
can." She placed it in the cradle again, 
without remark, and began to rock it un- 
steadily. 

I threw myself back in the chair, and 
angrily reviewed the events which had 
occurred during the evening. I did not 
take into account the abusive language I 
had uttered, but brooding only upon the 
blow given me by Gill, I determined to 
punish my insulter in a mok exemplary 
manner. How the punishment was to be 
inflicted, or what it was to consist, in, I 
did not even imagine — every thing was 
vague and uncertain — but I dwelt upon 
the certain conviction of coming revenge, 
until the idea grew pleasant, and my mind 
became.in a measure relieved. Under the 
influence of this feeling, I suppose my 
features must have relaxed from their 
sternness, for my wife, who had been 
anxiously watching me, came near, and 
knelt by my side. I did not notice her, 
until, all angel as she was, she took my 
hand, and looking up all smiling and ti- 
mid in my face, prepared to speak. 

My chain of thought was broken by 
this, and I turned furiously to the kneel- 
ing Alice. *' Curse your impertinence !" 
said I, and with a single blow, laid her 
senseless upon the floor. , 

Alas ! for that blow. Would to God 
that my hand had been paralysed when I 
essayed the deed. Would to God all me- 
mory were destroyed, and that this sere 
and guilty heart could no more cling ta 
thee, sweet Alice, who liest in the quiet 
village church-yard. Why did I treat 
thee so? Wl^^eSi^U wrong thee, mosrt 
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gentle and confiding of women 1 Alas! the 
curse was over n)e. I had drunk— ^and 
then— ^rested upon rae-^unseen— unfelt at 
that time — the Doom rf th« Drinker ! 

I threw myself on the bed, without 
heeding my prostrate wife, and under the 
soporific influence of the wine, was soon 
locked in an uneasy slumber. But I could 
not rest. There came a thousand strange 
visions — shapeless and disjointed^ but 
enough to make me toss and roll uneasily. 
Sometimes they were terribly distinct. 
The face of my father looked mournfully 
upon me ] the face of my wife, imploring- 
ly, and full of a tender pity, and with 
ihem all a strange fac©^— a face whose li- 
neaments w6re distinctly brought out from 
the gloom around them^ II was that of a 
woman— one whom I had never seen^^^al 
least to remember. Very beautiful she 
was — appearing to be about of the middle 
a^e ; but there was in her black eye», a 
Medusa-like glance, which froze my blood 
till it became like stone. 

And so through the ni^ht these strange 
visions came. My past life rose up in 
judgment ; and there came from the dim 
Veil which hovered over my eyes, a pre- 
sage of the dreadful future ! And in all 
these visions that one strange face mock- 
ed me. i could not recall where I had 
seen it, yet it seemed familiar. Whose 
could it be, that face of fearful beauty 
and petrifying glances. 

I felt a tear drop upon my cheek. The 
touch awoke me, and there immediately 
over me was^ the face of Alice. Confid- 
ing, forgiving woman ! Regardless of the 
1[)low i hacl given her, she had s^t and 
watched over my uneasy slumbers through 
the long night, losing her own rest, 
through affection for me. I shut my eyes, 
for I was ashamed to look in her face. 

Oh ! Woman^— Woman^^i-devoted wo- 
man ! Man in his pride contemns thee, 
l>ut thoii art our guide, our watcher, our 
soother and odr friend. Without thee the 
garden of life were indeed a wilderness, 
and man's most boasted delights barren 
non-entities. 

My heart was td\iched — there was re- 
iiaorse at my soul — ^^and I craved pardon 
most abjectly from the injured Alice. I 
thought she would spurn and renounce him 
who had beaten her like a dog ; but no ! 
she could not remember injuries when in- 
flicted by mCf Sh^ found excuses foy my 



actions, while my own judgment could 
find none which were sufficient ; and en** 
deavored with her sweet caresses to diovm 
my self-reproach. My better nature was 
brought back, and when I rose tha^ day 
and sat in my chamber, my bruised facd 
preventing me from leaving the house, I 
watched every motion of AUoe with a 
feeling like reverence, and felt like a sin* 
ful being in presence of an angelic crea- 
ture. 

Von Bontheim came at noon-time into 
iny chamber, and he had hardly sat down 
before Somers entered. We three began 
to discourse about the events of the pre- 
ceding night. They reasoned me out of 
any angry feelings which remained, and 
urged me to suffer a reconciliation to be 
made between myself and Gill. At that 
motaent I would have forgiven any one, 
and therefore was ready to listen to any 
terms of agreement, when J had given 
the original provocation. An arrangem^t 
equally satisfactory to both parties waa 
entered into by our mutual frieiiHls j and 
in a few days, when my face had recover- 
ed its natural C(H)dition, we met in puUic 
as friends. Indeed, so anxious were we 
to hury the past, and prove the sincerity 
of our reconciliation, that we transcended 
our accustomed bounds and became very 
Ultimate. 

I refrained for some time from the wine* 
bottle or the gaming-table, being startled 
by the quarrel I had had, and absolutely 
declined invitations to all dinner-partiesj 
until I became noted as a singular man^ 
But Dr. Gill, having invited me to dine 
with him, I feared to refuse his invitation, 
lest they might think there lurked in ray 
heiirt some remains of enmity. I went 
in compliance with his demand, and from 
th^t moment experienced a full relapse 
into my old habits. I once more surren- 
dered myself to the wine-bottle and the 
cards ; although rendered beast-like ^ 
tho first, and invariably a loser bfthd 
latter. . j\ 

j\Iy wife^s ientreaties wer^ disregarded 
or met with brutal replie^^j and I paid no 
heed to the paleness of her cheeks, and 
her rapidly failing health. What did •! 
care for her illness, so long as I had 
around me my boon^ompanions, and efl' 
joyed my wine and ]play along with down* 
right good, clever fellows of roy own kidj- 
ney. So I dr^^^.m^jj.,5^,^Jt«g m* 
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them, and enjoyed myself to my heart's 
content. Never was there a happi^ set 
of fellows than ourselves. It is true, that 
we were subject to headaches and fevers 
in the morning, but these were trifles 
which any man of spirit would disregard. 
It was also true, that my conscience was 
very troublesome at times, especially 
when I looked at the reproachful paleness 
of my wife's face, and saw how sunken 
her eye had become, and how she was 
wearing away with anxiety and grief. 
But I drowned this with a careless laugh 
and a glorious bumper of wine. The 
smile of my child, and its innoci^t look 
' was a dagger to my heart ; but I used the 
same remedy and healed the smart. And 
a wonderful remedy it is, that glorious 
-juice of the grape ! Creator of felicity in 
the present, and sorrow in the fbture — 
thou on whose surface floats a thousand 
roses, and in whose deep lurks a thou- 
sand demons ! How the strong man is 
bowed before thee I How the helpless is 
for a time made by thy influence, god- 
like, and then degraded to the lowest 
depths. Well did the ancients, who form- 
ed the gods from all the frailties and pas- 
sions of our nature, turn thee into a 
Deity, and worship thee as Bacchic ! — 
Thou art a deity such as Pagans ever 
adore — a deity whose nature partakes no 
less of the god than of the demon. 



CHAFTEB XVI. 
HT JOURNEY—^ FXLLOW TRAVBLLEE. 

«« I've seen the stranger once before. Look you, 
"Cncolo, his face is wondrous famihar. He's siil- 
1^1, too, and remiiidd me of another bear." 

Thk PmifOKfs. 

Matters passed on in this way for some 
taonths. My wife's health faded daily, 
and she became afl^iioted with a trouble- 
some cou^h, that betokened the approach 
of that fell destroyer, consumption. I 
was somewhat alarmed at first, but sup- 
posing that it would wear out in time, be- 
gan to look upon the symptom with indif- 
ference. 

I found on examining my affairs one 
day, that my patrimony was being rapid- 
ly reduced, and found it necessary to de- 
Vise some means of retrenchment. This 
startled me considerably. I began to ex- 
^Lmino more minutely into the matter, and 
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on compdring some old papers of my fa- 
ther, found vouchers for a debt of over 
fifteen thousand dollars, which a firm of 
the city of Philadelphia, a firm well- 
known and wealthy, owed to the estate. 
Somehow or other, this had escaped the 
notice of Colonel Alberg, and I was de- 
termined to obtain it, in order, to aid in 
restorhag my fortune to its former posi- 
tion. I sat down and wrote to St. Ar- 
thur, giving him the whole particulars, 
and requesting him to send me on the ne- 
cessary advice, and in the meanwhile to 
act as he thought best 

A few days afterwards he wrote back 
to me, informing me that Messrs. Elder 
and Foreman having denied the debt» he 
had acted on my instructions, and com- 
menced suit. He requested me to come 
on, in at least a week's time, bringing 
with me the necessary papers, that he 
might put everything in proper train, 
against the^ heai^ing of the case. 

During the time which elapsed before 
my departure, I made every preparation, 
and hunted up every scrap of paper 
which I thought might be made available* 
I informed my wife that I should be gone 
for several weeks ; but refused her request 
to be my companion. This was done in 
accordance with the advice of the physi- 
cians, now her constant attendants^ who 
told me that at that time the fatigues and 
excitement of the journey would be inju- 
rious. 

The day of departure came, and hav- 
ing taken leave of my wife and friends, 
and entrusted the management of iliy af<* 
fairs to Somers during my absence, I 
started to Philadelphia, in the mail coach 
which passed through the village. 

The day I had chosen for my journey 
proved to be a very fine one. It was early 
in the month of May, the wild flowers 
were just peeping out of their buds, and 
the trees were in all the glorious green of 
an early foliage. The sun shone out 
pleasantly, with enough warmth in his 
beams to shake oflT the dampness of the 
air, and drive away the great drops of 
dew that weighed down the beautiful 
young blossoms. After my old custom, I 
looked with a curious eye at my stag© 
companions. 

There were only two passengers beside 
myself, one of whom was a citizen of the 
town in which was situated the colleg© 
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where I had spent my early days. With 
him I had a slight acquaintanceship. The 
other was a man whose shape and exact 
dimensions defied scrutiny, for he was 
wrapped up in his cloak, as carefully as 
though it were winter, leaving little visi- 
ble except his eyes, and about half an inch 
of the forehead above. 

I entered into conversation with my 
townsman, and tried to draw out the other 
passenger also; but after failing to elicit 
from him anything more than an ungra- 
cious " yes," or " no," I left him to his 
own more pleasing thoughts. During my 
remarks, which were on general topics, I 
more than once detected the stranger 
stealing a steady glance at me from under 
his careful >iisguise. I looked at him 
carelessly once or twice, but did not re- 
member ever to have seen him. 

The moodiness of my companion did 
not very long continue. In the afternoon 
when we had exchanged Ijorses and dined, 
we entered the stage again, and I was 
alone with this mujSled, mysterious nian. 
He addressed a remark to me concerning 
the weather, to which I replied. A ge- 
neral conversation then commenced. And 
I may as well mention the fact, one which 
struck me at the time, though the reason 
was not plain until some days afterwards, 
that, so soon as our former fellow-passen- 
ger had left, he threw off his cloak and 
conversed without restraint. I had thus 
an opportunity to obtain a full view of his 
person. 

He was a tall, thin man, apparently 
over forty, with some gray locks sprinkled 
over his temples, and with a care-worn 
face, from which there beamed, when he 
spoke, a very cheerful smile, belying its 
general appearance. There was some- 
thing about the face which appeared to be 
familiar, at first, but after a little while, 
I saw that I had been entirely misled in 
my attempts to recall a distant memory. 
No ! he was certainly an entire stranger. 

From his conversation he appeared to 
be a man who had seen a great deal of 
life, its crosses and pleasures, and had un- 
doubtedly been well-educated. His con- 
versation was pleasing, not for any parti- 
cular brilliance of idea, but on account of 
its ease, and the display of much general 
information. He left the coach at the 
town where we stopped for the night, and 
either remained at the place, or went on 



some other route, for he did not enter the 
coach on the following day. 

On my arrival at Philadelphia, I waited 
on St. Arthur, and placed in his hand all 
the papers which I had obtained, and 
which referred to the suit. He told me 
that these papers confirmed the opinions 
he had formed concerning the result of my 
action, and promised me certain success. 
Thus relieved from many thoughts as to 
the result of my suit which would not come 
on for several days, I took " mine ease 
in mine inn," roaming here and there over 
the city, visiting and forming acquaint- 
ance, and dining out with Huntley, Von 
Bontheim- or some other of my friends, 
every day in the week. 



CHAPTBK XVII. 

THE BSOTHBL-^A. &1BCU1 — ^THK TALL 

** Fair ladies and bright lights, 

And all to pamper us — Why, so !" 

Angiijo Antomaeobi. 

** Thus as mine own, 

X seize upon thee. 

FlaecUa, Help, help ! violence 

Offered to the Empress* person.** 

Ths Emfekor of ths East. 



** Thou hast discovered 
A truth of mirth and pity." 
Lover's 



ME£ANGBOLt. 



While thus dining out here and yonder, 
an incident occurred which can never be 
forgotten. 

There was a dinner-party one day, at 
which five of us were present, a select 
and agreeable affiiir. When we were 
about half through our wine, with just 
enough to make us feel perfectly reckless, 
one of our party proposed that we should 
complete our revels, by visiting a house 
in the neighborhood, which had a reputa- 
tion of a very unpleasant kind. Without 
for a moment thinking of the positii/^ 
wrong of my action, and only being care- 
ful to avoid the disgrace which an expo- 
sure of my visit would call do^n upon me, I 
accompanied the remainder of the party. 

Passing into a by-street, we stopped in 
front of a house with a, very dingy and 
unprepossessing appearance. There were 
high steps, guarded with heavy iron rail- 
ings, and a double door, the outer-part of 
green yiinds in the Venetian style. One 
of our party rang the bell. The innef 
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door was opened, and a voice, through the 
blinds of the outer door inquired our bu- 
siness^ The one who had rung the bell 
being well-known to the questioner, his 
answer was regarded as satisfactory, and 
we were admitted. We walked, or rather 
groped along a dark passage, until we 
came to a side door, through whose key- 
hole a thin , stream of light passed out 
against the opposite wall. We heard the 
light laugh and silvery tones of female 
voices. Our conductress suddeply opened 
' this door, and invited us to walk in. We 
obeyed. 

The apartment into which we were 
ushered was large, lofty and gaudily fur- 
ni^ed. It had originally been two apart- 
ments, the partition wall between which 
had been removed, and its place supplied 
by two handsome marble piltars. The 
furniture though costly was in ill taste, 
and had evidently been purchased by a 
person, who thought splendor to consist 
in glitter and a variety of colors. Around 
the room were placed at proper intervals 
<;ostly ottomans, magnificent rosewood 
sofas and chairs, the latter covered with 
dark crimson velvet. Huge mirrors arose 
at either extremity of the room, from the 
floor to the ceiling. A single card table, 
of Italian marble$ strewed with books and 
prints, stood in the centre of the apart- 
ment. Heavy carpets, of brilliant colors, 
eilenced by their thickness the noise of 
the tread ; and a gilded chandelier, stud- 
ded with cut-glass, which hung from the 
ceiling, cast a broken and variable light 
over all beneath. Seated on the ottomans 
or sofas, as inclination dictated, were four 
beautiful girls, the eldest, if we might 
judge by looks, not over twenty. They 
arose when we entered, but immediately 
reseated themselves. 

My companions, seating themselves 
without ceremony,' each alongside of a 
lady, commenced a, conversation. Occa- 
sionally a slight double-entendre would be 
uttered, but otherwise there was nothing 
offensive or reprehensible in their re- 
marks. Thtt demeanor of all parties was 
governed by strict rules of courtesy, and 
were it not that I knew the character of 
those we visited, I might have supposed 
that we were at the house of a fashiona- 
ble friend, and that these were the female 
portion of his family. 

My companions having each selected a 



lady for particular attention, lefl me ia a 
measure to myself. This, however, was 
perfectly in accordance with my desire, 
and afler having addressed a few words of 
general matters to the party, I relapsed 
into silence and waited until my friends 
should depart. Wine was ordered up, 
after the custom of the place. I advanced 
to drink with the rest. Just as I raised 
the glass to my lips, my hand was arrest- 
ed by the scream of a female, and a noise 
of struggling overhead. I dashed my 
glass to the table, so violently as to break 
it, and listened^ My companions started, 
but being used perhaps to such things, 
they went on <|uietly to drink, without no- 
ticing the noise or my action. I stood 
and listened. 

There was another scream and a strug- 
gle ; and outside of the door, I heard 
voices conversing in a low tone. I open- 
ed the door, and gained the stairs. The 
old hag who admitted us stood there, and 
caught me by the coat to stay me. I left 
the skirt in her hands, and gained the se- 
cond floor. 

There was a scream to chill the blood, 
and rouse the pity of a tiger. I set my 
form against the door. It resisted. I 
dashed my foot against it, and burst it 
open. As I did so, there was a heavy 
fall. A female, young and lovely, for that 
I saw at a hasty glance, had fainted from 
struggling. Over her stood a young man^ 
with his cravat torn ojQT, his vest in frag- 
ments, his hair dishevelled, and his face 
scratched and bleeding. I saw the whole 
at one glance. 

I stooped to lifl the senseless girl, when 
he advanced towards me furiously, with a 
pistol in his hand. All the indignation 
which man feels under a sense of duty and 
the call of helpless woman, passed in my 
frame, and gave my arm the sttength of 
Hercules. I wrested the pistol from him, 
and though he was of powerful make, 
flung him like a child to the other extre- 
mity of the room. He lay there as sense* 
less as a log. By this time my compa-| 
nions had entered. | 

I raised up the poor girl and bore her| 
in my arms to the saloon below. The 
proper restoratives being applied, she soon 
recovered. Her eyes were raised to mina 
— Heavens ! how beautiful. Her dres^ 
had been slightly torn from her breast in 
the scuflle. Seeing: tWs. she replaced it 
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blushing all tlie while. My friends weol 
to another apartment, keeping an eye 
over the would-be ravisher, who finding 
himself fully defeated, presently departed, 

I commenced to question her concern^ 
ing the matter, when she cried,-M2lasptng 
me earnestly by the hand — ** Oh ! take 
me liome to my mother ! and I will tell 
you all. Only take me from this strange 
house." 

'< I pledge you my word," said I, ** that 
I will take you home ; but sit down and 
calm yourself. Yon are now safe, and I 
will not leave you until you are in the 
hands of your friends. She seemed as- 
sured by my words, sod no less by my 
manners, and sat down beside me on the 
sofa. After a few minutes,- 1 won her 
confidence so far that she oommenced to 
tell me her simple story. It was evident- 
ly true. While she was narrating it I 
scanned her closely. 

She had a very large, black eye, garpas« 
singly long e3re}ashes, dark^ complexion, 
with cheeks of a most brilliant red, but 
her bust not yet fully developed^ showing 
her to be what she really was, a mere 
girl, not over fifteen years of age. 

It appeared by her story, that she was 
the child of very i^espectable parents in 
easy circumstances. At a small evening 
party she had met with Frederic Howard. 
He was a young man, who from his fine 
manly appearance, his courte^ and win- 
ning speech, was a great favorite with the 
women. He had the repntation of being a 
roue, but this being a charge made against 
all young men of dashing exterior, was 
pronounced by bis friends, to be a vile 
slander. Fathers and brothers warned 
their daughters and sisters to beware of 
him,' and at the same time sufllered him 
to visit in their families unchecked. This 
inconsistency excited a curiosity for his 
acquaintance and consideration, so that he 
became a gallant of great request. 

Struck with the beauty and artlessness 
of Ellen, he conceived the design of ef- 
fecting her ruin. Having become ac- 
quainted with her,.he became her constant 
attendant. Her parents, not knowing 
his character, looked on him with avowed 
favor. He exerted every power to please, 
told such power of fascination did he pos- 
^ss that he had a conquest. But he mis- 
look the nature of the girl, and supposed, 
because she admitted his caresses, in full 



oonfidenoe and love, that she would be lm| 
into vice. 

On this evening he had* taken her to a 
concert, and after it was over, proposed 
that she should stop a few minutes at his 
fiither's house, and see his mother who 
was unwell. Piercing implicit confidence 
in his honor, she accompanied him, and 
went up stairs without hesitation. But 
on seeing the bed untenanted, the certain- 
ty of his horrid design flashed upon ber^ 
She turned to fiy, but he had locked the 
door. She screamed. He attempted to 
soothe and caress her; but she still 
screamed and fought violently. He had 
placed his hand upon her mouth two ot 
three times, which accounted for the in-, 
terruption to her shrieks. I had arrived 
just as she had swooned with exertion and 
excess of fright. 

Such was the story, or rather what I 
gathered from the broken sentences which 
^e gave me. When she had finished, I 
took her by the hand, and told her that 
she should be protected-r-that I would see 
her in Safety to her father's house — and 
that I would explain all to her parents. 
With a chiWlike confidence she let me 
place her cloak and bonnet upon her per- 
son, and put her arm within mine. I 
borrowed a , stout stick 'from one of my 
friends, and we started i^ company to her 
father^s fhfeliing. 

Her cotiversatlon as we passed along, 
proved her to be a girl well-educated, and 
with a very pleasing sense of the beauti- 
ful ; but from her age, wanting in know- 
ledge of human nature. There was some- 
thing so delightful in her childlike inno- 
cence, something so sweet in her extreme 
artlessness, that I listened to her talking 
with a sensation such as a brother would 
have on meeting a lovely sister after an 
absence of years. I was proud, too, that 
I had rescued her from the unmanly vil- 
lain who would have wrecked her honor. 
It was a glad feeling for me — and the 
time spent in walking home with her, is 
one of the few happy moments which I 
love to recall in a life of turbulence and 
crime. 

Suddenly she screamed tond started for-, 
ward. I turned, and did<it just in time to 
save myself. There was a knife glitter- 
ing in the cold starlight, but before it 
could perform its deadly office, I had fell- 
ed its owner to the earUi. , ^Ifcain^ bi» to 
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be her would-be-tivishei', who, maddcitied 
at the frustrati<>a of his acheme, and the 
thoughts of coming piinifthment, had en- 
deavored to add murdei* to a fouler crime. 
I let him lay ther6 insensible, after fling- 
ing his knife as fkr ft6m me as my force 
wiould perniit. Ellen took ihy arm, and 
we went onward. 



OHAl^fEk XVIII. 
A 89RPRI8B. 

** TbiiB evil deeds return 
fo pXaMb their bad devisers^-spirits tise 
Frotn Siose untimely parted— to torment 
Their trembling murderers." 

Tax DREAiin. 

fillen diseaded to acquaint her ftither 
with th& particulars, but I told her that I 
Would lake that office upon myself. We 
entered the house together, and the iho- 
thet received us. ^e looked al me in 
astonishnftent, and then at her daughter, 
who, Unable to explain, threw her arms 
around her neck and burst into tears. 

i felt some embanrrassment at first in 
telHng my story, but finally mastered it 
with as good grace as possible. The old 
lady wept at first, but soon recovered suf- 
ficiently to pour out a profiision of thanks. 
AfVer having called mt by all the epithets 
Which her extreme gratitude suggested, 
she insisted that I should wait until her 
husband, then absent, had returned. I at 
' last consented to do so, and occupied my- 
' self in alternately conversing with the 
^ratefiil pair, and looking around the 
room. 

The apartment was very neatly fiimish- 
ed, and even with some degree of luxury, 
showing Ihe owner to be a man of com- 
^ fortable circumstances and very correct 
judgment. But What struck me most was 
the titles upon the backs of the books, 
which lay >4^n the centre table, wher^ I 
was sitting. *From these I judged the 
master of the family to be a man of clas- 
sical acquitementsl^ perhaps, a very deep 
book-worm. Whilst I was busying my- 
self in conjectures as to his personal ap- 
pearance, the front door opened, and I 
heard heavy steps in the hall. 

** My father !" said Ellen, and she re- 
treated from the room. The next minute 
th^ gentleman entered, I turned to scru- 
VOL. Ill T 



tinise him closely, and behdd — my com- 
panion in the stage-coach. 

I rose, and he greeted' me in evident 
surprise. " So, you know me t" said he. 

" I do not," I replied, " and having 
had the good-fortune to render you some 
service, have staid here at the request of 
your wife." 

He looked at her in surprise. I ex- 
plained to him as bHdfly its I could the 
occurrence of the evening. His rage "was 
almost inconceivable. He Was departing 
on the instant to seek and punish young 
Howard ) but mydelf aHd his wife both 
detained him fo/cibly. I reasoned with 
him; argued, soothed and expostulated, 
and finally after somd trouble, he imt down. 
He hid his fbce, and his fhelings overcom- 
ing him he wept aloud. I remained silent 
as death, fbr I respected the outraged 
feelings of a doting ftither* 

While I sat thus qui^t, h6 middenty 
tttl-ned upon me, and looking me fiill in 
the face, said'--^' I have not thanked yotA. 
I will not. The best reward you can have 
is in the consciousness of having yielded 
to the holiest impulse of human nature — 
the protection of female virtue. But you 
owe this deed as an atonement to me. It 
is but fit you should preserve one sister 
from degradation, after having reduced 
the other to a condition worse than death. 
See !" and, as he spoke he pointed to a 
girl about eighteen years old, an un- 
couth, blank faced idtot, who entered with 
a lamp in her hand^ and Stared at us, with 
an unmeaning smile. 

I started In surprise at this sudden ap- 
paHtfon ; but I eould not comprehend his 
meaning. 

" You did not know me in th* stage, 
Walter Woolfc ! but I knew you Well, and 
know you now*" 

I gazed on his features. There was 
something in their appearance which was 
familiar, but I could not tell Where I had 
seen them* 

" I can awaken your memory,*' said h^, 

« Do YOU RBHBHBBR TfiB 6PHIW6 OF THE 
TI6KR 1^ 

I recoiled with horror. This was our 
older janitor, and the idiot vras the child 
whom my doings had thus deprived of 
reason. God ! who can describe my feel* 
jngs. I fell backwards in the chair and 
covered my face with my hands. 

Memory was busy with me. From the 
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firti glass up to the very nighty all was 
brought up. My deeds came in solemn 
march like so many spectres before me. 
The bottle, the gaming-table and the bro- 
thel — all were there. Was I not bound 
hand and foot by a spell. Alas I it was 
but the beginning of the end — the first 
downward ^ep in the career of dishonor. 
I was fiilfilling) link by link, the chain 
which formed the Doom of the Drinker ! 

1 raised my head. Directly opposite 
to me sat the jfather — ^his eyes bent on 
mine, with a c<^, stem, lustreless look. 
I cotikl not bear them. I turned to one 
side. There was the mother with a re- 
proachful countenance. I looked to the 
other side. Horror! There stood the 
idiot, making hideous faces, and gibbering 
fearfiilly. 

I snatched my hat, and escaped from 
the house ; but all along the road, and in 
my dreams for that whole night, I saw the 
fearful face of that hideous being, and 
was stared upon by its vacant eyes. 



CHAPTEB XIX. 
THB OAlULIllO.B0llfB. 

Cordaiui, **i%fiiior, note this gillaiit, I pray 

yoo. 
Jfiltt. What is be? 
Cordaius, A tame rook, youMl take him pre. 

sentbr; lilt!" 
EvsRT Man cot or bu Humok. 

My suit not <XHmng on at the expected 
time, I had still some time left before I 
could go home ; and on the search for 
amusement I dived iito the theatres, and 
every other place which I thought would 
assist me • in disposing of the time. A 
friend, whom I had met and whose ac- 
quaintance I had formed in Philadelphia 
at my prerioqs visit, offered to introduce 
me to the gambling-house kept by Fortin, 
and which at that time was the most ex- 
tensive establishment of the kind in the 
city. Although I bad gamed considera- 
bly, I had never visited a public establish- 
ment, and so was quite satisfied to accept 
his invitation. 

It was a wet, chilly, disagreeable even- 
ing, the stars entirely hidden by the 
clouds, and the sidewalk filled with little 
puddles of water, into which misled by 
the false glare of the window-lights, and 
the fitful glimmer of the street-lamps, 



the foot-passenger would occasionally stef^ 
to his no smdl chagr\n. People were 
muffled up in cloaks, or in the heavy, 
many-caped greatcoats of the time, nod 
pursued their way with care and discri- 
mination. Now and then some couple 
blinded by holding their umbrellas too low 
would meet together with a violent shock, 
which ended in their disentanglement and 
the evolition of a hearty curse on each 
side. The horses of the hackney-coaches 
which were at the stand, stood with the 
water running from off their drooping 
necks ; while their drivers ^tood watch- 
ing for passengers, and enduring the pelt- 
ings of the storm with the philosophy of 
their vocation. Amid all these myself 
and friend threaded our way, and passed 
through various cross-streets and by-ways, 
until at length we came to a little back 
alley lighted by a swinguig lamp. Into 
this he dived fearlessly and I followed 
him. 

We travelled on for several yards uotil 
we came to a low door- My compamon 
knocked three times, with a peculiar rap, 
at which the door being slightly opened, 
he bent forward and whispered something. 
This appeared to be. a kind of password, 
for the door now flew back on its hinges, 
and we both entered. 

We were now in a narrow, dimly-light- 
ed passage, which we traversed for a short 
distance until we came to another door. 
Here my companion knocked again, and 
repeating a ceremony to that which had 
preceded our first entrance, we were ad- 
mitted. We^ found ourselves at the foot 
of a narrow staircase. This we ascend- 
ed, until we reached a door covered with 
a red cloth. I heard the noise of conver- 
sation and the rattling of the dice-box. 
My companion opened the. door, and the 
next moment we were in the saloon of a 
Philadelphia gaming-house. ■ 

The spacious saloon was brilli^"y 
lighted with a multitude of fjhaiiSeliers. 
Splendid mirrors lined the' walls, and a 
dark carpet wooed the fe6t with its soft- 
ness. On one side of Us were a range ol 
comfortable lounges^ covered with clotb. 
The other side was differently fiirnished. 
In lieu of the lounges, was a long ra^ge 
of marble tables, with a sufficiency « 
chairs. At two of these were so^ 
some gentlemen, who were carelessly 
playing whisti^ed ^i^wy^5B^^arly in »* 
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evening to see many in the place, and 
those whom we have, mentioned together 
with ourselves, and some few who were 
reposing lazily on the lounges constituted 
the company. 

One of those seated at the whist-tahle 
rose to meet us* He was a short, stout 
man, dressed in black, with a large dia- 
mond breast-pin in his bosom, and dis- 
playing besides a quantity of massive gold 
chains and heavy seals. His forehead was 
low, and his hair which was parted in the 
middle, and arranged with ^reat care, 
was black, long and glossy. His face had 
at first sight, a very sanctimonious appear- 
ance; but this soon vanished when he 
spoke, you caught, with his words, a dis- 
agreeable twinkle m his eye, and a coarse 
expression on his lips. He bowed and 
my companion said to him, ^^ A friend of 
mine, Mr. Fortin. He chooses to be 
incog, this evening, so you may address 
him as Mr. Smith." 

** I am very happy to see any friend of 
yours," said the individual addressed, 
"and hope he will be interested." He 
turned to me, lind continued, ". We were 
making up a nice little party at whist, sir, 
which you interrupted. You can take my 
hand, or if you will walk to the other ex- 
tremity of the room with me, you will 
find a portfolio of prints. I would rather 
you would both step there, for I received 
some capital Madeira this morning, which 
I would like you to taste. This way, gen- 
tlemen!" 

We followed him to the place designat- 
ed, and seated ourselves at a table which 
was strewed with caricatures and French 
prints of an obscene character. The wine 
was produced, tasted, pronouncefl very ex- 
cellent, and we three prepcured to enjoy it. 

I found ; that this gambler was well- 
educated, and had considerable natural 
abilities, still he was not a very agreeable 
companion. There was something about 
the man* whether it was inherent, or ac- 
quired byliis business I^cannot tell, which 
was exceedingly vulgar, and this begat 
within me, an .unconquerable dislike to 
his words and hii person. Yet so full of 
bright points was every thing he said that 
he might be looked on as a brilliant death 
— a painted reptile whose fascination was 
fatal to the object of his charms. 

In the meanwhile the company began 
to pour in. Some remained in the room 



with us three ; but others, after a nod to 
the manager, passed to the upper extre- 
mity of the apartment, and were lost to 
sight through a door which was covered 
and concealed by one of the large mirrors. 

Directly after we had finished our wine, 
my friend proposed play. I accepted the 
proposition, and another couple having 
been selected, we sat down to our game. 
For some moments we played in silence, 
without' much change in our fortunes, for 
the stakes were small. Just as I was 
about to propose doubling the amount at 
risk, I happened to raise my eyes, and 
observed the company, gathering around 
a table at a few yards distant. My com- 
panions following my eyes observed the 
group, and without a word having been 
spoken, we closed our game abruptly and 
joined the crowd. • 

The party consisted of three, who were 
playing the game called ** Euker," a game 
not much in use at that time, especially 
by warm players, who preferred " Brag," 
when they did not indulge in fkro or 
vingt-et-un. Two of the party thus en- 
gaged had nothing about them worthy of 
particular notice. They were both dress- 
ed in a similar manner, in black coats, 
black satin vests, and a profusion of gold 
chains disposed across the vests. I know 
now, although at that time I was ignorant 
of the feet, that they were two of the eld- 
est hands in the place, really part owners 
of the establishment, and were playing 
into each others' haflds for the purpose of 
cheating their opponent whom they re- 
garded as an excellent pigeon. 

The individual whom they had thus 
combined to plunder, was a southern gen- 
tleman who had arrived here to receive a 
legacy of about fifty thousand dollars. 
This he had obtained that day, and hav- 
ing inveigled him into their toils, they 
were detern^ined he should part with it as 
soon as possible. He was evidently a no- 
vice in the game, and it did not seem as 
though he would ever be anything else, for 
his handsome features had a most mean- 
ingless expression. As I looked on him, 
in spite of the lack of intelligence which 
his face presented, I was struck with ad- 
miration. Nature had gifted him with a 
magnificent physical beauty. He could 
not be, from his appearance while he sat, 
less than six feet three or four inches in 
height, and P«>|ortio^4je)^{" ^ "*'^- 
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ws^y l)^tween »a Apol)o apd an Her<;uiles, 
His curling hair was cropped short, and 
this with his low stock, and collar turned 
down, revealed a n^aasive build of neck 
and shoulders. His hands, although large, 
were not out of proportion to his frame, 
and were both white and beautifully pro* 
portioned. 

He played on carelessly, and lost so 
often that he began to get excited. '^ By 
6eorge !" he ejifclaimed, " I don't see 
how it is. These troublesome cardsi are 
against me. I won last night as fast as I 
could put down* Waiteif, bring another 
pack." 

^ His commands were obeyed; but he 
seemed to have no better fortune. He 
lost again and again, every now and then 
increasing the amount of stakes Aintil he 
was seve^ thousand dollars out of pocket. 
Flinging down the cards in a passion, he 
called H>r a fresh deck, and played on 
with less patience, mi more impetuous 
rashness thein before. Yet he wouI4 not 
s|Qp, but swearing most fearfully, he in* 
<^refised his bets, md continued the game. 
At last, growing perfectly reckless, he 
drew out his pocket-book which appeared 
to be well-filled, and taking out ten bank 
notes, each tp the ajfjouount of a thousand 
dollars, he placed them on the table* 
'^ Covqr that," said he- Each of bis op* 
ponents followed his daring, and thirty 
thousand dollars was at issue* 

The game began to grow exciting in- 
deed ; and we all stood looking in almost 
breathless excitement. They played on 
— he won. His two-opponents locked at 
each other in surprise. " Now," ex- 
claimed he thoroughly excited, " I'll put 
^hat thirty thousand dollars down. Will 
you cover that ?" 

. The two who were opposed to him look- 
ed a^ the gambler to wbom I was first i^•> 
troduced. A glance passed between them* 
One of the men reqi|ested time to go and 
make up the money, not having ^q much 
about him. He passed up to the private 
yoom I have before mentioned, aoid in a 
few seconds retur^ied. He probably ob- 
tained every cent of money there, and 
closed the b9ii\k, for all the inmates of the 
room came out after him, and joined our 
group. He sat down and the game was 
renewed. 

We stood more quiet than ever. The 
sum of ninety tWipemd dollars was at 



sjtake, and there was a ^general hush i^ 
repressed excitement^ ^s we Rooked at the 
players. The gaq»e went on. The straqger 
Ipst the first rub* We gathered cjos^f. 
They played on. He won the second ru^ 
It wa» ^ow nepfe and necHf The 
appeared to go against him. No! 
won it, and , was the master of nipety 
thousand dollars* T^ gamblers stood 
aghast* 

He leisurely placed the money in his 
pocket-book, and rose to depart* ^' StopT' 
cried one of his 9ppone|it8, desperate with 
the loss, " that has to be re^pUyed* Fm 
not satisfied as to the fairpese of the 
gf^me. You sban't go without proper ex- 
planation*" 

" Who will stop me 7" a3ke4 the pquth* 
erner, coolly* 

" I will-*--we all will I" was the r^ply. 

The countenance of the stranger upder* 
went an instant ch^mge* Hia eyefi flash- 
ed, the vacant expression was succeeded 
by one pf shrowdness and deteripination' 
He swept the throng aside^ with a motion 
of his arms* " Gentlemen," ss^id he, in 
a stentorian tone, " you have mistaken 
your mao^" He drew a pair of pistols 
from bia bres^it, and all parties fell baok* 
" The first one who attempts to molest 
me, obstruct niy passage, or leave thia 
room for three minutes after I go, ^kall 
have a bullet in bis brain. You ^ave bad 
the distinguished hoQor to play with S^ 
Carlton, rf New Orleans^; figbtmg ^m> 
gentlemen, as 1 am commonly called." 

Before they could recover from their 
astpnishment at that well-known nanie, he 
had past out, and they Jiad the satisfiw- 
tio|i of having their money carried away 
by an eminent men^bor of their aneiept 
fraternity. 

There was little playing that night, ^nd 

I joined with the rest over th^ wipe botde 

in talking ov^r the extraordinary 8ce^»l 

had just witnessed* f'' 

^ ^-'^ 

CHAPTBB XX* ^' 
THB LO^S, 

*» Humed ? yea, sir, Iprd blesp yQUE higfcpwf' 
grace, mpst audaciously ruilked. 

Duke. Past redemption^ knave ? 

Pallio. Why no I not t)ast redemption, please 
your grace's dukeship, Init just enough to mwM 
a noddy of himself sa^ng your greatness »>• 
norable presence."— Thk Duke of LitzkmbovW* 



After a short 



interval mj 
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ftkYQF, the jury tiwardiog me the whole 
amount claimed, with interest from the 
time it was due. By advice of their coun- 
sel, my opponents paid the money without 
fitrther trouble, and it was difficult to say 
whether myself or St* Arthur were most 
pleased at the close of the matter^ I, in 
the possession of nearly twenty thousand 
dollars, and St< Arthur, at being rid of a 
duie, in which to oblige me, he had bro- 
hm through his usual course, and entered 
mio a couri'^rftom to argue a cause. 

My busineaa sn.the city was now com- 
pleteily finished, but I was in no great 
hurry to go. I determined to devote a 
couple more of days to pleasure, and gave 
out invitations to a few of my principal 
friends to meet me at my lodgings, and 
celebrate my late victory by the deoapi- 
tation of a few dozen wine bottles, and 
the consumption of their contents* 

The day arrived, and with it my guests 
who were few but choice. There were 
no milksops among them, except the doc* 
tor, whom I had met two or three years 
be^re at St. Arthur's dinner party, and 
whom I invited without any expectation 
that he would come. In addition to him 
a^d myself, there was St. Arthur, Von 
B<mtheim, Sugden, a young attorney who 
had been associated in my case with St. 
Arthur, Hamed, the little red-haired 
lawyer^ whom I had also met at St. Ar- 
thur's frequently. Col. Jameson and Lin- 
den, the last being the one who had con* 
ducted me to the gaming-house a few 
nights before. Huntley was invited, but 
bemg obliged to leave the city on business 
before the night appointed. 

Dinner passted away — and the bottle 
was introduced* It had its usual eflfect 
upon all present, eiicepting Linden, and 
Dr. Wellys. The latter drank nothing 
but water, though he made it up by his 
intemperate smoking^; and Linden did not 

fpear in humor for revelry. As for me 
WMt. occupied in pushing the bottle 
among ray friends which kept me pretty 
busy. So soon did they yield to the hot- 
tie, 'that by twelve o'clock, the doctor 
having departed^ all save Linden were 
under the table. We two surviving to- 
pers, continued to drink, but without zest. 
We both wanted something else ; and 
afler calling the servants, and superin- 
tending the task of putting some of our 
friends to bed, and sending the rest out 



properly labelled for delivery at their re* 
spective lodgings, we sought for another 
gaming-house. 

We passed down Chestnut street, and 
entered a dif^rent house from that in 
which we had been the night previous.^ 
It was in no wise difierent in its internal 
arrangements, except in being leai gor* 
geously furnuihed; hut it a^ted lesa 
privacy, and was not so difficult of en^ 
trance. 

We attracted no observation when we 
entered, for the few who remained were 
too busy at their game to heed us. The 
proprietor — a short, thin-faced miwi, by 
the name of Jones, bowed as 1 was in* 
troduoed, and seeing that we took little 
notice of what was going on, introduced 
us at once into an apartment in which 
were some ten or fifteen playing or look- 
ing on at rouge-et-noir. 

I had heard of this game, but had never 
seen it before ; and I looked at the opera- 
tions of all parties with considerable in* 
teresi. I was much struck, too, with the 
different expressions of face I saw around 
me. There was every gradation of hope, 
anxiety, delight and despair. Some few 
won a great deal ; but more lost, and the 
proprietors had in every instance the best 
of it. I looked on for a length of time, 
but could not stand there long unmoved. 
I took ten dollars from my pocket, and 
adventured it on the red. 

I lost. I doubled the stake and won. 
I let both stakes remain and adventured 
them. I won. I let that money remain 
and won. And so on, with an uninter- 
rupted run of luck, I continued until there 
were forty thousand dollars depending on 
the color. " Red I" said I again. 

<< Red wins !" cried the master of the 
game. " We'll close for to-night." This 
was intimation that I had broken the 
bank. Pleased with my victory, I enter- 
ed the next room akmg with Linden, and 
called for a bottle of wine. Wo two sat 
down to enjoy it, and I remained the mark 
for every body's curious scrutiny. I 
should have went home, but did not ; and 
first one and then another of the company 
came and sat down by us. More wine 
was called fer, and brought. I grew ra- 
pidly intoxicated. 

I awoke the next morning in my own 
room, with a dim recollection of having 
challenged tbe whole roMn to a game of 
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" Brag," and found all my money gone, 
except about enough to pay my tavern- 
bill, and passage home. I made inquiry 
concerning Linden, and found that he had 
started that morning for New Orleans. 

I raved and stormed, when I learned 
how nicely I had been plucked ; but all 
this was a useless waste of words. I took 
my seat in the coach, and the next morn- 
ing started for home. 



OHAPTSR xii. 

THE TALK OF THK DBSTllOTKD. 

^ Is H poseiMe thftt soch a spacious villain 
Should lire and not be placfued ? 

IsH not strange ? 

Unless his house and skin were thunder-prooC 
I wonder at it" 

Ersar Man out of his Humor. 

On reaching my own house, I was as- 
tonished and alarmed at the change in my 
wi fe's appearance. Her eyes flashed with 
an unnatural fire, her cheeks had the hec- 
tic blush, and the physicians pronounced 
the disease to hie im incurable consump- 
tion. The $ight aroused me, at least for 
a time, to a sense of my condition, and 
the positive wrong <£ my actions. I for- 
sook the wine-bottle, and secluding myself 
from all my companions, except Somers, 
gave her all the attention she seemed to 
require, and endeavored to atone by re- 
newed assiduity and: kindness for my for- 
mer transpessions. 

The physicians joined in recommending 
her removal to a southern climate. Al- 
though they could give no hope of reco- 
very, they said that the warm climate of 
the south would prolong her life, and ren- 
der it ^t least more pleasant. I prepared 
accordingly for departure, and having 
succeeded in arranging matters as well as 
I might have expected, on so short a no- 
tice, I placed what little business was un- 
finished in the hands of Somers, and with 
my wife and chiW, now a healthy girl 
about three years of age, I started to Phi- 
ladelphia, and there embarked in a packet 
bound to Charleston. 

No incident worthy of note took place 
during our passage out, and we reached 
our destined port a very short time after 
we set out ; nothing disturbing us, except 
the usual quantity of sea-sickness. 



We remained in Charleston during the 
entire of the winter, and a great portion 
of the spring. Maddened at the thought 
of losing Alice, towards whom m}* affec- 
tion began to assume its old ardency, I 
devoted my whole time in arduous atten- 
tion to her comfort and pleasure. My la- 
bor was rewarded by a return of the smile 
to her face, and visible improvement in 
her health. She daily grew better, her 
hectic flush seemed to decrease ; hereyeg 
returned to their natural expresnon, her 
step acquired new vigor, and she became 
in a slight degree like the young Alice 
whom I had made my bride. 

My child, too, the little prattler ! grew 
fond of me. She had all along, because 
of my revels, been almost a stranger to 
me ; and when I listened to her sweet 
voice and childish laugh, it sounded plea- 
sant to my ears. J wondered how I could 
have flung away all this delight before ; 
and while tasting those domestic joys to 
which I had long been a stranger, I vow- 
ed to myself never again to visit the gam- 
ing-table, and to be temperate and mode- 
rate in my habits, as befitted a hushand 
and a- father. 

Alice grew better daily ; in truth, I al- 
most believed her to be entirely cured. 
Certainly she had the look of health, she 
felt its hopes and uttered its laBguage. 
We sat together as we had done Da days 
gone by, and planned bur world of the 
&ture ; dreaming in the day-light— 
dreaming in the midst of sober realities. 

At length came the summer, and we 
thought it best, now that the object for 
which we came had been eflected, to re- 
turn. I accordingly took passage in a 
vessel, which was to sail in a short white 
to Philadelphia, and made the proper pre- 
parations for our departure. 

A few evenings befoi^ the time xm 
which we were to leave, I took a walk 
through the town. It was a beautifqH 
balmy evening, and I was half indu^ ^ 
turn back, ami bring Alice to enjoy it 
along with me, but I feared Ifet the night- 
air might have a baneful ^ct. Whilst 
I was walking slowly aJ6ng, in the dim 
twilight, a female accdsted me. I per- 
ceived she was one of those wretched out- 
casts whose own passions or the perfidy 
of man have let loose upon the world, and 
I told her to begone. Sl» still stood be- 
fore me. . i^.^tMl^ 
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**Sur,^ exclaimed she, "for Heaven's 
sake, come with me ; and see a poor girl 
who will not die easy till you do." 

I looked at the wretched being in aston- 
ishment. <' You mistake me for some 
one else," said I, <*or perhaps, and which 
is more likely, you are intoxicated. Get 
out of my way !" And I attempted to 
pass her. * 

*^ I do not mistake you. Your name is 
Woolfe,— M r. Walter Woolfe. For God's 
sake, come with me. and let a poor wretch 
die easy, who has but a few hours re- 
maining. Oh ! sir, for pity's sake !" 
And she clung to me, and continued her 
petition in* the most supplicating tones. 

** I know nobody here. You are mad ! 
Let me go !" cried I, impatiently ; and I 
strove to loosen her hold. 

The girl still clung to me, and implor- 
ed me in the most piteous manner to visit 
her companion. There was something 
mysterious about allthis. The air and 
words of the girl spoke like truth ; but it 
might be acting, and I was rather afraid 
to trust myself unarmed ui^er her guid- 
ance, lest she might be a decoy. At last 
mingled curiosity and good-feeling over- 
mastered prudence, and I said — ^^ Well, I 
will ffo with you." 

*• Oh ! thank you, thank you !" said 
she, joyfully, and retaining her hold of 
my coat, she half-led, half-dragged me 
along with her. " I waited in front of 
your hotel to see you, watched when you 
came out, and as I was afraid to speak to 
you before so many people, I dogged you 
so far. Thank Heaven ! I have you with 
me ; for my friend has given me no peace 
on your account." 

We traversed various by-streets rapid- 
ly, and as the girl seemed to know the 
place so weU, I gave myself up unreserved- 
ly to her ffuidance. At first I had some 
feelings of alarm for the result ; but con- 
loling myself with the reflection that I 
could luA very well escape from that la- 
byrinth ^. unlighted alleys, I dismissed 
all apprehension, and trod the way in si- 
lence. 

My conductor stopped in front of a low, 
log building, having the appearance of a 
negro-cabin, and entered the door, still 
retaining her hold on me. 

The apartment into which I was so un- 
ceremoniously introduced, was small and 
•cantUy furnished. Upon one comer of 



the uncarpeted floor, a bed had been has- 
tily made up ; by the side of which serv- 
ing as seats were two broken old chairs. 
An old mahogany table with a shattered 
leaf, and a triangular shaped fragment 
of a looking-glass fastened to one of the 
walls by means of broad-headed tacks, 
ccMnpleted the furniture. Every where 
around me, filth, the result of combined 
illness and indigence was visible. There 
was a child who might be three or four 
years old, sprawling unheeded on the 
floor, and he was as filthy in appearance 
as everything around him. Upon the bed, 
covered with a ragged quilt, lay a woman, 
whose thin &ce, simken eye and emaciat- 
ed figure, the last fully revealed by the 
scantiness of her covering, told the visible 
language of her approaching dissolution. 
She was apparently asleep, and for a mo- 
ment I stopped to examine her features. 

She was about twenty-five years of age ; 
although she might be less, for sickness 
and poverty are strange thieves of youth- 
ful appearance. Her hair and complexion 
were dark, her features regular, and al- 
though worn by disease, bearing the traces 
of former beauty. I scanned them to see 
who this sick woman could be, but found 
they were entirely strange to me. 

The girl who had cowiucted me stoop- 
ed to awaken the sleeping wretch, and as 
the latter opened her eyes upon me, I 
knew her well. Yes ! those piercing, glist- 
ening, snake-like eyes, no disease or po- 
verty could alter. There were the eyes 
of Julius, the discarded page of Frank 
Somers. 

" Julius !" said I. 
* " Ah ! you recollect me, then," said 
the sick woman. '* I had feared that I 
was too much altered. I sent for you," 
and she would have raised herself up, but 
1 prevented her, " \ sent for you to tell 
you that which may be of service to you 
— and to warn you, in return for the kind- 
ness you once showed me." 

" Warn me ! of what ?" I asked, in as- 
tonishment. 

" Wait until I have told you my story." 
I seated myself on the lowest of the chairs, ' 
the girl who had brought me there, took 
the remaining seat, and the sufierer went 
on. " Some months since, while I was 
still able to walk about, I saw you and the 
lady with you, your wife is it not ?" I 
nodded my he|4e{ny<^uiescence. " I saw 
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ycm and your wife several times sinbe you 
have been in this eity. I longed to speak 
with you, but was afraid while she was 
near. A forlorn outcast like me could not 
approach the presence of an honorable 
woman. And in truth, whilst I was well 
I cared but little about it. Sinbe my sick- 
ness grew so bad as to confine me to this 
wretched hovel, I determined to see you, 
if I had been obliged to crawl to you upon 
my hands and knees. Mary, here, who 
has attended me so faithfully, knew your 
person for I had pointed you out to her, 
when I first saw you in town ; and at my 
earnest solicitations she Went to seek you. 
Thank God, she has Succeeded, and you 
tire here. 

" My real name is Julie de Boufllers, 
and I am a lineal descendant from the ce- 
lebrated French officer, the Marechal de 
Boufflers. I was left an orphan at the 
tender age of seven, and placed by my 
maiden aunt at a convent-school^ about 
ten leagues frota Paris. 

" When I was about the age of four- 
teen, there came to reside in the village 
in which the convient was situated, an 
American lady by the name of Somers. 
'With her was her only son, Francis, 
whom you and I have cause to know so 
well. The lady was a tall woman, pro- 
bably thirty-five, with a very queen-like 
presence, and must have heeh a very 
striking beauty in her younger days. Her 
fion, who was not over eighteen years old 
was, as you may judge by his appearance 
when you first saw him, a very handsome 
boy, and in look and manners well-calcu- 
lated to win the afiections of a very young 
girl. A child like niyself was the more 
liable to be fascinated by his attelttions, 
since I knew ftothing of the world, except 
from the books of romancfe, which, in 
spite of the good sisters' precautions, the 
day-scholars smuggled amongst us. 

*« 1 first noticed him, while I was walk- 
ing in the garden after school-hours. He 
was at the window of an adjoining house, 
which commanded a full view of the 
grounds, and seeing me, he beckoned and 
smiled. I smiled too in reply, and then 
ran, blushing, into the convent. The 
next day, when we all went out, under 
the charge of Scfeur Agathe, to walk in 
the garden, I saw that he was watching 
us from the same place. He again waved 
his hand to me, and smiled. I looked 



around, and seeing th^t no one obs^rted 
me, kissed my hand to hhn. I blu^M 
for fear SGeUt* Agathe might discover m^e, 
and went into the convent immediately. 

" Thus matters passed on fot sotan 
time, both of us getting bdlder every day^ 
in our signs dUd motions, and becbteing 
mutually enanloi^ed. At last, it fell m 
one day as I was walking alone in the 
garden^ a small blotk of wood flung over 
the wall came within a yard of me. t 
thought it to be thrown by some of tbe 
careless village boys, and M^as about to 
retire into tbe house, Ivhen percfeivinia 
paper fastened to it^ I ran and picked it 
up^ It was a letter addi^ssed '< to iU 
lady with the black eyes,'* and full bf all 
kinds of extravagant coinplittients, ay 
professions of ardent Affbction. Tli^Wi 
fVom what I had rettd of love-letters in 
the novels, I thought very fine, and hyihg 
the paper in tny bosom, I read and tt^ 
read it by stealth aINeast fifty times ^ 
ring the day. 

" The next day anothel* l^ter daiiie in 
the same w^, and implored an an8We^ 
And so another and another tame, antil 
at last grown bolder With this newfbey^g 
and new passion, and fbelitig another ex- 
istence springing up withhi tne, I Compli- 
ed with his request. The answer was 
short and Incoherent. It satisfied Somers, 
for he saw that 1 returned his passion, 
and he hoped for my ultimate possession^ 

" We corresponded in thi^ way for a 
m6nth, utitil I grew so enam<^red atid M 
weary of Our separation, that he brought 
me to consent to an elopement. How to 
eflect this fci^t was a tnatter of some diffi- 
culty, for we never went out 6f tbfe t^ 
vent, except once a month, When we 
were taken in solemn state^ by the sistert 
to the house of a lady in the neighbor- 
hood, who was a kind of pat^oftdis toth^ 
convent, or whose ance^rs had been its 
founders, I don't know which* While 
there we were iii^atched so Vferyit^^y 
that there was no possibility <rfC^scape. 

« Chance at Ifength, uiffi&^tunately w^ 
vored our desire. The monier of Softiei'S) 
who had gradually been/tkilihg since her 
first arrival in the village, grew at last so 
seriously indisposed that it Was deemed 
advisable to send to Paris, for better lO^ 
dical advice than the village aftrded. 
This he acquainted me with, and inform^ 
ed me that if I could manage ray escape 
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from out tlie four walls of my prison, he 
could eafflly coavey me to Paris, in a re- 
turning post-chaise which was expected 
that evening, and in which he would de- 
part. He promised that I could pass out 
without detection, if I had sisiiicient bold^ 
ness to execute the plan which he detailed 
in the letter. 

** After I h£l passed the mterrening 
hoars in a flutter of agitation and fear, 
the evening came. I feft my dormitory, 
and went to th^ door, where the portress 
•at knitting, in her old arm-chair. Now, 
SoBur Marie was a good, easy soul, who 
had acquired a love, de^ite of the strict 
habits of the convent, for a comfortable 
bowl of spiced vrine, and had occasional- 
ly employed me, in returli for which 
nany girlish little peccadillos were over- 
looked, to crib wine for her out of the 
rd^tory. On this evening, the old crea* 
ture was in a more thirsty huiner thim 
usual. I had not been in conversation 
with her for more than a few minutes, be* 
fere she expressed a desire to drink her 
favorite beverage. I was delighted to ob- 
tain such an opportunity to fkrther my 
wishes. Volunteering to obtain her the 
accustomed beverage, I slipped away to 
the apartment which contained the wine. 

** After having taken from ooe of the 
flagons a bowlful! of the liquor, I went to 
a bottle which was on one of the shelves, 
carefully stowed away among the drugs. 
It contained laudanum, about a table 
spooo&l of which I placed in the bowl. 
Replacing everything as I found it, I slip- 
ped back again undiscovered. 

** 8oBur Marie, pleased at my diligence, 
took me into her room, and after she had 
prepared the draught, offered som^ to me. 
I refused it, and the old woman be^n to 
sip from her bowl with amazing reUsh. I 
watched her with anxiety, chaUing and 
laughing, with my heart in my mouthy as 
it were, until she finished it. 

*i^he went back immediately to her 
great chair, and it was not long after 
that the opiate took eB^ct. Soeur Marie 
nodded several timeS) striving vainly to 
keep from slumber; and after dbzing by 
fits, would BOW and then start up, and as* 
^me a ludicrous c^etation of wakeful- 
ness. At last, overcome by the strength 
of the potion, her head fell badk ia the 
chair, and she was fast asleep. 

^ I watted until a few minutes had 
VOL. ni. — V 



elapsed. Finding she woiild not awake 
even by pushing and taking, I undid the 
keys from her belt, and softly opening the 
door, iriipped out. I next endeavored to 
unlock the garden gate, and after some 
labor succeeded. In the next minute I 
Was clasped in the arms of Somers. He 
threw a lai^ cloak around me, and hur- 
rying me to a copse at the side of the road, 
bid Aie wait there, until he brought the 
chaise. 

'^A few minutes only elapsed^ but I 
thought them tedious, before the chaise 
drove up. Somers helped me to enter, 
sprang in afbr, and the vehicle was dri- 
ven off* fastly on the road to Paris. 

"No. sooner Were we safely started » 
than the excitement which had so far sup- 
ported me was gene, and I burst into a 
flood of tears. He endeavored to console 
me, and kissed afway ray sorrow ; i^lst 
I, youHg and confiding clasped my anmr 
around h» neck. I forgot in his sweet 
embrace every sorrow, and like a foolish 
creature a» I was, thought his smile the 
source of efvery happiness. 

" We arrived at Paris in a few hours, 
and after stopping at the house of the emi- 
nent physician he had come to engage, 
and starting him immediately to the vil- 
lage, he called a jSact* e, and dismissed the 
dmise. We then drove off to a house 
whidi he said was kept by an old lady, « 
friend of his, uider whose protectioo i 
could remain until the noise which the 
elopement would cause, should have beea 
blown over. Leaving me there with every 
provision for my comfort, and proqtising - 
to return as soon as possible, he retumed 
to see his sick moth^. 

" During the week ill fl4iich he remai&'t 
ed absent from me, I ^ried almo$t inices* 
santly. This was at the novelty of ray 
situation, and because of the absence of 
Somers ; fer the heinouaaess of the step 
which I had taken never crossed my mind^ 
Marguerite, the old woman in whose bouse 
I remained^ endeavored to comfort : me^ 
but I refused all consolation. The new 
clothes which had been furnished me at 
the ofifers of Somers, aflforded me m 
pleasure. I thought of the owner when 
I saw his gifts, and I cried likie a froward 
child. 

«* After the expiration of the week^ 
Somers came to see me. He was dressed 
in mourning, and told pie in answer to m]t 
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inquiries that his mother had died the day 
afler his return. He seemed to be much 
affected by the loss, but in a few days this 
wore off, and he resumed his natural gaie- 
ty. We were constantly together, and 
without making opposition, or exacting 
promises, for I was innocent of wrong, I 
submitted to his embraces, and was lost 
for ever. 

<* We remained inseparable. I doted 
on him, and he loved me in return as 
well as he was capable of loving, for I 
was a new object of pSBston. At length 
his affitirs having been settled, it was ar- 
ranged that he should depart for America, 
' and under direction of the American ccmqk 
sul he embarked. He bad procured me 
a complete wardrobe, suitable for my new 
character, and with my hair cot short, 
and dressed as a boy, I accompanied him. 

^' From New York where we landed, 
we took passage to Philadelphia* At this 
place we found his guardian, a good-na- 
tured, easy gentleman, fond of the bottle, 
and not prone to scrutinise closdy^ the 
morals of his ward. He told Somers that 
it had been arranged that he should choose 
a profession to eke out his moderate for>- 
tune, and while he requested him to make 
choice of it, told him that by his mother's 
will, he was entitled to receive the full 
interest on his money at the expiration of 
every quarter, during his minorityi Con- 
tented with such a liberal . arrangement 
which enabled him to maintain me, as 
well as himself, Somers chose the law, 
and sat down to pursue his studies.^ But 
' he was fonder of roaming about with his 
acquaintances, and telling about his tra- 
vels, (for from his sixteenth to his eigh* 
teenth year he had travelled half over the 
world with his uncle,) than he was of ac- 
quiring legal lore. 

" One day this relative, a stem, dark- 
browed, spare man came to visit him, and 
the two were closeted together fbr about 
two hours. When they came out, their 
hands were locked in each other, and I 
could perceive tears in the eyes of So- 
mers. They parted at the door, and So- 
mers said as this man left-— « I will devote 
my life to it. Revenge^^fbil and ample 
revenge, I will <3bej yoo in everything.' 
The stem man looked satisfied and de- 
parted. 

« I questioned him on the subject, but 
he evaded my inquiries, and from that 



day forth applied himself zealously to bis 
studies during the day ; but spent the 
night in revel. Where he resorted to I 
could not learn. He departed about tea 
o'clock in the morning, and though re- 
turning home in the afternoon, always 
left me about ten o'clock at night He 
rarely returned after his last departuie 
until two or three o'clock A the rooroing, 

^*This state of things continued lor 
over two years. Having by that time at- 
tained the age of twenty-one, he was ad- 
mitted to practise as an attorney. Before 
this time I learned the secret d his mid- 
night absence. He wa^ connected with a 
buid of gamblers, and had in fact become 
partly owner of a fajmous gaming estv 
blishment. I learned all this, and, alas! 
something else, which roMsed my blood 
more than even his ill treatment could, 
although he lost his usual kind demeanor 
towards me. 

^ A short time after bis admission to 
the bar, the stem, dark-browed roaa of 
whom I before spake, came to see him. 
They had a long interview, at the end of 
which Somers came out, and kissing me, 
said, < Julie, we leave Philadelphia to- 
morrow. I am about to settle in a coun- 
try-town in Virginia. I have not exactly 
determined which of two places, but I will 
decide to-night,' And he left me to pre- 
pare for our departure. 

"We arrived at the town which he chose 
for a residence, the same where he first met 
you, and there be settled down as a prac- 
tising attorney. He did very little prac- 
tice, however, depending on his incone 
from his mother's property, and that ob- 
tained from his gaming-house. 

.« When he first met with you, and you 
two became «o intimate, I thought that 
you had really won his good-will, espe- 
cially as he spoke of you in friendly 
terms. But although I did not at first 
note the lurking devil in his eyes when 
your name was mentioned, enough wap- 
ed his lips when he was asleep to pr^ 
to me in what light he r^rded you. Be 
never muttered your name in his dreantf* 
but what it was coupled with ex;ecratioBS» 
Do not start I I swear to you, I who am 
on the portals of the grave> that FiaW 
Somers is your enemy I Frank Son)«»» 
the fiither of the child you see yon4«» 
has planned your ruin* He taught yo« 
the revel and the dice-bpx I fl« "^^^ 
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around you with apparent friendship ; but 
the hate which he bears jou is burning, 
vehement and intense. Beware of him, 
I say, or he will fulfil the vows I have 
heard him pjfonounce when sleep unchain- 
ed prudence— he will sink you to the low- 
est pit of degradation !*' 

She paused a moment from exhaustion, 
and I looked dt her in a stupor of aston* 
ishment. Rage, shame, horror and a de* 
i^re for revenge came over me by turns. 
I remembered my progress in dissipation, 
I recalled the mysterious words oi my 
father-^-I coupled these— and— but I was 
not fully satisfied. I was about to express 
my doubts when she c<mtinued her story. 
^* After you left college, in consequence 
of that unfortunate afiair, your connection 
with which was much exaggerated l^ 
Soniers' means, he met with a reverse of 
fortune in his gaming-house in town. 
This, and his having become tired of me, 
I suppose, induced him to discard me, 
which he did under the pretext of jealousy 
—and jealousy of you. 

** Before I left him, I found myself 
about becoming a mother, but did not ac- 
quaint him with the fact. What money 
I had was sufficient to maintain me for 
eome months, until after I gave birth to 
the boy which you see ip the room. But 
my money soon became exhausted, and I 
was obliged to maintain myself as all of 
the girls did, who resided in the same 
house with me. I became a common 
tramper of the streets, the butt for the 
jests and a mark for the scorn of every 
fool who might think proper to insult me. 
I — ^Mary Mother ! one of the line of De 
Boufflers — ^I, whose blood has come from 
the veins of kings ! I, well-bom and well- 
taught, die here like a common beggar — 
Alas! Alas!" 

She burst into a paroxysm of tears. I 
ventured to ask if I might send for, or 
seek a clergyman. Her face flushed for 
a moment, and then turned ashy pale. 
** A priest for me! alas! no! It is too 
late to repent now. Sin and degradation 
have ruined body and soul. It may be 
that a kind and merciful God, tempering 
his justice, will think my early inexperi- 
ence some excuse, and my late suiferings 
sottie atonement — ^but I dare not hope. 
Eternity is before me — judgment is near! 
Pray for me — I dare not pray for my- 
•elf r ^ ^ 



She paused, but her lips moved still. 
She raised herself up suddenly on one 
arm. " Somers hates you because you 

are" and she fell back again without 

completing the sentence. 

She was fast departing— her brain was 
unsettled. She talked sillily as an idiot, 
for awhile, and said something about her 
ehikf. She stopped. We sat there in si- 
lence, I and that ruined wretch, who had 
clung to her during all her sickness, and 
not a word did we speak. Still as death 
was that old cabin, and while we sat there 
listening to the heavy breathings of the 
dying, a clock in the distance tolled the 
awful hour of midnight ! I counted the 
strokes listlessly. The reverberation had 
scarcely died away, before I missed the 
sound of Julie's breath- I looked down. 
The golden pitcher was broken — the spi- 
rit of the ruined woman had passed with 
the sound of the bell — Julie de Boufflers 
was dead. 

Thus we sat for more than an hour, and 
spoke not one word. There we were— 
the drinker and the harlot keeping watch 
with the dead. But the stupefying eflfect 
which it at first had upon me, soon pass- 
ed away. I closed the eyes of the corse, 
and.s^nt out my companion to find assist- 
ance* She returned in a few minutes 
with some very old negro women, com- 
frfetely worn out, whose masters had let 
them reside here on a small pension, now 
that they were of no further use. They 
were the only ones close at hand, and they 
promised to lay out the corpse. Distri- 
buting all the money I had among them, 
I promised them more on the naorrow, 
and without a guide strode fearlessly 
through the Cretan hibyrinth of old streets 
in the direction of my hotel. 

I found Alice still Waiting up for me, 
and somewhat alarmed at my protracted 
absence. Late as it was I sat down and 
narrated every thing I had heard, as well 
as such portions H ray former life as 
would render her capable to comprehend 
the whole of it. She wept act the tale of 
the unfortunate Julie, and urged me to 
use all proper care to have her decently 
intemd. But although she disliked So- 
mers, she thought that Julie must have 
labcned under some mistake concerning 
his hatred to me. I thought so, too, be- 
lieving him to be too young to retain ha- 
tred long, and besides there was no appa- 
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rent cause* But tlMn txny Cher's words 
•^-he was a gambler, too— I was bewU* 
dered, and went to sleep without having 
decided one way or the -other* 

In the morning afler calluQg at the un« 
dertaker's, I ibuoid my way to . the old 
cal^. The body lay upon the scanty bed| 
and had been laid out with great care by 
the negresses. I paid them the aom I 
had pf<omised them for their servioes» and 
|)ersoftally superintended the funeral which 
took piace thnit afternoon. The child was 
•ent to the hotel; and on. the next day 
agreeably to my directions, there was 
placed oi^er the new-made grave a plain 
Mby with this inscription* 
"Passer! 

JiTDOfi iHytf ISST YB ht Jtrz>0B9l 
JlTLtB DB B jEt. 21." 

The companion of Julie came to the 
^rave, wept over it, and suddenly depart- 
ing we saw her no more. 



CHAprBB XXIX. 

TBS OFEN murTOK»— nu.aiLirsa. 

••jlmoW.— Dog! 
Camr, — Man! 

CiB$ar» — ^Your obedient, humble servant!" 

The DtFORMED TRANSfOEMin. 

^ Shoai time of goodneit saw this man before, 
Relapeing to his finrmer oourses, did he that 
Which never can be helpen or recalled." 

Tat Drxamxr. 

The day which we had fixed upon for 
our departure having arrived, we started 
for Philadelphia, takmg with us the child 
of Julie. We reached our place of desti* 
nation after a long voyage, fo^ we had 
contrary winds, and flifler staying in the 
city for a limited time, we returned to our 
own village. 

We wfflre met by Somers With, a frank, 
open look. He bowed to my wife as usual, 
but she turned from him ; and afler a look 
of surprise at this, he cordiaUy gras^>ed 
my hand, i felt my detestation, but I did 
Bot show it. No! although my hand 
trembled a little, my voice was firm, and 
my manner free from i^mbailrassmeet. — 
Yet there was a devil tugging at my 
heart. Was this man such a consummate 
villain? 

So soon as we had been welUestablished 
m our house again, and the ordinary rem* 



tine of our every*day life had commeajced, 
Somers called to give ine an account of 
^irs during my absence. He made t. 
long, and perhaps amusing recital, but I 
did not listen to a word of it^ So toon as 
he had finished, I ^oke. , 

" Somers!" swd I, calmly— I wasveiy 
calm— *^ what has become of the boy yoa 
used to have about your person—-! mean 
our little friend Julius V* 

*^ Oh ! I believe he is safe with his pa* 
rents. You ktK)w I told you he was grow* 
ing too big for me— *in truth, it was gmi 
nonsense to keep a lubberly boy about me, 
and so I sent him ofiT." 

''Bb was no girl then, this same Juhiu?'' 
continued L 

<' Of course not. I see you have heard 
s^ne absurd story. There was a report 
current for a while, which being too ridi« 
culous, I did not take the trouble to con* 
tradkt. But qs I conceal nothing firom 
you, had it be«i a girl, I should have told 
ymi long since." 

" Somers !" said h " I know all— all 
You have twined around to destroy me— 
you have made me what I am. I gate 
you my whc^ hearty and you ftre treacfaer* 
ous aiKi ui^rate&iU" 

<« Heavens!" cried Somers, laughiog, 
<< why you have t^e genuine Erde's Teta. 
Are you serious, or are you reciting from 
the last new novel ?" 

My self-control began to disappear.— 
" Frank Somere !" exclainaed I, "less than 
a fortid^t since, and I stood by the bed- 
side of your victim^ I saw her lying in 
a wretched hovel, companioned by a bar* 
lot, and worn out with mental misery and 
physical disease. I heard her tale from 
first to last. I saw her die, and I will 
avenge her wrongs and my own." 

Somers turned pale, and trembled » 
much that he could scarcely stand.— 
"Whom do you mean ?" asked he. 

« I tell you Frank Somers, that I stood 
by her miserable bed, when the one J^ 
have wronged breathed her Jast. I hear^ 
your villany. exposed, axsA was warned 
against you, by the dying tongue of poor 
Julie de BoufflerS." 

«♦ So !" said he, recovering himself, aw 
assuming his ordiiiary manner. " Tou^<w 
know something, but are you sure tm 
you know aH. What is the reason of B^ 
hatred? When the grave is about to €lo« 
over one of us, vou shaUJiaowitr^ilMw 
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remain in your present ignorance. You 
know my villany! You say I have 
twined around your heart. I tell you that 
I have laid so broad a foundation for your 
ruin, that no struf^les you c^an make shall 
overturn the superstructure* It was I 
wbo plied you with the wine4jottie— it 
Wtts I who seduced you to the gaming^ 
tabl&-^I saw within you the seeds of evil^ 
and I have fostered their growth. You 
ca&not escape me. I will hold you as 
firmly now as I ever did. You shall be a 
beggar, an outcast, a criminal. Over you 
is a cloud which no resoiutlon-^no prayer 
*— no aeti<in can break. You are destined 
to know in all its h<Hrrors, the Doom of the 
Diinkerl 

'* Yon took aiurpdsed^-lioiTor»strack! 
When you know aM bb yoa will some day, 
you shdl not be aslome^ied. And now, 
! laoet exoell^iit fnead, worthy Walter 
Woolfe, I bid you a most respectful fare- 
well*'' He bowed in mock gravity, and 
left the room. So feared was I by his 
words, that I heard his steps tramping in 
the great hall, and even the clatter of his 
horse's hoofs as they rang down the avenue, 
before I ooold utter a syUable, or even stir. 
I Rat still. Was ^is a man or a bom 
devil, that thus on some fancied provoca- 
catiott, some trifling cause, had poisoned 
the pure fountain of my nnnd, dragged mo 
Into sin, and was now exulting in his dou- 
ble dyed villany. Was I awake, or dream- 
ing? Could it bel Why the very fiends 
might take a lesson from this incarnate 
devil, this la^o of domestic life.. And to 
talk so certainly of my ruin. I would 
defy him there. I had resumed temper- 
ate habits, abjured the gaming-table, and 
was once more free from the shackles of 
the destroyer. 

I arose and sought out Alice, and draw- 
ing her to m6, as tenderly as I wotild have 
dic»e in the days of the honey-moop, I 
KOlated all that had past. S^he shuddered, 
andalung closely to me, when I told her 
I of the man's threatened vengeance; but 
when I said how I was determined to 
^wart him l^ my perfect reiformation, 
she kissed me tenderly and looked up into 
my eyes with air the confidence of her 
new4^m hope. How dear she was to my 
heart; and 1k>w, in my vain pride, I swore 
inwardly to cheiish her, without a fear of 
ay downfall! Alas ! the blossom Mooms 
bnghtest as it is about to shed its leaves; 



the river turn greenest aad ameothest 
when it is about to rush over the edge of 
the precipice ! 

On a close examination into my estate, 
I found, that by. my mad career, of «ex« 
travagance, I had dimini^ed it to one- 
half of its qxipnal amount. This was a 
sev€»rely-felt rednction, but there was 
enough leil to live <m, in happiness. My 
wife, to whom I confided i^ fact^ set an 
example of retresachment; and for the 
next three months, our old happimess 
seemed restored. I felt and acted like an 
altered man, and my wifo smiled wkh the 
smile of her girlish days. 

During this pmod c^ happiness, I made 
several attempts to obtain a reconciliation 
with my Iather«in4aw. ; This was >ctti ac- 
count of my wife more , than myself* t 
knew if her father would restore h^r to 
favor she would be rendered muck haf^er^ 
and I struggled to win for her hfefcnreive* 
ness. But the conduct of Colonel Alberg 
was the same to all those who endeavored 
to efi^t a mOdiation. He rdiised to listen 
to them, and said that although he loved 
his own daughter very much) he had 
plighted his solexim word, never to receive 
her within his doors until her husband 
discarded her. '• I have sworn this," said 
he, "and though we die apart, I will 
keep my oath." I saw that all attempts 
were useless, and forbore. 

The autumn came, and my wife grew 
much worse. By December, she was con* 
fined to the house, from whence the phy* 
»ciuis forbsMle her to. remove. Our little 
Alice grew sick ni this time, and the care 
which she bestowed upon her ofiiipring 
impaired the health of the mother. Alice 
grew, worse, and I proposed another vint 
to the S<Hsth* She agreed to this ; but our 
departure was frustrated. 

It was a very chilly morning in the 
month of December, when I received a 
visit from Von Bonthelmwho was passing 
through the village, tmd had ovemlept 
himself that morning, and thus was prew 
vented from leaving. Of course I was 
obliged to ask him to dinner ; and sent 
out one of the servants to invite a neigh«> 
hour or: two to meet him. 

After dinner, when the wine was upon 
the table, I drank sparingly for a time, 
according to my previous determination ; 
but very soon rendered unmindful of this 
cheeky by the examp^e_and conversation 
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of ihose around me, my old desires came 
back* I quaffiid deeper and deeper of the 
wine, grew noisy under its influence, and 
in a few lioors was borne to my chamber 
in a state o£ intoxication. 

The next morning I arose feverish and 
excited* Not liking to see Alice inmiedi* 
ately after the excess of which I had been 
guilty, I gladly seized the opportunity to 
accompany Von Bontheim to the stsge- 
coach. After he had departed, I turned 
to leave the spot, which was in front of 
the village tavern. Here I met with 
several of my old cronies, who had stopped 
here to get their horses fed. 

"Where have you been all this while, 
Woolfel" asked one. 

•< Tied to his wife's apron string," said 
another, before I had time to repfy. 

'< Nonsense i" said a third, '< he has 
grown piom, and intends to take holy 
orders, Woolfe, get upon the stump here, 
and give us a sermon." 

Thd bo<m-compani<m8 burst mto a laugh, 
in vdiieh I was obliged to join. My felse 
pride interposed, and instead of owning 
and glorying in my righteous desire to 
leave their society, I tried to excuse my- 
self by alleging my wife^s bad health as 
the cause. 

'^ Come, come !" said one, " that's n<m- 
sense. Your wife is getting better. But 
at all events, I don't see how you will im- 
prove her health, by being so quiet in that 
humdrum old den of yours. Hang it ! I 
am ashamed of you, Woolfe. I thought 
you more of a man. YouVe cut all your 
old friends, and do not notice them at all. 
This is not feir at all events." 

I felt ashamed at being the mark fer his 
jeers ; and without knowing well what I 
said, I invited them to dine with me that 
afternoon, at my house, and then hurried 
home. 

After I arrived at my own house, and 
reflected on what I had done, I felt ex- 
tremely wretched. I was sensible of 
hav:ing acted wrongly, but how was it to be 
undone. They must come, uid I must 
entertain them, but I resolved mentally to 
place myself under greatcontrol. Control 
a lover of wine ! Ccmtrol the winds ! 



GHAFTEK XXIII. 

THK nPULUON. 

** Oh ! cruel beast ! The ti£:er ii not so, 
Nor half so bad—thy wife— thy little ones! 
Oh! cruel, eraeir*— -Tn DmsAim. 

In the evening, pursuant to my invita- 
tion the guests canM, and we sat down to 
our wine, they in capital humor with me, 
and in a short time, I in capital humor 
with myself. All the feelings which bid 
crossed my mind in the morning had van* 
ished. On all sides was mirth, good- 
fellowship and noisy ei^oyment We 
laughed, we sang songs and shouted 
choruses, until the whdb bouse nu^idtii 
our bacchanalian riot. What a mtrry 
set were we on that memoral^ nij^t;— 
We cared nothing for the past; nor for the 
feture, while the present was ours. We 
rioted in all the mirtb of to-day, unchastea- 
ed by the memories of yesterday, and un- 
terrified by the spectres of to-mMrow^ 

In Uie midst of our festivity a servant 
entered, and drew me from my seat— 
"Mrs. Woolfe," whispered he, "would 
like to see you." I bid lum begone, and tell 
his mistress that I would come to her, 
whto the company had departed. He left 
the room. 

The revel went on affain. Toast after 
toast was drank; song after song was sung. 
No darkness showed itself; all was as 
bright and rosy as the wine which flowed 
around the board. I laid myself back ia 
my easy chair, and laughed until the waUf 
echoed at the wit and good-feeling which 
flew from the lips of my friends. 

The servant entered again. " Please, 
sir," said he, bending over me, and whisp- 
ering in my ear, " mistress begs you would 
step to her room for an instant. Little 
Miss Alice has been taken very ill ; 9JoA 
the doctor has just lefl." I sprang up, »id 
exclaimed in anger, ** leave the room! and 
do not dare to come here, and interrupt 
me again with your messages. Did I not 
tell you I was engaged. GoP' The sw 
vant i^runk away, confounded; I bid .ho 
one to be disturbed, but to let the revel 
go on. 

It was now fer advanced into the morn- 
ing, but our jollity was only at its heigb^ 
With drunken rapture and enthusiasm I 
proposed a song, whieh I trolled out v^» 
the fuH vigor of drunken lungs, the cow- 
l^mylendingtteirai^y^jrofchon* 
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JiD^ as the last words broke from my 
lips, my wife entered* We started. She 
was pale — paler than the white robe which 
fell over her form, paler than the dead. — 
An instant stillness came and sat down in 
our midst. 

"Walter !" she cried, " my child — your 
child lies ill almost to dei^h. Every 
whisper excites the fierceness of the fever 
which preys upon her; and yet you con- 
tinue your noisy revels* I am sure these 
gentlemen wiU excuse you — for (Jod's 
sake, thmXf do ndt murder your own child!" 
She said no more ; but passed out leaving 
U8 petrified. 

For a moftnent I was chilled to the heart, 
bat seeing a half-concealed sneer upon the 
lips of my companions as ihey prepared 
to gp» I recovered myself. What! should 
I have it bruited through the village that 
Walter Woolfe was controlled by his wife 
— an obedient husband — bom to be the 
scorn of men. I dreaded Uiis worse than 
death. " Gentlemen," said I, " be kind 
evieugh to remain till I return." I left 
my s€>at with unsteady steps, atid followed 
my wife to her chamber. I found her 
kneeling by the side of her child. She 
looked up at me, and her countenance was 
troubled* I would not brook that piteous 
glance, £)r it conveyed an inherent re- 
proach. " Alice ! woman ! devil !" said 
I, "you must disgrace me, in the presence 
of those who will carry it abroad." 

I expected her to shrink, but she did 
not. The wife was lost in the mother; and 
she said firmly, but with some anger — ^^'Is 
it disgrace to remind the father of his duty? 
Walter, look at our child. She is very sick 
—very sick, indeed*" 

" By Heaven !" cried I, " do you still 
insult xael You are enough to drive me 
mad." 

"I tell you," continued the excited 
mother* "if you do not restore quiet, and 
dbmiss those noisy people from the dining- 
room, you will kill yoqr childv' 

I grew irritated at this, asid I spoke out 
without scruple. "Woman ! I am master 
of my own house, and I will do as I choose. 
The child is well enough, if you will let 
her alooe^ As to noise, we'll make 
the roof ring, and if I like I'll blow it <^. 
If you disturb me again, l^ Jove, I'll turn 
you out of the house, neck vad heels." 

I turned to leave her, but Ae clung to 
me. "Walter! for God's sake-Hfer my 



sake — for your own sake— do not injure 
your child, by this ill-timed revelry." 

" Injure the devil !" said I, jerking her 
away. 

She begad to weep. " Spurn me, beat 
me, but dismiss those guests. The doctor 
laid a most qiecial injunction for Alice's 
quiet." 
. " Did I not tell you," and the fiend rose 
in my heart as I said it — "did I not tell 
you, Madam, what would be the conse- 
quence of this cursed insolence. You 
shall go out — leave this house — you shall 
go out of my place-*-late as it is. Come!" 
— and I sieved her rcHighly by the arm. 

She saw that I was determined, for the 
devil had written it in my eye, and she 
cried out — " Do not separate mo from my 
child. Give me Alice, and I will go any 
?diere you will." 

"Take the brat, then," said I, "and 
go !" She siezed Httle Alice in her arms, 
and I dragged her to the door. I opened 
it, and in rushed the driving snow. I 
heeded it not — I cared not for the black 
clouds that lowered over head. I laughed 
at the whistling winds-— I wa^ mad. I 
pushed her out — her and that innocent 
child, and I closed the door upoh theni. 
I locked it — ^yes ! I locked it, aud swear- 
ing a foul oath I laughed aloud. " Now," 
cried I, "I am a bachelor again. No 
wife — no child. To the bottle now — 
Hurra!" And I put the key in my 
pocket. 

As I came up the stairs several of the 
servants aroused by the noise, although 
ignorant of its cause, met me in the way. 
" Go to your beds," cried I, " or 111 clear 
the whole of you out of the place. What 
the devil brings you up hero, at this time 
in the morning? Go to bed!" And I 
drove them out. 

I entered the dining«rooro. " Gentle- 
men 1" said I, "take your seats. The 
child will not now be disturbed by any 
noise of ours. Come, pledge me, gentle- 
men— *fill your glasses— -pledge me, to 
Bacchu»*-*the god of good-fellows." 

Then we drank — and sang--and shout- 
ed — till the room rang' again, and the 
echo of our voices came back hollow and 
deep, like the voices of mocking demons. 
We dnu^t and drank—glass after glass 
*->bottIe afler bottle — till we lay there, 
just bdbre the dawn of day, so many de- 
filed images of an outraged God !- 
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CHAPTSR XXIVk 



THE DSAD WIFE. 



"One day — there*8 a word that «h»ald 

prick your fbolisli (^ hearts like a ^word's point 
— coming suddenly back, he finds his fair young 
wife dead— yes^ dead!'* 

Pomm HofKfNt. 
« She died— T will not tell thee how ; 
But look ! 't is written on my brow !'* 

Thx QiAOVt. 

•• The pale, pure cheek became the bier, 

I But she is nothing — wherefore is he here." 

The CoESAia. 

About BOOQ-ttme I started from my 
sleep, aiid fbaod my compunions lying 
aroupd mei the fumes of the wine not 
yethanng fiilly departed. There stood 
the table, and on it the debris of tbe pre« 
viotts lught's debaucb^broken wine-glass- 
es — overturned bottles — crashed cigars 
•^Qut-^beUs— -iuul the4tousaad little rem- 
pants whkb.so silemly but certainly speak 
of the recent presence of a band of reve- 
lers, I arose, and placing my band in 
my pocket, found the key <^ the house- 
door. 1 wondered how this came into my 
pos^easioQ, for I had forgott^ the events 
of the ppsnouB evm^ng ; but I had no 
time to make reflections* One of the 
party awoke, and the rest speedily aroused 
fh>m their.i^umbers. 

" Well, gentlemen," said I, "we've 
made a night of it." 

" I think so," replied <N»e, laughing. 
«Ugh! I feel horrid." 

"We'll soon refresh you." I rang 
the bell, and ordered co£^, and soda- 
w^r. 

" How is your mistress this nnoming ?" 
I asioed .of die servcmt who obeyed my 
summoos. 

" Mrs. Woolfe, sir," answered he, in 
a hesitating manner. " I'll see, sir^" He 
left the room, but returning in a fow mi- 
nutes, and tohl me that Mrs. Woolfb was 
absent from the house. 

"Umph!" said I, "that is very im* 
p^ud^nt in her weak state of health. But 
come, gentlemen, let us finish our break- 
fast" And we fell to^ languidly; for we 
had little, appetite. 

Somewhat refreshed by the cojQfee which 
they had diank, n^ gu!ests prepared to 
leave. I volunteered to accompany them, 
for some distance, and casting my cloak 
over my shoulders, went with them to Ae 
door. It. was locked. . " Gentlemen,'* 



said I, " I must have been pretty well 
gone. Here's the key of this door in mj 
pocket, and how it came there, if I can 
tell, may I be hanged." They all laogh- 
ed merrily, and I opened the door. 

" Snow ! by all that's gracious," shoat^ 
ed we all* " We'll have rich deighing." 
And away we went. 

We struck into the road in a few mi- 
nutes, and I noticed that everybody step- 
ped and looked at us, as we past, which I 
thought very droll conduct. As we came 
up to the village-tavern, I saw the people 
gathered in a group, discussing some 
matter with great vehemence. Mjr com- 
panions being very sleepy, did not notice 
this, and left me. I remained, and walk- 
ed up to the crowd to learn the mibjeclrf 
their discourse. I recognized John Pur- 
don among the people present. ^ spoke 
to him, but he turned his back upon me 
c<mtemptuously. 

My temper fired immediately. **Wto 
do you mean, sir?" I demanded. 

"Mean!" said he, turning towards me 
— *" Mean I My actions show ray mean- 
ing. I want to hold no intercourse with 
a man who is scoundrel enough to tWB 
his ^k wife and child out of doors at 
midnight, in such a night as has ^ 
passed, especially* I never wiifc yod ^ 
speak to me, sir— from this day. Coed 
day !" He strode off with an air rf pom* 
pons indignation, leaving me petrified with 
astonishment and horror. 

I remembered all that I had done, imd 
although there was not an eye in the crowd 
that did not look scon^ally upon me, I 
could not say a word m defiince*, or in afl- 
ger. I was coWed by my own consdefice 
-— ashamed-*-coBfused-^fear-stri^kcri. I 
slunk away to my own horned The gwe- 
ral murmur of indignation which follow 
me, qtiidcen^d my footsteps. I rushed 
into my house, and threw myself oa^« 
s»>fii. In an agony of shame and remoiWi 
I covered my face, and the tears, whidil 
could not check— crept through my fittg^ 

I called to me the oldest servant ^# 
father— John— who had b^n will til 
family since he was a child, and ^«^^ 
sequently much attachted to me. I ^ \ 
him what had occurred, and begged WW 
to find his mistre^ aiid Ifaiplbre her ir^ 
turn. I would kneel to **^f-^^ JT; 
make any sacrifice— should %httwsy w*^ 
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(CmUinued from la9t Number,) 

He left me aad I lay dowii**^with ten 
thoiMand pangs in m^ boncym* What had 
I done in my madness. Ofa ! how I curs- 
ed all things, and myself most, and felt 
burning within all the flames of honror 
and remorse, 

John returned. Alice was under her 
father's roof. Her child was with her. 
The old man had fulfilled his vow, to the 
letter. He had taken in his daughter, 
discarded and driven from her husband's 
door— he had pressed to his bosom a re- 
turned child. 

I sat down and wrote a letter to Alice. 
I spoke in words of bitter supplicatioi^ 
I ackaowledged the enormity of my guilt. 
Oh ! how I prayed in it lor forgiipeness — 
how I begged her to return. Almost 
heart* wrung I sent it away, and limited 
iaipatiently for the answer. It was re- 
tained unopened. Not by Alice, surely. 
I grew wild with anxiety. I went to 
G<Honel Alberpf's house myself, and I. was 
turned from his door like a doc. I came 
home, and rage made me frantic. I grew 
mad-Hsiad — a raging fever succeeded this 
ei^cit^ment ,* and I remained in a state of 
Imlf-life, half-death, unknowing of my ac- 
tions and my words. 

Several ^ys passed by* They thought 
I would die, and they gathered around 
me, to see me breitfie my last — they, the 
few friends who still clung to me. And 
while I lay there^— the populace cursed 
me as the cruel drinker who had no pity 

VOL. III. — X 



for his own kin, the savage wretch, slave 
to his passions, who had thrust out his 
wife and child. But of their curses I 
knew nothing. 

It was not for me to die. I was to live 
— ^to live in a hell, which my own crimes 
had engendered. So I recovered — would 
to God I had died — I recovered — and 
when I was able to arise, I asked for my 
wife and child. They told me that they 
were both well — and well they were, too, 
oh ! very well ! 

The day that I fully awoke to reason, 
I rose up, and walked about the house, 
leaning on a staff, for I was very weak. I 
thought of Alice, and though they would 
keep her away, I determined to see her. 
So I slipped out quietly, without telling 
any one, and went to the old house where 
my wife was hidden. Those who were 
abroad, looked on me, some in scorn, and 
some in T^ty; but I heeded them not. 
The brand of shame was on me ; but the 
earth stood firm and did not yawn to swal- 
low me. What was the icy ^nger of 
scorn to me ! I cared for it as little as 
for the iciness of the air around me. 
There was coldness in my inner heart- 
ice— desolation. The verdure was gone 
from the earth-^he trees were bare — 
the snow covered the ground. The verdure 
would re-appear in the spring-time — the 
trees would be clad again in their leafy 
robes — the snow would pass away. There 
is no spring-time to a blighted conscience. 
Remorse has one eternal winter — and 
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There was no one stirring about the 
house. I went to the door ; ^t was not 
barred or bolted. I opened it, and I list- 
ened. I heard the low tone of voices. 
Was my wife sick or dea<}.,! I stole slily 
up the stairs, and from one chamber to 
another, until I came to one which was 
darkened. There lay Alice. I knew her 
as she lay. I came towards her but she 
did not hear me. I knelt by the bed-side, 
and took her small white hand in mine. 
" Alice !*' cried I, " waken, and say one 
word to forgive me.'* 

She did not reply, and her hand was 
very chill. I looked on her face. Her 
eyes were closed — her hair parted, and 
the tresses bound up. Her nostrils were 
pinched — her cheeks sunken — ^and the 
leaden-hued lips which I kissed, were 
clammy with the dews of death. I em- 
braced the cold, cM form ; I kissed her 
again and again — but useless was that em- 
brace, and vain those kisses. She had 
passed away — gone to her heaven, I 
knew not if her last breath hod curst or 
blest me. 

They came into the room, but I heeded 
them not. And the servants who had 
thus entered, respecting the madness of 
my sorrow, stood and said nothing. But 
another came in, and I heard the cold^ 
stern voice which I knew so well, speak 
out. " Take him away ! Do not let the 
murderer clasp the body of bis victim !" 
« My victim !" I laughed at them. Why 
I loved her, the gentle Alice. Would 
they part husband and wife, in the last 
embrace ? ' 

They strove to take me away. I clung 
to the corpse, and when they loosened my 
arms by main force, I screamed and 
fought and cursed them. Then I prayed 
to them, with many tears to let me re^ 
main ; but they would not. Neither 
threats, nor entreaties could move them ; 
and the husband was spumed from the 
house wherein lay the cold body of his 
wife. 

But they could not keep us long asun- 
der. I watched near the house^ until they 
started to bear her to the church-yard ; 
and I dogged them as they went, following 
after at a distance. I stole after them 
into the grave-yard, and waited till (hey 
had buried her. Then I hid myself in a cor- 
ner of the yard till they had gone. The 
sexton left his tools behind him ; and so 



soon as the dark night came on, and the 
clouds had hidden the stars, and all was 
gloom, I crept to the grave. I took the 
mattock and the spade, and I dug through 
the fresh earth until I came to the cofei. 
All alone I raised it up, and I shivered 
the lid with a single Mow. There lay all 
that could die of her whom I had once so 
madly loved. 

I kissed her, and then taking her from 
her wooden couch, and wrapping my cloak 
around her to shield her from the coWair, 
I carried her quietly all that distance, 
over a mile, until I came home^ I took 
her up stairs, and placed her in a warm 
bed. I laid her there, and kissed her lips, 
and talked to her as though she were a 
living thing. I covered her up, Kke a 
mother covers her child, and with my 
arms around her neck, slept by her side 
the whole night. 

The morning came and I awoke. I 
spoke again to AHce; but she mademe 
no reply. I heard voices in the hall be. 
low, and I locked the door. I knew it, 
they were come to bear her away, but 
they should not have her. No! that 
body, so sweet, so perfectly-fashioned, so 
lovely, was not for the worms. I clasped 
her in my arms, and kissed her, and 
swore that we should not part. 

But they forced the door, and tore us 
asunder ; and they buried her again in 
the old church^yard, although I told them 
it was too damp, that cold winds swept 
over it, and that she would not rest in 
quiet there. Oh ! were they not ©raelt 

Yet they could not keep me from ho. 
vering near those relics. In the solemn 
hours of the midnight, when not a stol 
shone to show me the spot,- 1 would find 
the grave by a sure instinct, and streten 
myself upon the stone they had raised. 
There I would clasp it in my arms, and 
laugh at the night winds, as they giW»^- 
ed and shrieked arcmnd me. 



CHAPTEl^ XXV. 
THE MURDKR — THE AERMT. 



-" The purse of gold. 
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The bloody knife wherewith he did theweai 
The man's bad character— all these are iliw»f 
To favor his conviction in our eyes-" ' 
Angkix> Antomabcb^ 
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degtad&tionr I was dbkunaed, and J kn^w 
it« The very children pointed me out as 
% walking pestilencse* 

I thought of flyitig far away, but my 
pride forbade that. No ! I would stay 
where I was- There were some few who 
atill climg to me ; some few friends-^Yes ! 
very good friends. It is true, they were 
mostly of a character to confer ne honor 
i^K>n their companions, but they were 
rousing dogs nevertheless. They could 
^rink and play— revel and game^ — they 
made the most of life while it lasted. 
Tbey came to my house, and staid whole 
days and n%hts,and we sang and shouted 
our glee till the very night»winds joined 
in the choruis, as they whistled down the 
chimneys and blew their breath through 
the keyholes. 

Day after day we, kept it up jovially 
and recklessly. : The winter past, and 
the spring canle. We counted our days 
imly by the bubbles of the wine^ and laugh- 
ed at the progress of time. We entered 
into a sworn com^racy a^tiost sobriety, 
and well did we keep our oaths. . 

There was only (me tie which seemed 
to bind me to society ; but it was not 
atnmg enough to lure me back to virtue. 
My child r my young Alice, she who grew 
more lil^ h^r Sainted rnqther. Yet I 
dared not look upon her, whilst I was 
l^and and glove with men, who were reck- 
]e^ of purity and truth. That innocent 
ohild would have been an incarnate re- 
morse, and presented herself a constant 
accuser to the physical eye. So I sent 
her away into other hands, where she 
might, poor orphan, have the benefit of 
woman's affection. 

Occasionally a few choice friends from 
Philadelphia, came to visit me— rbrave 
fellows who could riot with the best of 
us. Aided by them, I turned the day 
into night, and the night into the day. 
Aided by them I played deep and long. 
I cared nothing for money now. It is said 
that gold buys the respect of the world ; 
bjrt ^ failed to do so forme. Of what 
use vms it 1 Let it flow like water. The 
harpies who came were there to pluck me. 
I knew it ; but what matter. I was wil- 
ling to lose, if in the deep excitement of 
play, I could gaij^anything like a mo- 
ment's cessation man the internal fire. 

We gradually brought many of the vil- 
lagers into our circle, many man;ied men 



of resp^taUe standing, and among the 
rest, GilK He had been very shy of me 
since my wife's death, but a bottle of wine 
is a great masterer of prejudice. He 
feasted and drank with the rest of us, 
and by his m^ns our circle became en- 
larged. 

Matters went on thus, my unpopularity 
wore away in a great measure, or at least 
my neighbors began to look upon me with 
less of loathing. But one there was who 
could neveir bear to hear even my name 
mentioned. This was Col<»el Alber^. 
Looking upon me as the murderer of hts 
daughter, he shunned me as though I 
were a viper. If at any time he did 
meet me, thei^ was such evident loathing 
displayed in his whole action, that I was 
well-pleased to escape from his presence. 
I remember Well to have met him one day, 
just after I had recovered from the fit of 
sickness which followed my wife's death. 
I was hobbling along by aid of my cane, 
and had achieved the distance of a .quar- 
ter of a mile from my own house, when 
I came to a little copse of bushes. Draw- 
ing a handsome Spanish knife from my 
pockety I began to cut a switch. Becom- 
ing abaorbed in; the c^raticm, for the wood 
was tough, I di^ not hear the sound of 
footsteps, and on looking up I saw the 
Colonel within a few yeSds, slowly ap- 
proaching. He evidently did not obiBerve 
me, and I was preparing to depart, for I 
liked not to meet him, when he raided his 
eyes and saw me. His look which before 
was isad) was changed to one of fearful 
horror. So terrible was the change that 
I dropped the knife which I was using, 
and stood transfixed. He regarded me a 
m<»nent, and then, after placing his hand 
before his eyes, as if to shield them from 
a dreadful vision, he turned and walked 
slowly away. Poor heart-broken old 
man ! 

I left the place, but forgot to pick up 
my knife. When I had found my home, 
I sent one of the servants after it. They 
could not find it, and I endeavored to dis- 
miss the matter from ray mind. 

One day I received an invitation from 
Gill to dine with him. I accepted it, of 
course, and at the appointed hour, in com- 
pany with twenty roaring fellows, I sat 
down at his table. We were all, great 
and small, or rather young and old— for 
there was no other inequality than youth 
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and age^--c8T6legs of the formisr of moraii^ 
ty, and accustomed to consider our qwn 
paasions the law of nature, and our own 
enjoyment, the ^d and aim of existence. 
The dinner showed hut a repetition of the 
old scenes, and was therefore onworthy of 
description. 

With the wine, at the request of some 
one of the^ ptcrty, cards were introduced, 
aind immen^d in the excitement, we drank 
mircb less than usual. I drank, howerery 
enoueh to totally unfit me for |4ayifl^;^ 
but I persetered and played, on. I lost 
and lost, hut played on reeklessty. In 
short, my excesses before having reduced 
my £[>rtune lo its lowest ebb, this one night 
,comf4eted the business. I staked every 
thing wad lost ev<erythittg*-the very man- 
sion and acj^ of my fibers passed from 
my hands. I rose from table a beggar. 

I waa Ibriods witii ^e mgeof d^^r; 
yet I did not vent it upon those who won 
from me. My whole fury was directed at 
Gill. « Villain P said I, " you invited 
we here to strip meof my property* You 

f)t up a vile conspiracy to min me, but 
will have your heart's blood for it. I 
swore this when we were children toge- 
ther — I swore it wh^ we cpiarreUef— 
this is the third time-^take care of your^^ 
self." Saying this, I rushed in a frenzy 
irom the place. 

When 1 h9d loft the house the cool air of 
the night some/what sobetedjae^ I reflect- 
ed-^ remembered my losses — I remem- 
bered the predictions of Somera — I recall- 
ed my whole Hfe, and wept like a chikl. 
There was y^ money enough in my es- 
crutolre to enable me to leave the coun- 
try. I would go forth a wanderer, es- 
caping in the morning before the vittage 
knew of my loss. 

As I walked slowly along, my ibot struck 
against something ; and stooping I picked 
up, what appeared to be a pocket wallet. 

When I arrived at home, I examined 
my prize, and found by the papers it con- 
tained, for it had no money, that it be- 
longed to Dr. Gill. He had been out of 
the house, a little afler dark, and had 
probably lost it then. I put it away care- 
fully in my dressing case, determining to 
send it home in the morning, and sat down 
to write the letter which should aooom- 
pany it. 

I took out my paper, dipped my pen in 
the ink, and had gmie so far as to write 



the wovds^-^' I seikd yoo Ibe* pod»t-book 
which I Ibond lai^ nigbt, and whidi I 
know to be yours,"— when, feding aditir. 
siness cfp^tem tO/Qf I concluded to wait 
till the naming. I undressed myself, sod 
before going to bed, poured out a gfogsof 
wine from a bottle which stood in a cloMt 
As 1 raised the glass towards my Hps, it 
fell from my hands. X took anotber 
glass, and after I had dnu^ what I waai- 
ed, I gathered the fragments of brol«ii 
glass from the carpet, rad threw thi^oii 
the hearth. I did not nakkB it tbeo, bot 
in tbing io, I mt^ have cvA my irngm^ 
I slept • soundly dler I once got to 
bed, and it waii late in the morniif ^ wiiefl 
I was awakened by a rougk hatfd griap- 
iag me by the oottar ^ my ni^vt^iwsA 
I looked up, and saw several min ttaad- 
ing at tttf bedside, am^g the rest, the 
slwriff of tho county^ I was mrpris^ 
«« Gent^Mfieft," said h ctafUif Uj^, 
<« what 18 the master ? How caii i mit 
your 

*< By dtmnag yovrselfr and comifif 
along with lis," said the cteri£ 

•♦ Ceriaiidy," said I. « You will be 
kmd enough 4b leave the room whfle I 
dress." Tlie sheriff nodded his bead,ittd 
th^aU left except himself. «Whathw 
broken k>ose, sheriff]" X ad^ed, as wfttent 
waiting I proceeded to clothe myself lii^ 
tily. ^„ 

«« You ought to kium, well enoB|iii 
said he, doggedly. ** Come, hnMrji 
they're waiting for you," 

^ What does dl this mean ?" infiiiw 
I, as I prepared to depart. 

»* How did you get that blood i^ny«w 
hand?" continued he. ^ 

I looked at it " Fattb ! I don'tknow, 
said 1 5 for just at that moment I hadfoi- 
gotten about breaking the glass. " I have 
cut my fingers in some way. I nw** 
cleanse them." I did so, and opened my 
dressing-case to obtain a piece of court- 
plaster for the wmmds. Having foooj. 
this, I crossed the room to get * j^^ 
scissors ; and while I was there t%^ 
riff, castn^ his eyes into the open #awer 
saw the pwbket-book. He snatchedHwd- 
denly, opened it and cried out ^f^^l 
«• By heaven I here is aiK)ther part of tlie 
proof!" # 

I turned around aFtWs cxclamatiofl. 
" What do you mean 1" I inqwred* 
Hep»WiK>^,^|e|^^Jg,^y^ 
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but 43«Uiiig in the r^i^ his foise, ditf- 
j^hi^reil the' poi^ket^book. '^See here!'^ 
he erie^ ** hem k poor QiWa pociset^book 
which was missing from the corpse-^and 
k)ok at the blood upon him, aad upon the 
eheets." 

" What is the matter ? What does all 
this mean?" t demanded ; and as I spoke, 
a horrid conviction of the truth sprang up 
in my mind. 

*< Enough's the matter 1" said one of 
the men. ^^ Oh i yoti infernail rascal ! 
Yo^ft ttot satisfied with murderkig Jrottr 
wile^ hut you must cut your friend's thtoat 
fer his money ,^ after you. have lost your 
own^ You'U tfwiag for it thoi^, that's 
some comfiMTt*" 

I S8W all my daogor ncyw*-HUid Ike 
Uoed« I feU it £hfrii^ &om wet choOn to 
the heaift .wkioh ^reUsed beneii^ the 
weight. <^ Is Gill redly murdered then I" 
whispered:! fearfully, dreadii^ the «&« 



<< Murdered," said John Purdoli, ctmmfi 
forward from the group, f % piretty Question 
for you to adc, with his Mood dn yeut 
0effkeDi kispooket«bOok in your possessiei^, 
and your knife in his heart. How did aU 
this happen?" 

<< €^entlemea," said I, <^ I see that cir^ 
euitastances «re amnsl me ; Dn &ill 
iias been killed, mxi t can acscount for 
all these things. My fingers were cut no 
doubt last evening in gathering up those 
firagmeats of broken glass which you see 
on the hearth. I picked up the *pocket- 
book last night, or rather this morning, 
and if you \^1 lake the trouble to exa* 
mine, you will see a letter which I eom<^ 
menced writing before I w^it to bed, in 
order to aecottipiiiy the wallet to its own- 
er. As to the kntfe-— I have no such 
thing^' 

^^ Where is the Spanish clasps-knife you 
uNudly carry ?" asked Punkm. 

" That," answered I, " as I can prove 
by fxa servants, I lost at least six months 

8IIIC0." 

A^ incredulous look pervaded each coun* 
tenattce^ I was dragged off to thi^ tavern 
where the coroner's jury were, sitting in 
inquest on the body. The pocket-book 
land lettor were produced, and the vetdtct 
of the coroner's kuy was given to the ef- 
fect that Doctor^hn Gill had been wiU 
fully murdered by Walter Wodfe. I was 
th&k committed topriaoB, but it was not 



unt^ I saw in my confiitomeal, one of the 
county newspapers, that I was acqudnted 
with the pattacutarar of the mnrd^. 

It stated a short while after my departure 
the pai^ broke up, and Gill ineisted on 
walkmg some distance with his: friends 
befiwe they left him. After he had ac- 
compiLnied them a few hundred ywr^ he 
bid thenif ^good night," turned to go 
back,, while they went on their road. Not 
returning afk^r the lapse of an hour, his 
wife who hdd waited up, during the whole 
of the timte that the guests were presenl^ 
grew uneasy, and sent the senvints out 
toseekUm. They found ym about fifty 
3JFftrd8 fj^m the house, dead^ slabbed 
through the heart, and hkr packet^book 
goae. He was still bveathing, but eoM 
not, spei^ and in a few second* expired. 
fi^ murderer had evidendy been alarmed 
at theiar eomh^, and had fled kavi«^ the 
knife with which he did th^ deedy retnain^ 
ing in the body of his victim. Onestta^na^ 
tioQ the knife pi^oved .to be mine. The 
servants remembered my threats msde in 
their presOUce at the table; I was sus- 
pected at oace» The neighborhood was 
alarmed>^-<a guard placed axomid my 
hou^ to pretent my esoape, imtil morn- 
ing, when as before staled I was ar- 
rested. 

Sdch were the particolars detailed in 
thcoouDty paper. As I read them over, 
in spite ef my conscious innocence, hope 
died away in my bosom. Heie was a 
cdiam of ciceumstanoes enough to convict 
any one. Added to this, was the fact 
tkuA the popular iU-wHl against me gene- 
rated by the death c^ my wife, had re- 
ceived revival and strei^h, by what th^ 
considered murder of sordid motive ai^ 
under aggravated circumstances. There 
w^te none who took my part. If any one 
was hardy enough to express a doubt of 
my guilt, he was instantly assuUed by a 
torrent of reproaches which efibctually 
drowned any reply. 

As I lay in my prison, I thought of the 
last words of Somers. Yes ! I had in- 
deed become a b^gar, m outcast, and a 
crimiaal. And i was chained here with 
the commission of a homd crime, and 
felt no hope of escape from the chain of 
damning circumstances which encompass- 
ed me. Oh ! how bitter were my feel- 
ings ( and how I longed for the day to 
ooroe when ip{eS^?^¥f^i«^kc place, 
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aod the matter be decided for life or 
death. 

During my confinemeat, numerous per- 
sons came to see me ; some because they 
had known me, others because they had 
heard of me, and all pronmied by an in- 
extingutshaUe coriosityi They all want- 
ed to see oim who was, as they believed, 
a murderer-rr-to see if he looked liko or- 
dinary people, if he ate and drank like 
tl^ rest of human nature, or was some 
monster, half man, half devil, whose hi- 
deous looks proved his origin) and wh6 fed 
on his own evil remembrances. 

Among others who came to see me was 
the janitor with whose family I had form- 
ed so €hs«^»eable a connexion. He 
eame to console tne, and to give me hope. 
He, of all those whom i ^ seen, was 
the only one who belwved my rtory, and 
thought me the victim of unfortunate cir- 
cumstances. He ai^ed me who were >my 
counsellors. 

'' Alas P said I, '< I have not thought 

of tlM^." 

<' It is ftiU tkne then,** said he^ «< and 1 
will see Mr. Hadcer, who they tell me is 
an eminefrtcrimuial lawy^ in the county. 
Shall I engage him in your behalf f 

'< Yes, th^k you," said I,* roused biy 
his sympathy into energy. "You are 
the oi^y one who has giveb me any kind- 
ness, and it has kindled some hope. I 
will immediately write a letter to an okl 
friend of my late father, an emitient 
lawyer in Philadelphia. You can drop it 
in the post-office." 

I wrote to St. Arthur stating my case, 
and urging his assistance. I handed it to 
my new friend, who, 8a3ring^ "I will send 
you Mr. Hacker immediately," left tl» 
cell. 

In the course of the afternoon the law^ 
yer came» He listened to my story calm- 
ly and attentively ; but I found that he 
was impregnated with the popular opinion^ 
and thought me a murderer. I labored 
to undeceive him, and at l^igth succeed- 
ed, or appeared to have succeeded^ He 
seemed to be satisfied that I was unfortu- 
nate, but not guilty ; and began zealoudy 
to collect materiaki for my defonce. 

I now relapsed into a ^ate of stupid 
indi^renee. I grew tired of iife. There 
was nothing to attract in the foture, even 
if I lived— there was nothing in the past 
on which I couki dwell with satisfaction. 



I had work«d, out thus far a destiny cf 
evil-^-and reflecting on what had piyst* .i 
cared nothing for that which was to oome^ 
Why should I? 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE TRIAL. 

"Are yon or are you not the assassin of Stralen- 
helm ?"— WijiNiE. 

The day of trial at length came on.—- 
St. Arthur, who had «rriveda week before, 
had conferred with my otl^r counsel, the 
maiterials had been placed in bis hands, 
and he used every means to make my de. 
fence a strong cme. I was tidLen from the 
prtison to the court<*room^ which I found 
crowded beyond precedent. I was f^aced 
at the bar, and after sever^ ineife^ual at« 
tempts, for so man^ had made up thm 
c^inions eoneeming my guilt, a jury was 
at length empaneled. I sat in silence, 
heeding nothiiig which passed around me. 
I was dogged c^ . indi^rent. At to^rtfa 
iwas aroiMed by the stem, loud vcnce of 
the prestding^ judge j who directed the clerk 
to arraign tne.# 

The clerk read the indictment, and said 
to me-— ^ How say ycoi, prisoner at the 
bar, are you guilty or not guilty 1" 

I faintly answered, «* Not guilty," and 
relapsed into my former s^te of passive 
quiet. 

The assisting counsel for the proseeu- 
tton, now commenced toisum up the points 
on which the commonwealth reliedfor my 
conviction. He laid down clearly and 
briefly, the law to the jury, and then call- 
ed the witnesses forward. 

The ^rst witnesses oailed were the ser- 
vsmts who had found the »bodyA They 
swore that it was stabbed in the l^reast, 
that the knifo which was brought into the 
court was found in the wouni, that the 
vic^m was still alive when found, biit died 
a fewimomentft after— being till hisdealh 
unable to speak. The breast-pocket in 
which the deceased usually carried his 
pocket-book was turned - inside out^the 
other pockets had been appar^itlj^ .un- 
touched. 

These witnesses being cross-esamined 
by ray counsel, depo8ed|)[iat the €im3 whea 
they found the body was about five mi- 
nutes after two o'clock, A. M.— the town 
clock, having stfack jwst as thfl^> went ta 
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searcbr — ^tbat the time when I left was about 
one o'clock — ^that the distance of GUrs 
house from mine was half a mile, or per- 
haps a little more. 

Several witnesses were brought forward 
who identified the knife as mine. They 
deposed having seen it in my possession 
frequently, and it ' being of remarkable 
shape they could not p09sit>ly be mistaken. 

On a cross-^examination they acknowl- 
edged that they had not seen it in my 
possession for over four months. 

The sheriff and several others testified 
(o having foood the poi^et-book in my 
possession; and furthermore, that my 
hands were bloody, -and my sheets and 
liiien soiled with the blood. 

On a cros^examtnation they all ad- 
mitted that I had shown them the frag- 
ments of broken^glass in the fire place — 
tiwt my fingers had evidently been cut-^ 
and that on my table was the eommence- 
meiit of a letter to Gill, which was pro- 
duced and identified tn court. This letter 
I before mentioned. They stated in reply 
to a question of St. Arthur, that my de- 
meanour was that of an innocent man, but 
they regarded that as assumed. 

The guests who had been at the table 
with us on the night previous to the mur- 
der, testified to my losses and my threats 
In consequence ; but admitted that they 
regarded the threats as the ebuUittons of 
temper in a man half-intoxicated, and 
Inrdly aware a£ what he said. 

The attorney general now proclaimed 
that he had a very important witness to 
examine-^ne who would satisfy the jury 
ikttt I had nourished malice in my heart 
against the deceased, and had threatened 
his- Hfb long before. He called up — 
Francis Somers. 

At the mention of this name there was 
an evident thrill through the assembly, and 
I looked up and saw Somers taking the 
oath. Every one knew how close had 
been our connexion; none knew cff the rup- 
ture .between us. Of course all were 
anxious to hear his eTidence. The attor- 
ney general began to question. 

*' X ou luM>w the prisoner at the bar ?" 

** I do." 

** State to this eonrt and jury, if you 
please, whether you ever heard the prison- 
er threaten the lifb of the late Ih. Gill, 
and when.'' 

Somers now staled the partictthus of 



the quarrel at my house between Gill and 
myself, and the threats I made use of, 
contrary to his remonstrance. 

<* Did those threats appear determined, 
or merely the result of hasty anger t" 

«* They appeared to be the result of a 
fixed determination." 

« Was it your impression that he would 
carry those threats into efifect ?" 

My counsel obfected to this question. — 
After some debate, the court permitted it. 
Somers answered—*' It was." 

"You were intimate with the prisoner?" 

"Yes." 

" That will do. I* leave the witness in 
the hands of the defence." 

When Somers first madehi^ appearance 
I had whirred something of importanee 
to St. Arthur, who now arose and com- 
menced a rigid cross-examination. But 
all his endeavours were in vain. Somers 
even denied that he had any ilKfeeling 
against me. He said that he bad incurred 
my ill-will because he endeavoured to 
check my gambling propensities. At this 
I became Hfurigus, and gave a howl of 
mingled horror and rage. The officers 
who attended me held me firmly in my 
seat, and St. Arthur seeing that nothing 
could be obtained from Somers which 
might be of service, sat down. 

The evidence for the prosecution closed, 
and my lawyers began to examine the few 
witnesses whom they had been able to 
obtain. 

The first witness examined was old John, 
my own body-servant. He testified that 
it was half past one when I came home — 
and that he saw me have a pocket-book 
in my hand as I came in. He was sure 
it was* half-past one, fbr he saw the time 
in the hall-clock as he went to open the 
door for me. He had set it by the village 
dock, at noon. 

The pocket-book fotmd in court was 
shown to the witness. He was not fully 
certahi this was the same one, although it 
had the appearance. No cross-examina- 
tion could shake his testimony, and he re- 
tired afler having made apparently a very 
favorable impression. 

My other servants were called up to 
testify. They all swore that about four 
months before, I had sent one of ihem out 
to seek for my knife, which I had lefl be- 
hind me while* on a walk — that I had on 
that one returning unsuccessfiil, charged 
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the rest, If ^hey met it io any one's jbaads 
to get it back* 

Two of then swo#e that tbey htd beard 
me come in 00 tbe momiog of themirder. 
They coyld not say what time, but they 
heard me ia mj room for an half-hour 
afler, when they went to i4ee^. 

T^ chamber-maid testified to finding 
the broken wine-glass in the x^htmney- 
|ilace, and to Aoting a discoloratii^a ^f the 
carpet near my table next monaii^. She 
thought at the time it was caused ky tbe 
wine, especially 4>n finding the broken 
glass. 

The evid^ee iot the defiance rested 
here, and no other ,e«idmice heiag ofifefod, 
Bl Arthur fUNMe to addreas the court and 
iwy on my behalf. 

JUler a quiet exordium, be coomumoed 
e seview^ the iteatimoay, pointing out the 
jdefeots of the otpposing e¥ide«ce, and 
lureaking dowmAjink here and there, fie 
dilated largely upoa the ia<^ <^my hmog 
4he knile, and endeavored to estahlish an 
•alibi, contending that I maai haye been, 
according to the testimony of my servants, 
in my M at the time the otfence was 
-committed* 

He enlarged upon the words of the 
fletter, and to jthe &ct of the letter bavrng 
been written. The carelessness with 
which I had placed the pocket-book where 
it was found, the sound sleep from which 
I had been awakened — sleep being an evi- 
dence of my entire innocence— -and my 
demeanor when taken : these^ were pre- 
^sented to the jury in the nxist &iK)rable 
jnanner. 

The threats which I had made, he c<m- 
tended were evidently the meaningless 
ones of passion*<-ha8ty, and made wiUiout 
im intention of fulfilment. The very fact 
of their bold utteiaoee proved it. Had I 
murdered Gill in an assault, it mi^ht be 
difiereat ; but the man who assassinated 
Gill, under the cover of darkness, would 
tpever have proclaimed his intention in-the 
.open day. 

There was an openness in my entrance 
into my own house, as had been ^oodu- 
sively proven. I came home thirty min- 
atesbeibre Gill was eeenlast, ingood health, 
laqghing and chatting with hisfriends; aad 
in my hand, openly and uncoDcealedly, I 
brought home a pocket-book which I had 
found in the road. Had I killed <jrill to iAh 
tain it,I would have concealed my phmder. 



Hethenipeooutttedithe eases , of Jeaatbai 
Bradford, mad others whe had been ow* 
victed by means of circymptatttiel eyi» 
(knee, and implored the jiv^ not to adj 
another to^e Uoody catalogue of inneeent 
martyrs io this mistaken piriocipte of bm. 
In conclusieo* he said-^ 

^< Bewaie, gentlemen of the jaiy^ 19 
yielding to imjust presumptions mi haaty 
conclusions. The law aHowe :U^ piaaon- 
er tbfi ib^iefit ef every doubtr-ihem j§ 
more than doubt here,. We have ahow9 
you, I trust condusively^ from the time 
in which the deed was ^oommitted, Uw^ 
the prisoner was at a half-mile's dislsaet 
&9m the scene of guilt, and hence thai it 
is utterly impossible he sbouhl have Jbees 
the nu^rer. Bejware, 4hen« with (his 
iaet staring you in the faee, how you m- 
x^rifice the.repatatioa and life <^ a Maw 
csaatmre, to ithe Moloch of popular m 
fiilse. For « smomeat rameimber, that i^ 
upon siurmiaes so unjust, and piesumpliooi 
so weak, you ^candenm tbe .prisooer to 
death-^the day must .come -when his in* 
nocenee will be made apparent. In suck 
a case even &ncy shudders to think of the 
feelings which would be possessed hj 
every member :of this jury. The days of 
remorae-*-4he nights haunted hy the speo- 
ire of the dead— the utter wretchednen 
of spirit, and the weight of innooeat hkxxL 
At such a picture the very soul tremUea. 

" But I trust that this great crime wiB 
not be. I trust that this jury will fiot reor 
der a precedent which may destroy inno- 
cent men in the future. I trust in Ibe 
truth and justice of twelvO'intelligeBtirae* 
men. I trust in the sanetity of Aeir oaA 
— I trust in the natural benevolence of 
man, whbh makes fhim the ohamfHon of 
the persecuted. And above all I tiott 
that an alUseeing God will guide tbeir 
minds to a just coiu^lusion— *and, in tfce 
presence of mankind, make bare his arm 
and maintain the right !" 

The attomey-geaexal rose to rejply. 9^ 
was a main, who, ^to an excellent «ii0^ 
ledge of I criminal law, added a power^ 
mi^, a great conmumd of language) ess 
a most pevsuaaiii^ address. After a^^fy 
but summary recapitulation df theiivi- 
denoe, he went -on tom^ :— * . 

"We have shown you, geatleBien « 
the jury, that JBr. GiUiWas found «mird«'- 
ed at the distance of about one huo(k« 
yards frem bifliuuflB^Mi^ihe knife us^ 
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by t)^ muTclerer «tili remaiQing in bis 
b€idf-*44hftl oae «f his pockets, whereia 
ne usually carried ||is money, was ri- 
fled. The question is— .-by whom ? A 
€^r(mg and connected chain of cireum* 
stances fasten the crime upon the prisoner 
at. tbe bar. 

♦* We have proven to yoa that the de- 
lendant had a previous grudge against the 
deceased'— a lurking hate, still unsatisfied 
-—an old Msd fierce quarrel which he had 
never forgotten. You have seen also, 
that the (uisoner is a man of vindictive 
and wicked passions^— that he was addict- 
ed to habits which blunt the sensibilities 
<tf conscieQce — and,^ on the very night of 
tbe murder, had lost a large Sum of money 
'whikt gratifying a passion, which more 
tban any other tends to deprave the moral 



*^ Shortly after this, the man at whose 
bouse he had lost the money — the man, 
wbom hid distempered fancy led him to 
brieve was engaged in a conspiracy to 
defraud his own guest — ^the man agaimrt 
wbom he breathed but a short hour before 
tbe most horrid imprecations and threats 
-^this man is waylaid and killed. In the 
body of the dead man remains the knife 
with which he was slaughtered. That 
knife is fully shown to be the property of 
the defendant. 

^* The prisoner at the bar is visited at 
bis house— the spoils taken from the body 
of the victim are found in his possession 
—the blood of the murdered roan clings 
to the aj^arel and person of his assassin. 
Can anything be more clear to the impar- 
tial observer 1 

<^ The deed is done at the dead hour c^ 
night— on a secluded spot, apart from the 
pabHo highway. The assasisin stops a 
momeni to commit the crime and rob the 
dying— then he flies. The blood of the 
dead man fulfils his revenge-*-he es- 
capes. Everything indicates the haste 
with which the deed has been performed; 
everything shows the double object of the 
ofifeikter — revenge and plunder ; — satis- 
fiictidn for a fancied injury, and wealth to 
replace his losses. 

'♦* The defencehave insisted on the truth 
of the statement made by the defendant, 
that the Mood found upon his clothes and 
bedding, came from a cut inflicted on his 
fingers by the fragments of a shattered 
wine-i^ass. The wine-^ass to be sure is 
voi. III. — X 



found — the chambermaid sa3rs^she thought 
that wine had been spilled upon the car- 
pet. What of all this ? The wine-gl^ss 
might have been broken for the purpose— 
wWe is the evidence to prove that it was 
noti But were it all even so, prove 
this to be true, and what follows I The 
chain of evidence is strengthened by one 
of the means taken for its destruction. 

" How does it happen that the prisoner, 
a man of cleanly personal liabits, should 
have gone to bed without haviiig bound 
up this wound, and so prevented the blood 
from soiling his clothing and tbe clothing 
of his bed 1 Would a man who takes the 
precaution to throw broken glass into the 
fire-place lest it should encumber the floor, 
be guilty of such a gross negligence in 
regard to his person ? Not under ordi- 
nary circumstanc^. There must have 
been a cause to make him forget his usual 
habits. It requires but few words to show 
you wliat that cause must have been. He 
was unused to the deeds of an assassin. 
The first great crime disturbs and con- 
fuses the mind of even the most depraved. 
Distracted at tlie thoughts of his crimi- 
nality, he did not note a trifling accident, 
but tried to hide the reflection under the 
mantle of sleep. Believe his own tale, 
and you add another feature tending to 
perfect the conviction of his guilt. 

" The defence urge that the prisoner 
stated the loss of his knife long before. 
What proof have we that he did really 
lose it^ or if lost, that it was not found 
again ? None. When we look at the 
evidence of one of the witnesses, a man 
at one time maintaining intimate personal 
relations with the prisoner, and testifying 
against him with evident reluctance, when 
we look at his evidence, we see the deter- 
mined hatred that the prisoner bore to his 
victim; we see his bad and malicious dis- 
po»tion. Adding this to the remaining 
circumstances, and we can come but to 
one conclusion, a conclusion at once cer- 
tain and irresistible. The pretended loss 
of the knife was the shallow artifice of 
predetermined guilt. 

"The defence have also urged with 
ccMisiderable pertinacity, that the prisoner, 
arriving at home, at half past one, re- 
maining an half-hour afterward— and the 
distance between his house and Gill's be- 
ing half a roik, he could not have mur- 
dered the dau{,^|^^jjtt,^g<f^o'clock.- 
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While you are to observe that this only 
rests upon the evidence of two or three 
sleepy servants, overcome by watching— 
incapable through fatigue to examine any 
thing correctly — servants of his own — 
creatures who exist by his countenance^^ 
you are to let the prisoner have all the 
^ benefits which this attempted alibi may 
present. The commonwealth does not 
seek the conviction of the defendant, un- 
less it be proved that he has violated the 
majesty of her laws. She demands what 
she dispenses, eltact and even justice to 
all her citizens. But she demands, if it 
be necessary, even to make that terrible 
example, that prompt punishment to the 
guilty, which alone will ensure the lives 
and safety of men« 

"The learned foreign counsel who is 
foremost for the defencp, and who has Al- 
tered into it with his accustomed elo- 
quence and tact, has presented you a fan- 
ciful picture of what he styles the bloody 
results of circumstantial evidence. Do 
not sufier hisL warmly-colored painting to 
move you from the contemplation of the 
stern truth. I know that the pity of man 
is apt to be excited by the sight of a fellow 
man in imminent jeopardy of life. Pity 
might also be excited for the unhappy fa- 
mily of th^ deceased, deprived thus sud- 
denly of a guide and protector ; but this 
it is not the province of the jury to enter- 
tain. They have only to pronounce upon 
the guilt or innocence of the defendant 
from the evidence which is laid before them. 

*« The law, which wisely and humanely 
shelters the accused from unfair presump- 
tions and inferences, oAen by rational de- 
ducticAS from established facts draws the 
Wrongest proofs of guilt. And hence it has 
been said with so much wisdom and truth 
by the masters of criminal jurisprudence, 
that there are presumptions which lead to 
irresistible conclusions and fasten convic- 
tion on the mind more firmly than any 
other species of testimony. They who 
witness a deed and swear to the sight of 
its commission, may be mistaken in the 
identity of the ofiender— may not have 
seen or heard the cause of provocation — 
or may be impelled by motives of malice 
and the promptings of revenge. The re^ 
cital given by a witness may be qualified 
by a circumstance— and may not bear the 
test of a close scrutiny. The iQost honest 
man may convey by his language a sense 



entirely foreign to his meamng. All these 
objections weaken the force of poeitiye 
and direct testimony. It is always so 
with mere words* Far difierent is it with 
deeds. Deeds are things which have been 
done^^things which bear evidence of 
themselves — things certain — things which 
tell in their silent language, the object 
and intent of their creator. It is so here. 

" It is one of the peculiar marks of 
crime, and with none more than murder, 
the highest of all crimes, that no matter 
where it be committed^n the silent nook, 
or the public highway ; when it be cofn- 
mitted-— at the deep midnight or in the 
open noonday ; it leaves behind it, token 
afler token, to live on, and bear witness 
to the offence and the ojOfender. This 
seems to be a moral necessity — a wise 
provision of the Divine power. We rea- 
son from eSbciB to causes, and we reason 
upon an assured basis* 

" This case is platn« It is not neces* 
sary to wander in doubt, when you duly 
consider the facts. If there be, however, 
a reasonable doubt in your minds, tbs hu- 
manity of the law expects that the pri- 
soner should have its benefit. If in onier 
to convict the accused, it requires any 
speculation, any straining of doubtfiii 
points, theti I say to you, give the pri- 
soner the privilege which his counsel have 
claimed for him. His life, and indeed 
the life of any man, is not to be sacrificed 
to hasty conclusions. 

<' But this doubt must be a substantial 
one — ^not a shadow. Can any such exist 
in this case ? Are not the facts certain! 
The prisoner at the bar, impelled by mo- 
tives of cupidity and revenge, met the 
man whom he hated, and whom he iiui- 
cied he had still more cause to hate, kill- 
od him, robbed him, and fled with his 
booty from the scene of his guilt. Over- 
powered, unmanned by reflections on his 
awful crime, he endeavi^ed to seek that 
temporary balm which visits even the 
most depraved. Is there not abundaat 
evidence to point out the sordid ^sa^nB- 
to show that the defendant is guiMyw 
< malicious, wilful and deliberate k^^ 
of a reasonable creature, in being nm' 
the peace of the commonwealth.' " 

He closed. The judges arose and (^ 
vered a charge, strong but summary* w 
leaning against me. The jury retired; 
and were gone about fifleen minutes. 
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There was a buz at the entrance, and 
the jnry, attended by the officers, return- 
ed and took their seats in the jury-box. 
There was a dead silence. 

The jury having intimated that their 
verdict was agreed upon, the clerk arose 
to perform his duty. "Prisoner at the 
har," said he, " look on the jury in the 
box. Jury in the box, look on the prisoner 
at the bar. Gentlemen of the jury have 
you agreed upon your verdict t" 

** We have ;" replied the foreman. 

«« Do you find the defendant, Walter 
Woolfe, guilty or not guilty." 

"Guilty.** 

*• Gentlcmien of the jury, listen to your 
verdict, as the court hath recorded it. 
You say that Walter Woolfe, the defen- 
dant, is guilty of the crime whereof he 
stands indicted, in the manner and form 
in which he stands indicted ; and so say 
you all." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 
TBS X80APS. 

** Cuedo. O, ffir, the foulest ttoa8<m 

That ever was discovered ! 

—-I>oa John Antonio 

Is fled. 

Viceroy. It is not possible." 

A TERT WOMAW. 

The next day came, and I was brought 
before the court for sentence of death. 
The court-room was filled with a dense 
mass of human beings, who jostled and 
crowded each other in a vain attempt to 
obtain a glimpse of me. I looked around. 
— ^Their eyes glared at me savagely. — 
They were glad that I was to die. And 
among them I saw the keen eye and the 
sneering lip of my hated enemy. That 
maddened me. I would have given the 
small span of life remaining to my share, 
oould I have torn him to pieces. 

I sat there, and the judge asked me 
what 1 had to say why I should not receive 
the doom of the law. I rose when he 
spoke, and so near as I can remember, ad- 
dressed the court in these words : 

" I know, sir, that is a mere form ; and 
that anything I may say will have no avail 
in averting that doom which has been 
awarded to hie by a verdict of my fellow 
citizens. I am aware that my death will 



gratify many. Deluded into dissipation 
when young, by one who on this trial has 
given testimony against me, who has muti« 
lated expressions of mine, in order to ensure 
my conviction and gratify his revenge, I 
have never had the moral courage to stem 
the stream of dissipation. Commencing 
with the friendly glasus, I have gone on 
from bad to worse— resorted to the gam- 
bling-table — and in dissipating the patri- 
mony which I at one time possessed, have 
tarnished my character beyond rederrp- 
tion. Under the influence of an accursed 
habit, and while maddened by intoxica- 
tion, I turned an afl[ectionate wife out of 
my house in the dead of night, at mid- 
winter, and she died. For this I received 
a just, but perhaps an unequal r^ribu- 
tion in the scorn and hatred of my fellow- 
men. If that were not sufl[icient expia- 
tion, it may be that the shameful death 
tp which you are about to condemn me 
will be held suflScient ; and perhaps the 
bitter repentance which I feel in my l^ari 
may prove an atonement hereafter., 

" But, in regard to my present position 
I stand diflferently. Of the crime with 
which I have been branded, I protest be* 
fore God and in the hearing of man, I am 
innocent. I say this, not with a vain 
hope of winning mercy. I say it out of 
justice to my child — I say it, as a decla- 
ration to be recurred to hereafler. I feel 
a confidence in the justice of Time. Mur- 
der will at sortie day show its real author. 
The assassin of Gill will yet confess his 
guilt. Then, the explanation I shall leave 
behind me of the various circumstances 
that have operated to ensjire my convic- 
tion will be fully credited. Then, my 
name will be cleared from the apparent 
guilt which surrounds it, my shameful 
death will appear unmerited, and my child 
be deprived of the disgrace which till that 
time will cling to her. Then, perhaps, 
but scarcely till then, will this bloody 
code be abolished. Men will be judged 
by facts, not conjecture. And, perhaps, 
my name may be the last on the list of 
those who have fallen victims to the 
bloody doctrine of Presumptive Evidence. 
'* I implore your houOT, not to mingle^ 
in pronouncing the sentence of the law, 
any unnecessary reflections upon what you 
may deem tny guilt. Spare me unmerit- 
ed censure. ILet me pass in peace, with 
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room to my dungeon, and from my dtm*- 
geon to my death." 

i sat down, and covered my face with 
my hands. The crowd grew as silent as 
death. The judge proceeded to sentmice 
me, and in spite of what I had JHst utter- 
ed, he mingled with the necessary form 
of the law, a written homily on the crime 
of which I had been convicted. And, 
after having told me that I need expect 
no mercy from the executive authority, 
he sentenced me to foe hanged by the dock 
till I was dead. 

I was then taken to the jail, and fetter** 
ed, to await the coming of my death- 
warrant from the hands of the governor. 

About three days passed away during 
whidi time i lay half insensible in my 
cell, eating, drinking and creeping like a 
mere machine. The fear of death had 
passed. As I thus lay oa my rude paHet, 
late in the afternoon ef the third day, I 
was told by one of the keepers that « cler- 
g3rman desired to see me, and in a mo- 
ment after the man entered. 

He was a thin, wiry man in a suit of 
black, and had a bushy head of dark hair. 
He refMresentcd himself to be a travelling 
minister of the Methodist church, and 
even before the keepers had lefl us alone, 
he began to talk to me in that canting, 
whining tcme, so peculiar to some zedous 
preachers. There was, however, some- 
thhig so overdone in the manner of the 
man, that callous as I was to almost any 
thing, t becaHte disgusted. I was about 
to bid him begone, when I noted his eye. 
My tongue was paralysed. I knew ktm 
through all his disguise. What! he, of 
all men living to aid me / 

The keeper who had introduced him, 
remained out of hearing, but not out of 
sight, in the long gallery. The pretended 
pri€)st now said to me, in a strong nasal 
tone—" Brother sinner, let us pray to the 
Lord to sanctify this dispensation to your 
eternal redemption. Prepare by a cleans- 
ing of the load of sin, to depart to the 
world wh^re the mortal shall put off mor- 
tality, and the corrupt cast aside corrup- 
tion. Tribulation of the body is often the 
salvation of the aojsl. Let us kneel, bro- 
ther, in pra3^r." So saying, he knelt 
before me, and in so doing, disengaged a 
slight bundle from his breast, which drop^ 
ped among the straw at my feet. 

Buring the intervals of a mode prayer, 



he whispered to me, that I was, duiiog 
that night, to file away the bars d* the 
window, underneath which he would be 
waiting with a pair of horses, to aid me 
in escaping. Post-horses had been so ar- 
ranged all along the route that I was sure 
of escaping to New York, and embarkiog 
in a vessel which would wait for me, and 
then sail to South Aqfierica. If I did not 
succeed in filing through that night, they 
would wait until the next. He then fin- 
ished his prayer, and saying, that he 
hoped I would be strengthen^ to bear 
my coming trials with Christian fortitude, 
departed. I remained bowed with my 
h^ in my hands, till the door dosed, 
when I examined the package he had leA 
behind. I found it to be a complete set 
d* files. 

I commeooed their use immediately, 
and worked noiselessly and zealoudj un- 
til I heard the footsteps of my keeper as 
he came with my supper, i then dropped 
the file I was using, on the bed which 
stood under the window, and sat as though 
engaged in meditation. The keeper spoke 
to me ; I answered by monosyllables. He 
went out ; and as soon as I heard his re- 
treating footsteps in the corridor, I went 
to work again. 

I filed away industriously, and by ao 
hour after midnight, I had loosened three 
of the bars so that they gave way and fell 
to the ground. This was the signal agreed 
upon. The next moment the ^id of a 
pole was at the aperture, and from it I 
took the hooks of a rc^-ladder which I 
fastened to the window ledge. Then, after 
carefully divesting my body of any uaae- 
cessary clothing, I slipped out, and pan* 
ing down the ladder, fe^ myself in the 
grasp of my friend. 

The jail-yard, into which I had de- 
scended, was closed by a large gate. In 
this gate was a kind of wicket, the key 
of which was only possessed by the she- 
riff, whose family and himself lived in a 
portion of the jail. But ray companion 
had obtained either that key, or its oood- 
terpart, for he unlocked it withouf any 
difficulty, and we sallied out. 

He hurried to a neighboring *^j^^ 
where two horses, saddled and bridled 
were standing. I mounted one, roy com- 
panion the other, and away we went, I ga»* 
lopin'ff for Hfe and liberty. ^ 

The night was vep ikrji* and I coidd 
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scarcely see so fur as my horse's head, 
hot I followed the hoof-sound of ray com- 
panion's steed. In a few minutes we 
overtook two others who were also tra- 
velling on the road. We would have pass- 
ed them, but they put spurs to their 
horses, and for four or five miles, on we 
all went close by each other. We now 
caoie to where two roads met, and my 
companion, as near as I could see, took 
the right-tmnd road. I followed him, and 
the other two weat to the led. 

On he rode, and I after him for several 
mileSf until at length we turned up a laae 
and came in front of a large houae% Here 
we dismounted, and a boy came and took 
mva horses without saymg a word. I f<^- 
lowed my oompaaion, and just as I reach* 
ed the porch, I said to him — " F<>r God's 
sake, get these ir^Ais oE, they are very 
pakiful to carry." 

•« Irons !" exclaimed he, in a tone of 
astonishment, ais though 1^ had not no- 
ticed ray entrance with them. The door 
of the house at that moment opened, a 
flood of light streamed out, and we re- 
cognized each other. Escape was im- 
possible. I had followed the wrong rider, 
and DOW stood in the presence of the jiidge 
of the county court. 

I was earried back to prison that very 
ai^ht, or rather tnoraiag, for it was .near 
three o'clock, and a guard placed at the 
'door of my cell. 

The rumor o£ my escape* spread fkr and 

wide. Hundreds came to see me, and 

when I refused to admit them, peeped at 

* tna through the gratings of my door* No 

one could imagine who the Methodist mi^ 

nister was in reality, for they rightly 

ooojectured who had assisted me. The 

man who had been in compaay wiith the 

judge stated, that after riding for about 

six miles with the stranger, and coming 

to his own houi^e he stopped his horse^ 

The stranger stopped toe, end asked him 

why he did not emne on. When he re^ 

plied) the other rode op, fblt his arms, 

and then uttering a howl of disappoint- 

meat and vexatioa, clapped spurs to his 

horse and was out of hearing in a few 

minutes. All these things created a vast 

deal of eonjecture and surmise. 

The death*warrant, fixing the time on 
the ensuing Friday, arrived on the next 
day. I had just six days ia live* 



CHAPTBB xxviu. ^ 

THE PRISON — ^THE DOOM-DAY. 

" I was curious to ascend 
To my Uarred windows, and to bend 
Onoe more apoa the mountains high, 
The quiet of a loving eye." 

Prisoner or Cuillon. 
** Le eacdron d mulabdr, 
Eiitro cuatro jundandres.*^ 

POEBIIS DE lOS GlTANOS. 

^ Hark t the hymn is singing — 
• The son^ for the dead below, 

Or, the bving who shortly afaaU be «oi 
For a departing being's soul, 
The death.hymn peids, and the hollow bells 

knoll; 
Hb is >near his mortal leRl.** 

PAmiSINA. 

The day after I received my death- 
warrant, the sun arose upon a beauttful 
morning of autumn. It was no Jess the 
sabhath of nbture, than the eahbath of 
the Christian. The world rejoiced in the 
strength and maturity of the season. Yet 
what was it to me whether nature array- 
ed herself in beautiy or sterility ? Only 
five short days of existence remuned to 
me. 

The ministers of religten came to my 
cell. They spc^e to me, hot I heeded 
them not, Tliey spoke of the future, of 
Ood, and of the terrors of hell. I thought 
of the little sipace of time during which I 
should live. Life, life ! Oh ( what would 
I not have yielded to obtain a year more 
of the most down-trodden existence. — 
They fwrayed with me— I did not hear 
their prayeirs-r-they could not gain me a 
longer time of life. 

They left me at nighttime, after hav- 
ing labored with me the whole day. They 
thought me impeaitent^-I cared not for 
their thoughts. I stood and looked out 
from the grated window, at the prospect 
before me. The sun had fallen behind 
the tree^covered mountains, but some few 
oi his rays yet lingered, loth to part with 
earth, and casting a glow of glory, to 
show thw regret at departure. In the 
valley I could see^ although dimly, a herd 
of cows, who were being driven by a 
small boy. Their belJs tmkled as they 
went. Now and then one would stop, and 
afler rttising her head and lowing loudly, 
would begin to crop the grass oo the way- 
side. The boy would shout, and throw 
stoties at them* till he had started each 
lazy stra gigler lAer her Allows. Directly 
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^they passed out of the sphere of my vi- 
sion. 

There was a young horse — a colt — 
standing in the field at the distance. He 
had his head over the fence looking quiet- 
ly down the road. Two little girls came 
near him, and one of them raised her 
hand to pat him on the forehead. He 
jerked up his head, and after looking at 
them ^steadily for a few seconds, turned 
around, threw up his heels, and with a 
loud whinney, galloped out of my sight. 

Down sank the last; rays of the sun- 
light ; the atmosphere darkened more and 
more — ^the whirring of the night-insects 
died away — the shrill cry of the night- 
hawk ceased to sound — the stars came 
one hyone, and peered at me, through 
the dark clouds that began to float over 
the sky. Nature was hushed. A stillness 
crept over the world — a black stillness. 
Everything was in repose — but it was the 
repose of Ufe ! 

I sank down on my straw pallet, and 
without a dream to disturb me, slept till 
the day-dawn. 

I awoke. It was Monday. I had but 
four days to live. A keeper brought me 
my breakfast, but I did not touch it. It 
lay there nntasted, while I glanced at it 
vacantly. I wanted no food. Why should 
I pamper my body for the scaflbld ? 

A yellow-hammer flew on the window- 
ledge, and began to sing. I listened at 
first with pleasure ; but as he poured out 
his gush of music, I thought of the gre^n 
fields, of liberty and life. I could not 
bear the mocking song, and seizing the 
cup which stood near me, I flung it at 
him. The missile was shattered against 
the iron bars ; but the bird gave a start, 
and flew away. He was ofi^ in the free 
air— oh ! if I could have followed htm ! 

At noon-time the clergymen came 
again, and I repulsed them rudely. Why 
should they torment me with talking of 
repentance and regeneration 1 It was too 
late. I had no time to think of repent- 
ance. Time ! oh, for a month — a week 
— for a day more than my allotted term. 

They labored with me and bore with 
me all that day, but in vain. Their re- 
marks fell with as much efl^ct on the bare 
walls. They talked of escape from the 
wrath to come — I asked them to show me 
how to escape from prison. They talked 
of eternal U(b in heaven — I asked them 



for life here. They went away cha|rm- 
ed and disheartened before the night- 
fall. 

The sunset came again, and I fell to 
my dreamless sleep. I had no disturbing 
visions — all was calmness. Strange that 
I should have slept so ; but it appears as 
though my faculties were paralysed— all 
exertions of the mind were swallowed up 
in the consciousness of a coming evil. 

It was not because I feared to die, sim- 
ply as to die. Death of itself, and with 
ordinary terrors was nothing. Danger 
could not appal me if it were to come so 
that I coula have a hope left to evade it, 
or a doubt of its success. Let it be ever 
so imminent — let the risk be ever so great 
— let it be only risk and not certainty. 
But here I was penned in, until a pre- 
scribed moment of dissolution, the cer- 
tainty staring me in the face — the dim 
picture of the gallows, the priest, the 
hangman and the halter, the jeers of those 
who hated me— all rising up in the mind. 
This was, indeed, terrible. 

Tuesday morning ! I awoke again. 
Three short days remained — I had not 
tasted food for forty-eight hours, and de- 
termined to starve myself into insensibili- 
ty. The clergymen came again, unwea- 
ried in their holy office, and strove with 
zealous kindness to awaken thoughts for 
the future. I laughed at them— I mock- 
ed at them, for f began to grow light- 
headed from having dispensed with food. 
1 cursed them and drove them away with 
ribald oaths. 

Other visiters came to me, but I did 
not know them. I do not know now who 
they were. I sang, I capered, I laughed 
loudly. I danced up and down my cell, 
until the night came, when I fell to sleep. 

But I had not the quiet slumber of the 
nights before. No! Phantoms beleaguered 
me, and mocked me Mrith their hideous 
eyes. A tall figure, shrouded from head 
to foot, came from the far-beyqnd, and 
with its fleshless fingers carved out on the 
wall familiar faces. There was myft- 
ther's, pityingly gazing at me. There 
was my wife's — forgivingly. There were 
many— but foremost, standing in bold r^ 
lief from the rest, was the proud form, th« 
iron features, the cold, sneering lip oCmT 
arch-enemy. He looked at me, and I 
saw a triumphant expression lighten up 
his features. |fiii|>«^ftbjflk«»«' "' 
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like a curtain, he showed me in the sha* 
dow^i^istance) the jeering multitude — the 
leafiess trees— the grim hangman, and all 
the horrors of my comii^ end* He laugh- 
ed as he showed them» I clutched at him; 
hut he had departed. The vision roiled 
itself together, and I was alone. 

Thus, with the phantoms coming and 
going ; thus with terrors for hand^maid- 
e«i8, passed that dreadful night. 

Xhe next day was Wednesday. Two 
more days betwixt me and death. The 
cravings of hunger were strong, but I 
repressed my wish for food. The keep- 
ers tried to persuade me to eat, but I 
-would not listen to them. They desisted 
and left me to my solitude. Yet it was 
not solitude. Np ! for though the guard 
at my door scarcely seemed to notice me 
hy a look and never spoke, it was not so- 
litude. My mind was peopled with things 
of the past. Unwelcome guests — intru- 
ders as they were, they were ever with me. 
I sat and looked around me. There 
was a spider in one corner making webs 
to snare the flies who came into my dun- 
geon. He must have been at work at it 
u>r some time, but I had not before seen 
him. Now, I watched him curiously. I 
saw him stretch one filament after an- 
other, until he had finished his work. 
Then he went away down into the far cor- 
ner and lay very still. 

I sat and looked on. A fly, a silly lit- 
tle thing came along. She brushed the 
edge — the spider ran out-^he was too 
late. She disengaged herself and flew 
away. The spider went back. 

A great green fly came along buzzing, 
buzzing, past my ear. I watched him 
where he alighted. Creeping slyly up, I 
swept my hand along the wall and caught 
him* I went to the web and threw him 
in* The man at the door laughed with a 
low chuckle. I heard him, but I did not 
look up. 

The fly buzzed about in the web, and 
got entangled in the threads. Presently 
the spider ran out, cast his lines about 
him, and wound him round and round. 
The fly struggled for a while, and then 
became passive. The spider was hungry 
no doubt, for he commenced to make a 
dainty meal of the fly's leg. I watched 
him. 

Hah ! It seemed to me as though the 
spider, an ugly, short-legged fellow, with 



speckles on his back — it seemed as though 
he had a human face. Yes ! he had. It 
was the face of Somers. I grasped so 
much of my fetters as I could in my two 
hands, raised them up, and dropped them 
right through the web. The spider fell 
to the ground, and ran. I was too quick 
for him, and I crushed him with my 
heavy foot. I fancied that I heard his 
tiny bones crackle. Then came the half- 
suppressed chuckle of the man at the door. 

There were footsteps in the gallery. I 
heard my name repeated. I knew the 
voice — the voices rather ; for the tone of 
a child's tongue, mingled with the accents 
of man. I looked up. There was Colonel 
Alberg and— oh ! bitter pang of a bitter 
life, my darling little Alice. I clasped 
her to my breast. 

And was I to leave thee, my child- 
was shame to fall on thee, my innocent 
one ! Alas, for the laws that entail the 
disgrace of parents on the children. — 
Must she be left a heritage of contempt 
and bitterness ? She smiled in my face. 
She knew not that I was to die. She 
prattled on, and wondered at the hot tears 
which streamed down her neck as I press- 
ed her to my bosom. 

The old man sat down beside me. The 
guard left the door, but remained within 
sight. I knew not at first what had made 
him so kind to me— me, the destroyer of 
his peace. I soon learned. He told me 
the last words of my wife. She had died 
leaving me her unabated love and forgive- 
ness. She made her father promise that 
he would become reconciled to me, should 
I ever be in difficulty. It was for her 
sake, that he had planned to e^ct my 
escape, an escape so unfortunately frus- 
trated. 

I then told him all of my life that he 
knew not, all, from my early days up. I 
told him of Somers and his villanies ; I 
told him how these circumstances which 
ensured my conviction had taken place — 
and he believed my words. Then, he 
promised me that he would rear the little 
Alice in ignorance of her father's fate — 
that he would shield her from want and 
sorrow — that he would give her another 
name. I told him to seek Somers, to tell 
him that I forgave him, and that I hoped 
his Maker would be as lenient. He took 
my child, afler I had pressed her again 
to my bosom and departed. I heard his 
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footsteps dying away step by step, in the 
long hall, till the sound, was lost. 

The men oT God came again to see me. 
My heart was opened, and I tried to com- 
prehend the sublime truths they present- 
ed. They labored zealously with me; 
but alas ! I dared not hope, I dared not 
pray. I had sinned so deeply that I could 
feel no comfort in the most boundless pro- 
mise. 

The keepers brought roe dinner — and 
I ate ravenously. Not having tasted food 
for so long, I became delirious. Then 
for a time I remembered nothing. For 
hours and hours, all was a dull chaos. 

The morning of the death-day had ar- 
rived, when I was restored to full con- 
sciousness. My irons had been taken off. 
A guard was seated in my room. I knew 
what all this meant. It was a speedy end. 
But a few sands had yet to run. 

I heard the village bell strike, and I 
counted the strokes. Ten by the dock. 
Two hours more, and where should I be. 
The good clergyman knelt by my side, 
and tried to whisper hope and consolation. 

They came for me, the judicial assas- 
sins. I arose and taking the arm of the 
sheriff and the clergyman, left the cell. 
As we trod the passage to the jail door, 
there followed close to us a masked figure. 
I knew his dreadful office. I looked at 
him, as though I had known him for 
years. His very shape seemed familiar 
to me. 

We entered the cart, the hangman and 
I, and amid the steady tramp of that huge 
multitude, and the neighing of the horses 
of the county troop who were my guards, 
we Ailfilled that ^errible procession. Only 
once did I look up, aroused by a cry of 
horror from those around me. A power- 
ful horse, oh whose back was seated an 
evil-looking fellow whom I did not know, 
had become unmanageable, and behaved 
in a manner to create the most vivid 
alarm for his owner's safety. Finally, 
after some fearful plunges and leaps, he 
started up the road like an arrow, and in 
a few moments was out of sight. 

We arrived at the spot of execution, 
and I mounted the platform. I looked 
around on that vast inultitude. All ages, 
all sexes, and all conditions had come to 
see a fellow-being die. Every house in 
the county for miles around had poured 
out its inmates. All wore the aspect of 



a gala-day. Laughii^, shrieking, yell* 
ing and cursing, the crowd jostled emh 
other in order to be as near to me as possi* 
ble. What a mixture! The old man, white- 
haired and bowed with age, the young, 
all strength and life and enjoyment. The 
sturdy man stood in the crowd, patient 
under the pressure — the mother, held her 
child on high that it might catch a glim|ise 
of me — the half-grown lad haHooed and 
jumped on the outskirts of the press.*- 
The rich of the county in their carriages,- 
the moderately well-off on their horses,* 
the poorer on foot. How curious they 
were to see me struggle and kick in t^ 
agonies of death. Ua ! ha I 

The clergyman went on with his office. 
I heeded him not. I was roaming in fancy, 
a happ]^ child again, among the green 
trees, and by the side of the pleasant 
brook. I stood by the side of Alioc-^I 
kissed her as I was wont to do in happier 
days, I looked at our innocent child ooce 
more. 

A shout of the crowd awoke me from 
my reverie. They were impatient for 
my death. I looked around. This mode 
of hanging might certainly be a terrible 
example ; but not to every one. Directly 
in front, and not twenty yards from me, 
I saw one man rifle the pocketd of his 
neighbor. On the outskirts of the crowd 
two men were fighting, pounding eacJi 
other \rith right good-will, and uttering 
curses and horrid blasphemies. They 
attracted no attention from the mass 
though, for / was the principal feature of 
attraction — yes ! 1 1 Ha ! 

My time was up. The hangman ap- 
proached, and adjusted the rope around 
my neck. I shuddered when I felt his 
fingers ; but I shuddered still more, when 
his familiar voice whispered in my ear-^ 
" Was I not a true prophet ? A beggar 
and a felon ! My revenge is nearly satis- 
fied. Your father" 

His words were interrupted by a mur- 
mur of the multitude, sudden and then hush- 
ed. A horse bearing a bare-headed roan 
came bounding down the hill towards us. 
The rider as he galloped on waved some- 
thing over his head, and shouted at the top 
of his voice. The crowd held their breath* 
in expectation. I leaned forward. On 
he came, with the speed of the wind. It 
was old Alberg, his hair streaming oat 
over his neck, and his voice hoarse with 
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shouting. The crowd opened right and 
left, and as he rode in, he cried out — 

*' The real murderer is found. Walter 
Woolfe is innocent — is reprieved.'* 

I swooned. 

The raan whom I had seen on the horse, 
had been thrown at the distance of a mile 
from the village. He had been mortally 
hurt) and had survived but a few minutes. 
Be&>re he died, he confessed that he was 
the real murderer of Gill, and exonerated 
me from aH participation in the afiair. 
Colonel Alberg had obtained an order to 
suspend the execution, and had arrived 

just in time to pres^ve my life. 

* # # # # # 

* ' # * * * # 

# # # «c ' # # 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 

** I will keep no form 
Of ceremonious law — to try thy gailt; 
Look here, 'tis written on my poniard's point, 
Tlie Uoody eYidence, of thy untruth, 
Wherein thy conscience, and the wrathful rod 
Of HeaYen^s scourge for lust, at once give up 
"The verdict of thy crying villanies". 

LoVB*s SACfturios. 

Fifteen years had passed away, since, 
fK^regarding the entreaties of friends, and 
with a feeling of hate against mankind, I 
Itiad left my native village, at night, and 
on foot, with a firm intention, never to re- 
Uura* I wandered in all directions, during 
those fifteen years. The story of my do- 
ings could not interest the reader. It 
would be a story of thousands ; a record 
of shame, disgrace and misery. I sank 
4eeper and deeper into an abyss of degra- 
<faition. I became a common drunkard. — 
Yet in all these wanderings — even when 
in companionship with the meanest of the 
liuman kind, I felt a yearning which I 
cpuld not repress — a desire to see again 
the grave of my wife, and to press once 
more to my bosom, my only child. 

I started from an obscure town in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, in which I resided at 
the time, resolving to journey to my old 
h^a^f and fulfil my desire. After a few 
days' travel on foot, during which, from 
lack of money, I kept tolerably sober, I 
at length reached Philadelphia. I had in- 
tended to pass through that city without 
stop|»ing,* indeed, to go home without 

VOL. III. — Y 



visiting it at all ; but I wished to learn 
what changes had fallen upoi^ my old com- 
panions in the space of fifteen years. 

My first inquiry was after Huntley. — 
He had become a common drunkard, and 
after breaking his wife's heart — and cast- 
ing all his friends from him, by mingled 
dissipation and folly, had died of apo. 
plexy. 

Von Bontheim I met in the street the 
day I arrived. I knew him well, al* 
though he had grown very corpulent. — 
He had increased in wealth, in years and 
distinction. Wine seemed to have had 
little efiect on him. He was one of those 
whose hale constitutions dd not show the 
full efiects of dissipation. 

The ugly doctor whom I had met at 
St. Arthur's wine-party, had became a 
cross, withered, misianthropical bachelor, 
with a most especial contempt for his 
neighbours, and a hatred to the female sex. 
He had left the profession of medicine for 
that of law, but had too little application 
te attain anything more than a third-rate 
position at the bar. 

His red-haired friend, on the contrary, 
had become eminent as a lawyer and as a 
writer. People abused him, but admitted 
his talent. His manner, had however, the 
same compdund of frivolity and sense that 
it possessed before. He had not altered 
in that sense a jot ; but had become avari- 
cious to a degree, and hoarded hia acqui- 
sitions with a most jealous care. 

The politician whom I had met at the 
same party with the others, was now at 
the head of one of the departments of 
government at Washington, whither he had 
been called from the United. States senate. 

^t. Arthur had died ia a fit of deUrium 
tremens. 

The janitor's youngest daughter had 
long been married, and a mother. Her 
idiot sister and her father were dead. 

The gambling-house where I had lost 
my money was pulled down, and its site was 
covered with costly stores. Instead of the 
brothel, whence I had rescued the young 
girl, and the houses nigh it, there xeared 
aloft its head a gorgeous . temple to the 
Almighty God. 

Such were a few of the changes that I 
noted. I left the city and journeyed on 
my way. 

The quiet village had changed a little 
since I left it, ' * 
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built ; they called it a town now, but it 
had an aspect of the olden time. I did 
not turn to note the changes ; I strode on 
with a steady and resolved step. 

When I came to the church-yard, I 
leaped the low stone fence, and stood 
within the hamlet of the dead. There 
was the old spot. The letters on that slab 
had evidently been replaced — they were 
freshly cut, and there were stones recent- 
ly lain on either side. My eyes wandered 
over them— I scanned the inscriptions. — 
"James Albero, aqed 64." What ! the 
old man gone. And the other name. — 
Ah! despair! was my journey in vain? 
" Alice, only dauohter op the late 
Walter and Alice Woolpe, aged 18. 

I did not utter a cry. I did not shed a 
tear. There was no passion, no paroxysm 
of grief. I felt my heart wither up under 
the fire of a grief too scathing for words. 
I had resolved, sternly and fixedly. I 
turned and left the spot. 

I walked up the road towards the lane 
that led to my old house. A young man 
came out of a house at the road-side. I 
accosted him. 

*' What, do you want, old Rummy f ' 
inquired he. 

'I raised my hand involuntarily ; but 
remembering myself I let it drop again to 
my side. " I would like to know," asked 
I, '• who lives at Woolfe's Park now." 

" Squire Somers," answered the man, 
and turning from me went down the road 
toward the town, 

" Hah !" said I to myself, «« he revels 
in the house of my fathers. We will see 
how long." 

I arrived at the door of the old house, 
and opened it without knocking. THbre 
were no servants nigh. I had a sure pre- 
sentiment where I should find him, and 
strode toward the library. I opened the 
door. He was there. 

I was Struck with amazement at the 
tiltenition in his appearance. He had 
grown pale. His once manly figure had 
dwindled away, his gay dressing-gown 
seemed too largo for him. He was but 
the skeleton of his former self. His 
motions were less decided, and the curl of 
his lip had deepened into a devilish sneer. 

He looked up, and seeing irie standing 
with my eyes fixed upon his person, 
seemed surprised. 

" Bo you know me V^ I asked. 



** I have not that distinguished honor,** 
he replied, contemptnoysly. 

"Do you know Walter WooHe, villainr 

*» Woolfe !" exclaimed he, while the 
pallor on his cheeks assumed the livid hues 
of death, and his frame trembled with a 
fierce conflict of emotions. 

" Yes !" I cried, " Woolfe ! yout vic- 
tim, and destined to be his own avenger. 
Frank Somers, look at me. Is there any 
trace in these bloated features, thb bent 
form, of the beauty land vigor of my younger 
days? Where are my friends — what am I? 
Rich, beloved, and respected then— poor, 
hated and despised i6w. All my heart 
could cling to, lies under the sod of the 
church-yard. The last cord that bound 
me to life, was snapt to-day. You have 
done this. In your hands I have been the 
tool of evil — in your hands I have worked 
destruction, shame and disgrace. Why 
have you pursued me so unrelentingly? 
How or in what did I ever cross your 
path ? speak !" 

*« Walter Woolfe I" said Somers, who 
by this time had regained his cctoposure, 
"I have indeed been the helper of your 
own evil passion. I began with you ia 
boyhoods I continued with you in man- 
hood. I assisted your own evil nature in 
its work. Ifostered in you a fofldnessfor 
wine— a fondness already begat ly the 
weakness and ill-example of yottf felher. 
You became a wine driiiker, open to «S 
crimes, in the unguarded mom«Dt« "ftf 
drunkenness. I became your evil genkfe. 
Look around you. This apartment— fh» 
house— these broad lands— once yours^ 
are now mine. As to why I have done 
this, when you and I meet, at the death- 
hour of one of us, you Shall know— Hot 
^ot sooner." 

« Villaiti \ liar ! scoundrel !" cri^ 1 "J 
fretiiy— "I am nearejr than you thittk. 
He shtank back in alarm. •* Yes t «wch 
nearer. Frank Somers! you must die. 

He made 'a spring to reach the door; 
but I was too quick for bim. Drawing: » 
tnife from my bosom I struck himin the 
breast, burying the weapon full h***^®^' 
He fell, and as he f6il, exclaimed, "WaJter 
Woolfe \ the crime this day coiiitoit^^ 
greater than all. Draw near,** said ne, 
faintly. 
I?.^«y^^-..:. . father 



« Walter P' he continued, "your 
made a wager along vnih som© 
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companions over their wine, that he would 
ruin the city belle, Miss De la Grange. — - 
He won his wager ; but the vengeance of 
a wronged and ihsulted woman pursued 
not him, but his. It was intended to 
c^vike at him through you ;. but when he 
died the pursuit thus commenced became 
a passion. I hated you with a hate as I 
hate you now, fierce, uncontrollable, des- 
perate. But I had another reason. I loved 
your Alice, with all the fervor of my fiery 
nature. Do you know me? If you have 
any doubt in jrour mind, I will dispel it. 
Walter Woolfe! Drunkard— murderer 
of your wife—destroyer of your friends^ 
— ^fratricide ! I am yoitr brother !" 

He had raised himself gradually on one 
hand as he spoke ; but with the last word 
a gush of blood came from his mouth and 
I nostrils, and so he died. 

I was thought to be mad, and escaped 
the extreme penalty of the law. 

THE END. 



THOMAS P. HUHT?8 LETTER* 

We shall oflfer no apology for the date 
<of this letter. It is not meant as news. 
Its sentiments were old in the days of 
Solomon, but will not be out of date even 
ait the Millenium. Is there one of us 
who does not believe — 

** 'Tie ea$ier work if we begin 
To serve the Lord betimes V* 

Philadelphia, Dec. 14, 1837. 

Dear Doctor. -^l have often been laugh- 
ed at for making my little Anne Meade 
sign the total abstinence pledge before she 
was three days old. My reasons for do- 
ing so are perfectly satisfactory to my- 
self. 

1. My fether died before I could know 
any thing about him. Oflen have I felt 
an intense desire to know bis sentiments 
an I wishes on many interesting subjects. 
I am sure a knowledge of them would 
have exerted a powerful influence on me, 
from the fact, that obedience to his wishes 
induced me to give up what the world con- 
sidered wealth, and to become, what the 



world considers poor. I believe that all 
children have, more or less, a respect for 
the wishes of a departed parent. Now I 
may die before my children know much 
about me. If so, long after my hand has 
mouldered in the dust, the transaction of 
which I am writing, may arrest their at- 
tention; and the explanation, given by 
their mother, of a father^s wishes and anxi- 
ety for them in the first hours of their ex- 
istence, may exert a controlling influence 
over them for good, which nothing else 
could. There is a very talented youth 
now living in the South. His mother's 
feelings and wishes for him, even before 
his birth, are recorded on paper. Her 
last, dying act was prayer for him. He 
does not remember her. He grew up in 
his father's family, surrounded by every 
thing that could adorn life. Wealth, in- 
telligence, piety, and morality of a pure 
and high order, were constantly before 
him. And of all the moderate users of 
intoxicating poison, those he most loved 
were the most moderate. But they did 
4ise4t, and furnished it for their guests* 
He was sent to college in atieighbourhood 
moulded by the talents and holy piety and 
devotion of a Smith, an Alexander, a 
L#acy, a Hoge, in many respects un- 
equalled, and in^nodb excelled, for all that 
can make society safe for the young and 
the ' <«perienced» But some of the trus- 
tees hjeid, moderately, intoxicatmg drinks, 
and, as magistrates, licensed taverns; and 
some of the communicants of the church 
sold intoxicating poison. The preachers, 
some of them, publicly denounced total 
abstinence, and one, not very far off, wrote 
a book against the temperance society. Is 
it at all strange, that, under these circum- 
stances the boy should feel safe in using 
a little? But is it not strange that he should 
be dismissed from college for keeping the 
"good creature" in his room! What! 
they who drank, and licensed, and sold, 
and preached up for the "blessing," should 
pass a law depriving boys of it, and pub- 
licly disgrace and ruin them for practising 
as they preached! May the Lord forgive 
them this their cruel sin. Not the sin of 
dismissing the youth, but the sin of teach- 
ing and maintaining, and sustaining, as 
BiWe right, that which they punished as a 
college wrong. The lad returned home. I 
will not speak of the sorrow and anguish 
and disappoKlt.^eijt ^ft^hfiSR wHo loved him. 
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There was at the time of his return, at his 
father's house, one whose heart yearned 
over him. The boy's spirit was stout, 
and his course was awful to anticipate. 
During the stilly hours of the night, when' 
all else had retired to bed, that friend led 
the youth to his mother's grave. The 
writing of a sainted mother, expressing 
her solicitude, her fears, her hopes for her 
unborn babe, were alluded to. On the 
grave of my sister, I heard my sister's son 
vow that he would forever abstain from in- 
toxicating liquor. His mother's writing 
spoke like a voice from heaven. And, 
what none of the living could do, the 
words of the dead accomplished ! Parents 
cannot begin too soon to record their 
wishes for their chiHren. 

2. It may be ask«d, would not the sig- 
nature of my own name have answered 
every purpose? I do not know the con- 
stitution of other men's minds ; but 1 al- 
ways feel strengthened by any thing 
which identities me with my duty. I act 
for myself alone when I sign for myself. 
But I desire to act also for my children.. 
When I sign for them, my responsibility 
seems more tangible, and, in* this way, I 
become more diligent in doing my duty. I 
never think of my vows, made with and 
for my children, without feeling more and 
more that I must live to make them, with 
divine assistance, that which I have vowed 
them to be. Any thing that increases a 
parent's interest in his child, is of service 
to it. I believe in parental responsibility; 
it is awful, but may be made delightful. 
Living I would place my children, where 
dying, I would rejoice to leave them. If 
they respect my memory, they will more 
probably remain where I put them, than 
come into it of themselves, if they are dis- 
posed to wander from the path. 

3. I beKeve that we cannot begin too 
soon to train up children in the way in 
which they should go. When I have com- 
menced training my babes in the way of 
total abstinence, I surely will be more cau- 
tious in selecting their associates, and 
guarding them from those who might 
tempt them to drink a little, than I proba- 
bly would be if I had pursued a different 
course with them. 

4. I believe children understand, at a 
^ery early age, some things which old of- 
fenders have foTgoU or profess not to un- 
derstand. It is no hard m«ltet to teach 



children that it is wrong to lie and to stQid. 
It is no hard matter to get them afraid of a 
doctor, and to make them aver^ to any 
thing like medicine. Nor is it hard to 
make them believe that it is wrong to drink 
intoxicating drinks, and to be afraid pfi *» 
seller of tears, and sighs, and miseries, aiid 
death ; and to refuse to drink the fatal | 
cup. A little girl heard her sister express 
some fears about a male friend's habits of 
temperance. "Why do you not take him 
to the teetotal and get him insured?" was 
her wise reply. When I formed a tem- 
perance society in the Lemon Hill Sunday 
school, a very small child came forward to 
join. Many said she was too young* I 
asked her how she would keep from diiok- 
ing if it were oflfered ? "I will keep my 
mouth shut tight." A little boy asked hifr 
father for toddy. "Why, John, it will 
mak^ you drunk!" "Well, father, and ' 
will it not make you drunk, too ?" Little- 
John Taylor cried for his father's dram 
when he was from home. The father re- 
solved to drink no more; and he has found 
it aJs easy to make John hate drink, as he 
had done to make him love it. It certain- 
ly was much more wise. I have never 
known a child break his pledge, and tens 
of thousands have joined. 

5. The drimkard makers, licensed and 
unliceqsed, are killing up the present jrsoe^ 
of drunkards. It is a sad thought tWt 
those who continue to drink will soon be- 
all gone; but not half so sad, as is the cer-^ 
tainty of the conclusion — that if their 
places are supplied, it must be by babes 
now smiling in their mother's arms! Can 
parents too soon commence preventing^ 
this? Will they not encourage their child- 
ren to join the temperance ranks? Can 
any feeling be too deep, any attention too 
strict, any labour too costly, which will 
save their children from the drunkard's 
fate? Do not be discouraged, my dear 
friend. Go on with your Sunday school 
temperance societies. Make the children 
sober, temperate. God will bless you, 
even more abundantly than he has yet 
done. When all the children are enlisted,, 
the work will be complete. This soon mmyr 
be done, and until done, the vice of in- 
temperance will continue to fumisli its 
annual hundreds for disgrace, disease and 
death. 

Yours, affectionately, 

Thomas P. Hunt. 
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